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KEEPING CARS IN SERVICE 


The force which moves a car passes through the coupler and draft gear to the draft arms. Powerful locomotives and heavy cars 
have made that force so great that the wooden draft arms of older cars give way. 

Over 100,000 such cars have been kept in service by equipping them with Economy Draft Arms. 

Being made of cast steel, Economy Arms have ample strength to withstand the forces imposed upon them. They butt against 
the bolster and pass over it, thus distributing the pulling and pushing strains evenly throughout the underframe of the car, 
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T takes ACCO CHAINS—the chains of “‘the most perfect uniformity of quality’’—to do such 
work as illustrated above. A cast steél locomotive frame swung high above men and machines—21,225 pounds 


supported safely on two lengths of ACCO CHAIN. 


It was Robert H. Thurston, Professor of Mechanical Engineering of Cornell University, who said: “The most 
perfect uniformity of quality should be demanded in the manufacture of chain.” 


ACCO., quality—that uniform quality which means strength and safety—is demanded in railway work. Every 
link of every ACCO CHAIN will hold for the purpose intended. And the big ACCO Line 


includes chain for every railway purpose. 


American Chain Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 
District Sales Offices: Chicago Pittsburgh Boston Philadelphia Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF RAILWAY CHAINS IN THE WORLD 
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The Railway Age has already referred twice this month in 
its editorial columns to the quickening of the market for cars 
and locomotives, but in view of the 


Another manner in which orders and inquiries 
Big have been reported for the past week or 
Week ten days it is hoped that a third refer- 


ence at so short an interval may be par- 
doned. In the Equipment and Supplies column in last week’s 
issue orders were reported for 28 locomotives and 2,062 
freight cars for domestic service and inquiries for over 100 
locomotives, 3,240 freight cars for domestic service and 1,795 
for export, as well as for 272 passenger train cars for domes- 
tic service (excluding 65 for elevated or subway service) and 
22 for export. The full details for the present week are not 
complete as this is written, but enough information is in 
hand to show that it will be the largest since the buying 
movement began. Orders are already reported for no less 
than 207 locomotives for domestic service including 102 for 
the Union Pacific, 55 for the Canadian National and 50 for 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and it is very likely that this 
total will be increased before the week is completed. It has 
been a long time since orders for 207 locomotives for domes- 
tic service were reported in a similarly short period of time. 
At the same time inquiries are also reported for no less than 
50 locomotives for domestic service—those for the Santa Fe, 
which it is understood may increase this number—and 46 
for export for the United Railways of Havana. It is very 
apparent that the far-seeing railroads are placing their orders 
now before the builders are contracted too far ahead. The 
unfortunate feature in the situation is, however, that the buy- 
ing movement of locomotives has not applied to freight cars. 
If the country needs more than 800,000 freight cars within 
the next three years, as authorities agree, it is apparent that 
orders for them must soon appear in larger amounts than 
have thus far been placed. 


To infuse energy, industry and intelligence into the minds of 
men who lack these qualities requires “personal work” of the 
most intimate kind. The leader must 


How to exemplify the necessary elements of 
Increase efficiency (including the spirit of cheer- 
Efficiency fulness which puts the final stamp of 


effectiveness on the best men’s efforts), 
and must do this hour by hour, or even minute by minute, 
throughout the day. In other words, the education or im- 
provement must be by example as well as by precept. A 
successful experiment of this kind, if it is to be used to spur 
the energies of other men at other places, must be described 
to those other men in complete detail. This is the answer to 
those who, when they listen to an address like that given by 
James H. Hustis at the New York Railroad Club last week, 
expect to hear a prescription which will tell them just how 
to carry out the principles laid down by the speaker. Their 
idea is an impossible one. The letter of one of these critics 
Is printed in another column. One who wishes to acquire 


the art of giving to seven inefficient car inspectors the instruc- 
tion, advice, rebuke or punishment necessary to teach them 
efficiency will find it necessary to learn his lessons on the 
ground. Mr. Hustis and the other speakers might have given 
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a few examples of how to teach, but that would be only a 
drop in the bucket. The subject, if it is to be taught didac- 
tically, demands not a lecture but a course of lectures. The 
best of lectures, however, must lack one essential element: 
they cannot give an adequate picture of the personality of 
the man or men to be taught. Another difficulty in attempt- 
ing to teach at long range on a railroad is that results can be 
measured only after a long time. R. S. Baker, a skilful 
writer on the relations of employer and employee, referring 
recently to improved conditions in clothing factories, said 
that an important test question was, ‘Does the plan increase 
production?” ‘This is a test which, in much of the work on 
railroads, cannot be applied. The improvement must be in 
quality, not in quantity. Clothing makers have a test that 
is quick and simple; ours can be applied, oftentimes, only 


‘after months and by making comparisons of elements more 


or less obscure. All this is true whatever the kind of spirit 
actuating the employees. Intimate detail instruction by ex- 
ample as well as by precept is the key to the problem. 


One of the most interesting points brought out by President 
J. H. Hustis of the Boston & Maine in his address before 
the New York Railroad Club last Fri- 


Keeping day evening was contained in his story 
the 5:18 about the railway economist who ad- 
on Time dressed an audience in a suburban 


community some 20 miles from the city. 
The economist in question spoke for about 20 minutes on 
the intricacies of the railway problem, and then invited dis- 
cussion. There was a very lively discussion, but to his sur- 
prise it dealt not at all with the broad aspects of the railway 
situation but rather with the fact that the 5:18 had not been 
running on time as regularly as might be wished. Mr. 
Hustis emphasized the importance of this little incident as 
showing how public opinion is influenced by matters which 
may be considered as of little importance by those who oper- 
ate the railroad. There are no railwaymen, let us hope, who 
do not realize that public opinion in these days is of prime 
importance to the future interests of the railways. Some are 
liable to forget, nevertheless, that passengers and shippers 
are also voters and the human embodiment of public opinion. 
This is not meant to imply that the importance of serving 
the public to the best degree possible is likely to be forgotten, 
but rather to bring out the fact that the railwaymen’s view- 
point and that of the railway patron cannot in the very nature 
of things be the same. Private control will again be on trial 
beginning March 1, just as government control has been on 
trial for the past two years. Public opinion is now favorable 
to private control, but, as Mr. Hustis brought out, it may 
again swing back as it swung back from its early feeling in 
favor of government operation. That is why the railwayman 
must do his best to give the public the “breaks.” He can 
be assisted in so doing in no better way, it would seem, than 
by realizing that all the effort spent to incur public favor 
might just as well be thrown away, like good money after 
bad, if the commuter is delayed a half hour getting to and 
from his work, or if the through passenger has to stand up 
for 50 or 100 miles, as has too often been the case under 
government control. In other words, the 5:18’s and the 8:15’s 
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must be run on schedule time. It is a matter not only of 
service but of public opinion and one of the most important 
tests the public is going to use to tell whether private control 
of railways proves successful or otherwise. 


Appropriations for Export Trade 


HE PRUNING KNIFE that the present session of Congress 

has been using to trim appropriations is proving a sharp 
and efficient implement. But in spite of the otherwise lauda- 
tory manner in which the committees have tried to over- 
come the government’s war-time extravagance, it is evi- 
dent that in some cases the trimming has _ been 
done too close for the best interests of the coun- 
try. The latest case in point is the appropriation for 
foreign trade. The amount asked for by Secretary of Com- 
merce Alexander was $1,658,000; this has been cut down 
more than two-thirds, so that only $490,000 has been allowed 
by the legislative, judicial and executive bill reported out by 
the appropriations committee on February 18. The severe 
character of this cut is best emphasized by noting that the 
amount is only one-half that used during the present year. 
The work which the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce has done for the railway supply field has been very 
great. It sent Frank Rhea to Australia and the Far East, 
and his two excellent and detailed reports on the markets for 
railway materials and equipment were practically the first 
attempt to give the exporter of railway supplies that particu- 
lar detailed information needed on which to base a plan for 
export business. The Latin-American division has also 
helped the supply field by its reports on the railway situation 
in Mexico, Colombia, Peru, Argentina, etc. It is apparent, 
however, that if the cut of one-half from last year’s appro- 
priation is put through, this work will practically have to 
cease. It is most unfortunate that the appropriations com- 
mittee should have been so short-sighted as to hinder in this 
manner the work of a bureau which American business men 
have lately come to regard as a most potent factor in the 
development of export trade. 


Whom the Gods Would Destroy 


HOM THE GODS WOULD DESTROY they first make 

mad. They seem to intend to destroy the railroad 
labor organizations, or at least their leaders, for they 
certainly have made their leaders mad. Four years 
ago the great brotherhoods of railroad employees stood high 
in the respect and confidence of the people of the United 
States. They had great influence in the state capitals and 
in Washington. They seemed to be able to secure the pas- 
sage of almost any legislation they desired or to defeat almost 
any legislation they opposed. In 1916, however, they re- 
fused arbitration in any form of their demand for a basic 
eight-hour day and forced Congress to pass the Adamson law 
to prevent a general railroad strike. This aroused public 
sentiment against them throughout the country. They threat- 
ened to strike again just before the United States entered 
the war because the Supreme Court did not decide the Adam- 
son law case quickly enough to suit them, and further in- 
censed the public. Under government operation they secured 
vast increases of wages, but there were constantly sporadic 
strikes and threats of general strikes which kept the country 
in an uproar. They came out in favor of the Plumb Plan, 
which everybody except the railway employees immediately 
regarded as a wholly selfish move on their part. Recently 
they have demanded further advances in wages backed by 
further threats of strikes. They have opposed all legislation 
to prevent strikes and have repeatedly threatened to dis- 
regard any such legislation if it were enacted. They have 
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threatened to defeat for re-election members of Congress who 
voted fur legislation providing for the return of the railways 
to private operation or for any method of settling labor dis- 
putes except methods approved by the labor unions. ‘The 
have poured forth endless misrepresentations of private man- 
agement which all members of Congress who have studied 
railway matters knew were misrepresentations. 

And what is the final result? The labor organizations 
and their members have been brought into the greatest dis- 
credit with the public. In spite of their bitter opposition 
and their threatenings, the House of Representatives passed 
the Cummins-Esch bill by a vote of 249 to 150 and the Sen- 
ate passed it by a vote of 47 to 17. If labor refuses to ac- 
cept the labor provisions of the Cummins-Esch bill the result 
probably will be the passage of a law absolutely prohibiting 
strikes on railways under heavy penalties. The labor leaders 
could not have pursued a policy better adapted to help the 
cause of private management, to which they are opposed, 
although probably in the long run nothing could be better 
for railway employees than the return of the railroads to 
private operation. They have afforded the finest example 
ever seen of the use of methods intended to influence public 
opinion and Congress which were utterly unadapted to their 
purpose. However other people may feel about it, railway 
employees have no reason for being pleased with the kind of 
leadership which their organizations have had within recent 
years. 


“The Old Order Changeth 
Yielding Place to New” 


T® PASSAGE of the new transportation act and the return 

of the railways to private operation on March 1, will 
mark the beginning of a new epoch in the history of rail- 
road transportation in the United States. 

The most significant feature of the new legislation is that 
it expressly recognizes the fact that the regulation of rail- 
roads should be based upon considerations of public expe- 
diency and not upon the principle of allowing the railroad 
companies to earn only the smallest net return which will 
not involve confiscation of their property. The act pro- 
vides that in determing the net return which the railways 
shall be allowed to earn, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion “shall give due consideration, among other things, to 
the transportation needs of the country and the necessity 
(under honest, efficient and economical management of ex- 
isting transportation facilities) of enlarging such facilities in 
order to provide the people of the United States with ade- 
quate transportation.” This instruction to the Commission 
immediately precedes the provision in which it is set forth 
“that during the two years beginning March 1, 1920, the 
Commission shall take as such fair return a sum equal to 
514 percentum of such aggregate value, but may in its dis- 
cretion add thereto a sum not exceeding one-half of 1 per- 
centum of said aggregate value (of the roads of each group) 
to make provision in whole or in part for improvements, 
betterments or equipment, which, according to the account- 
ing system prescribed by the Commission, are chargeable to 
capital account.” 

The provisions quoted establish an entirely new prece- 
dent. In the past it has merely been required that the 
rates fixed must be just and reasonable. No legislative body 
has ever indicated before that just and reasonable rates 
are not only rates that are not excessive for the service ret 
dered, but also rates which in the aggregate would be sulll- 
cient to yield a return which will render it practicable to 
render good and adequate service. Besides requiring the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to make the regulation 0! 
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rates a policy of expediency, the new legislation empowers 
it to prevent the states from fixing rates which will interfere 
with carrying out this policy. It also authorizes it to fix 
minimum rates in order that it may prevent any individual 
railway from making rates which will be unremunerative 
or unfairly discriminatory. 

The policy established by this legislation is one which 
most students of transportation problems long have been 
advocating. The provisions which practically make 514 
per cent the minimum and 6 per cent the maximum which the 
Commission may allow any group of railways to earn and 
which provide for the appropriation by the government of 
one-half of any return earned in excess of 6 per cent, have 
been and will be the object of much criticism. They are 
criticised by many railway officers and business men on the 
ground that the return allowed is too small and that it 
wilt discourage the managements of individual lines to 
take from them one-half of the surplus over 6 per cent earned. 
They are roundly denounced by the leaders of organized 
labor, the advocates of government management and others 
who make a profession of opposing everything they regard as 
conducive to the success of private management, on the. 
ground that they “validate” the “watered” stock of the rail- 
roads and will result in an advance in rates which will be 
burdensome to the public. 

Just how these provisions will work, only experience will 
disclose. It will depend largely on how they are admin- 
istered by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Raii- 
way Age’s opinion is that they are the result of much the 
ablest, most intelligent, most earnest and most constructive 
effort ever made to solve the railroad problem of the United 
States. We are frankly optimistic regarding the effects that 
will be produced upon the net return and credit of the com- 
panies as a whole and upon their ability, under efficient and 
public-spirited management, to provide the public in due 
time with good and adequate service. They do not exactly 
square with the views or wishes of any of the persons or 
organizations that submitted plans to Congress. They are 
the composite result of an effort on the part of the Confer- 
ence Committee to draft a measure which would include all 
the good suggestions which have been made, and at the 
same time meet all the important objections made to both the 
Esch and the Cummins bills. 

Flexibility is given by the provision which authorizes 
the Interstate Commerce Commission after two years, if it 
considers this in the public interest, to fix a new percentage 
or percentages of return which the railways shall be allowed 
to earn. General consolidations of railroads are authorizec 
but not required. The Commission is given exclusive au- 
thority to regulate the issuance of securities. It is also given 
much authority to encourage and even enforce needed co- 
operation in operation between the various railroads. On 
the whole, the provisions referred to are better than any 
there seemed any reason to hope for a few months ago. Per- 
haps it is no exaggeration to say that if under them the rail- 
road problem cannot be solved, then it cannot be solved 
at all under private ownership and management. 

The most doubtful provisions are those relating to the set- 
tlement of labor controversies. ‘They provide for the forma- 
tion of boards of adjustment on which the railways and the 
employees shall be equally represented, and for the creation 
of a Railroad Labor Board which shall contain three repre- 
sentatives of the public, three representatives of the employees 
and three representatives of the companies. All contro- 


versies not settled by the boards of adjustment are required 
to be submitted to this board. The implication is that there 
shall be no lockouts or strikes, but they are not prohibited, 
nor are any penalties fixed for violations of the law. The 
leaders of the labor organizations are bitterly opposed to 
the representation of the public on the Railroad Labor Board, 
and especially to the provision that no award can be made 
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by a majority of the Board in which at least one representa- 
tive of the public does not concur. 

Congress believed that since in case of an advance in 
wages the public would have to pay the piper, it ought to 
have a right to help call the tune. “The railroad labor 
leaders do not agree to this. Their attitude may cause com- 
plete failure of the labor provisions. If it does, it seems 
not unlikely that labor controversies will be dealt with in 
separate legislation prohibiting strikes, providing for com- 
pulsory arbitration and fixing adequate penalties for vio- 
lations. It is difficult to see how, the course being taken 
by the leaders of the labor organizations can be considered 
as being, from the standpoint of railway employees, other- 
wise than as very unwise and even dangerous. 

Now that the legislation has been passed—we are assum- 
ing that it will be signed by President Wilson—the right 
thing for all concerned to do, it would seem, is to give it a 
full and fair trial, in accordance not only with its letter, 
but its spirit. It seems not at all improbable that if this 
shall be done for a considerable period of years, the railroad 
problem will be solved in a way that will be to the best 
interests of all directly concerned, in transportation. and 


especially those of the public. 


“Prove All Things; Hold Fast 
That Which is Good”’ 


‘T# SCRIPTURAL QUOTATION which is the heading of this 
editorial summarizes in nine words the policy with regard 
to operation which should be followed on the railways after 
they are returned to private operation next Monday, March 1. 
There seems to be danger that it will not be followed. 
Within the last three years a large number of new methods 
have been tried. Many of these have been originated under 
government control. The railroads as a whole have suffered 
seriously from some of them. Some railways, as a result 
of them, have been benefited at the expense of others. There- 
fore, not a few railway officers have a strong prejudice 
against most or all of these methods. There are indications 
that some managements are strongly inclined to restore not 
merely all the operating and traffic policies they followed 
before government control was adopted, but all those they 
followed before the Railroads’ War Board was created. 

If this is correct, therein lies a serious danger to the suc- 
cess and perpetuation of private management. 

The Railway Age has criticized many of the methods 
adopted under government operation. It has criticized the 
attempt to revolutionize the entire railroad system of the 
United States through the policy of absolute unification and 
excessive centralization of authority in Washington. This 
has largely destroyed the power of the managements of the 
individual lines to initiate and carry out policies necessary 
to the welfare of the stockholders, the employees and the 
territories served. But while absolute unification and such 
a high degree of centralization was undesirable, there ex- 
isted long before even the Railroads’ War Board was estab- 
lished a great need, from the standpoints of both the rail- 
roads as a whole and the public, for closer co-operation 
between the managements of the railroads and for more 
co-ordination of their operations. 

If the railroads should revert to the highly competitive 
methods of soliciting and handling traffic which prevailed 
prior to 1917, the absence of the needed co-operation and 
co-ordination would be more keenly felt and would be more 
injurious to the railroads and the public than it ever was. 
This would be due to the fact that the inadequacy of ratl- 
road facilities to the demands of commerce is now and will 
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long continue to be much greater than it was in the past. 
The only way, it seems, in which the best and largest pos- 
sible service can for a long time be rendered will be for the 
management of each road to operate its property as efficiently 
as it can and also for the managements of all the roads to 
co-operate closely. 

Some of the respects in which there should be close co- 
operation may easily be mentioned. Provision is being made 
for continuing the maintenance of a Commission on Car 
Service with headquarters in Washington. Certain of the 
existing car pools are to be abolished. A higher rate of per 
diem is to be charged than formerly under private operation 
in order to cause freight cars to be returned more promptly 
to their owners. These things are desirable, because only 
by letting a railway have the use of its own cars most of 
the time can the railways be afforded the necessary incentive 
to buy enough equipment and properly maintain it. But a 
Commission on Car Service which shall have the outhority 
to distribute cars according to the requirements of different 
territories and whose orders the individual railroads will 
implicitly obey is needed to get the best results for both the 
railroads as a whole and the public. 

The joint operation of terminals in most large centers of 
industry is desirable and even necessary to secure the maxi- 
‘mum utilization of all of them and to keep congestions at 
a minimum. The policy of joint terminal operation was 
widely adopted under the Railroads’ War Board. It has 
been extended under government operation. There are 
strong indications of a disposition to discontinue it at several 
important points. Nowhere has joint operation of terminals 
been more needed or done more good than in Chicago, but 
no plan has been adoptel for continuing it there. Wherever 
it is discontinued it is to be feared this will be due to the 
fact that the railways having the largest and best terminals 
believe they can promote their individual interests more by 
discontinuing than by continuing it. But in most cases the 
harm done to the railways as a whoie and the public will 
largely exceed the benefits derived by individual roads. 

Formerly under private operation competition in passenger 
train service between large cities was carried to such an 
extreme as to result in waste to the railroads without any 
compensating advantages to the public. Under the Rail- 
roads’ War Board the policy was begun of reducing this 
competition in service. Under the Railroad Administration, 
the policy has been carried farther, and trains on parallel 
lines have been spaced in such a way as to reduce the num- 
ber of trains run while rendering to the public about as good 
service as is practicable with existing equipment. Un- 
doubtedly passenger service is at present unsatisfactory, but 
there is an enormous shortage of passenger cars which it will 
take a long time to make good. ‘The service will be impaired 
and the cost to the railroads increased unless agreements 
are made by competing railroads to co-operate closely in the 
rendering of service. 

The Railway Age was an advocate of consolidated city 
ticket offices before government control was adopted. Some 
mistakes have been made in connection with the establish- 
ment of these offices and their service has not been as good 
as it can be made, but on the whole the system of consoli- 
dated offices is preferable to the old system of maintaining 
numerous competing offices. It is more economical and 
results in better service to the public. And yet in some places 
important railways already are announcing their intention to 
withdraw frem the consolidated offices and re-establish offices 
of their own. ‘This practice once started may lead to the 
destruction of the consolidated offices, which, in our opinion, 
would be a mistake. 

The Railroad Administration made a serious mistake 
when it completely abolished all the “off line” freight and 
passenger offices. Many of them ought to be restored, not 
merely to enable the individual railways to get all the traffic 
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to which they are entitled, but to better serve the public. 
But the railroads would not be justified in incurring the 
expense of restoring anywhere near all the former “off line” 
agencies. 

Probably the tendencies being manifested in some quarters 
would be arrested if all railway executive officers would care- 
fully read the provisions of the railroad legislation recently 
enacted by Congress. This legislation repeals the Sherman 
anti-trust law as it applies to railways and also the anti- 
pooling section of the Interstate Commerce Act, thereby en- 
couraging agreements and consolidations of competing lines. 
It goes much further, however. It gives the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission power to regulate the distribution of cars. 
It authorizes the Commission “‘to require such joint or com- 
mon use of terminals, including main line and track cr 
tracks for a reasonable distance outside of such terminals, as 
in its opinion will best meet the emergency and serve the 
public interest and upon such terms between the carriers 
as they may agree upon, or, in the event of their disagreement. 
as the Commission may, after subsequent hearing, find to be 
just and reasonable.” It also authorizes the Commission “‘to 


‘give directions for preference or priority in transportation 


and embargoes in the movement of traffic under permits at 
such time and for such periods as it may determine, and to 
modify, change, suspend or annul them.” In other words, 
if the railroads do not voluntarily effect the co-ordination in 
the operation of their facilities which can be shown to be 
necessary in the public interest, the Commission may inter- 
vene ard compel them to do it. 

The railroads already voluntarily have agreed upon a 
plan for the handling of car service which, it is understood, 
will be satisfactory to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
if the individual lines carry it out in good faith. Let- us 
hope that the railways serving the various large centers will 
voluntarily take equally common sense and public-spirited 
action regarding the operation of terminals. The future of 
private ownership and management may be determined as 
much by the way the railways co-operate with one another 
in future as by the initiative, ability and public spirit shown 
in the management of the individual lines. The period im- 
mediately following the return to private operation, will be 
an especially poor time fer following policies designed to 
promote the selfish interests of individual railroads in dis- 
regard of the effects upon the country’s transportation as a 
whole. 


The Railroad Deficit in 1919 


Lape ALL THE DATA bearing upon the subject are avail- 
able, we believe it will be found that the deficit incurred 
by the Railroad Administration in 1919 will be larger than 
any careful estimate of it which has yet been made. Statistics 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission which recently were 
made public, show that in the year 1919 the net operating 
income of large roads having a total mileage of 234,000 
miles was less than $516,000,000. The net operating in- 
come of these roads in the three test years on which the 
guaranteed standard return to the companies is based 
was $905,000,000. This would indicate a deficit of 
$389 ,000,000. 

But this is by no means the total deficit incurred by the 
Railroad Administration. In 1918, when the net operating 
income of these roads was $214,600,000 less than in the 
test years, there had to be added further losses due to a 
deficit from the operation of sleeping cars, to the expenses 
of the Railroad Administration, and to some other causes, 
making the total deficit in 1918 about $236,200,000. If 
the Railroad Administration’s expenses, and its losses due 
to the operation of sleeping cars and to other causes prove 
to have been as great in 1919 as they were in 1918, then the 
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deficit in 1919, computed in the same way as that in 1918, 
would be almost $411,000,000. As a matter of fact, the ex- 
penses of the Railroad Administration, and its losses due 
to other causes, doubtless will be found to have been greater 
in 1919 than in 1918. 

There is another large item which must be taken into con- 
sideration, but of which no account is being taken in most 
of the estimates of the deficit. There has been made in the 
railways since the government took them over a new invest- 
ment of approximately $1,000,000,000. The railway com- 
panies furnished part of the capital for this investment and 
the government furnished part of it. Regardless of who 
furnished it, the government has to pay interest on it, and 
the interest on it which has been, or must be, paid by the 
government probably will amount for the year 1919 to 
about $45,000,000. This would increase the government’s 
deficit for 1919 to $456,000,000; and when all accounts are 
made up the loss incurred by the government on its trans- 
portation business last year, it would appear, will be found 
to be close to $500,000,000. 

In view of the estimates which recently have proceeded 
from official sources the RatLwAy AGE would hesitate to 
make an estimate so large if it did not recall certain de- 
velopments which occurred about a year ago. The early 
official estimates as to the deficit incurred in 1918 amounted 
to about $175,000,000. The Railway Age, on the basis 
of statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission, ven- 
tured at about the same time to estimate the deficit at more 
than $200,000,000. Our own estimate, it will be seen, 
proved to be too conservative, and the government’s very 
much too conservative. 

An attempt is being made to show that the larger part 
of the deficit of 1919, which was incurred in the first six 
months of the year, was due to a heavy decline of business, 
and that there would have been practically no deficit in 
the last six months of the year but for the coal strike. The 
statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission do not tend 
to support this contention. Despite the coal strike, the rail- 
ways earned practically the same amount of money in the 
last six months of 1919 that they did in the last six months 
of 1918, when the business handled was the largest ever 
known. The total earnings in the last six months of 1918 
were $2,838,000,000, while in the last six months of 1919 
they were $2,827,000,000, and yet in these months the rail- 
ways failed by $150,000,000 to earn the standard return. 
The coal strike caused only a small decline in freight earn- 
ings in November and December, when it was in effect. 
Meantime, there was a very large increase in passenger, mail 
and express earnings, the result being that the total earnings 
in November and December actually were $10,000,000 
larger than they were in November and December, 1918. 
It is true that there was a large increase of operating 
expenses in November and December, but the increases in 
expenses were not as large as they were in July and Sep- 
tember, and while the increase in expenses in November 
was larger than it was in October it was less in December 
than it was in October. There can be no doubt that if the 
railways had had a maximum business in the first six 
months of 1919, the deficit incurred would have been 
smaller. But no wise railroad management would ever cal- 
culate its probable net operating income on the basis of a 
business throughout the year which would fully utilize its 
facilities. 

It is difficult to comprehend how anybody can study the 
Statistics of earnings and expenses for the year 1919 with- 
out being convinced that the deficit incurred was chiefly 
due to large increases of operating expenses; that even with 
a maximum business throughout the year a large deficit 
would have been incurred; and that therefore under no 
system of operation, however efficient, could the railways 
under existing rates earn a return that would be anywhere 
near sufficient to meet their requirements. 
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Train Control Committee 
Digressed From Its Subject 


CHICcAGco. 
To THE Epiror: 

In this day and age when the conservation of life and prop- 
erty occupies the attention of railroad men and the doctrine 
of “Safety First’ is being everlastingly preached, it is re- 
markable that advantage has not been taken of the oppor- 
tunity to avert railroad disasters such as bring horror 
and remorse not alone to those employees immediately con- 
cerned in such accidents, but also to those in responsible 
charge of operation. Railroad collisions, involving as they 
do loss of life of employees and travelers and causing large 
property losses, will continue to shock the public mind until 
some form of automatic control is installed that will operate 
at the critical moment to avert such disasters. 

‘There seems to be some question as to the merit of auto- 
matic train control devices and their successful application 
to meet the demands of traffic. The question is also raised 
as to the effect of such devices upon the dependability of en- 
ginemen. It would seem, desirable, therefore, that we deal 
with the subject plainly from the viewpoint of experienced 
signal engineers directly interested in the manufacture and 
installation of such devices. 

In the first place it would be well to note that the term 
“automatic train control’? is somewhat of a misnomer. The 
control of the train is entirely in the hands of the engineman, 
both as to acceleration and retardation when he obeys signal 
indications, or when the train is operated safely. Automatic 
control is effective only when, for some reason, the engine- 
man fails to function properly to control the train. To op- 
erate successfully and meet all conditions of traffic, such a 
device should be thoroughly reliable in action and embrace 
speed control in its application for the purpose of insuring 
proper speed as conditions may require; and an automatic 
stop to insure obedience to a stop signal indication or when 
a point of danger is reached. Insofar as the effect of au- 
tomatic train control upon the dependability of the engine- 
men is concerned, it must be evident that such a device would 
insure safe operation, whereas under present conditions there 
is nothing to compel obedience to signal indications except 
surprise checks and other intermittent supervision. 

The report of the Automatic Train Control Committee of 
the United States Railroad Administration, an abstract of 
which appeared on page 227 of the Railway Age for Janu- 
ary 16, stated that automatic train control is desirable under 
certain conditions. This report indicates that no device is 
available for application which will successfully operate un- 
der all conditions. In answer to this report it is only fair to 
say that train control devices have passed the experimental 
stage insofar as perfection in speed control and automatic 
stop features are concerned and that such devices are ready 
for application to meet the requirements laid down by the 
committee. 

Applying the rule of reason it is almost beyond belief that 
the Automatic Train Control Committee or any other com- 
mittee or group should expect that installations of safety de- 
vices will continue to be made from time to time for an in- 
definite period before any such device is recommended for 
installation. Something more substantial than flowery lan- 
euage endorsing the use of block signals is to be expected 
from a committee appointed to investigate the subject of au- 
tomatic train control. Some definite endorsement should be 
expected after the merits of such devices have been demon- 
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strated and proved. Certainly it would seem to be sufficient 
to prove the successful application and operation of such a 
device when there was submitted an actual test on a railroad 
with all necessary parts of a typical installation in service 
and available for inspection. Surely it cannot be expected 
that an entire railroad will be equipped before these devices 
may be approved. 

The conclusions of the committee are not satisfactory. It 
has not taken into account developments which have demon- 
strated the practicability and reliability of automatic train 
control. In the printed abstract of the report we find the 
following: 

“In gereral the purpose of a block system is to provide a 
proper space interval between trains,” etc., etc., 
and the report goes on to say: 

“On roads where track circuit control block signals are installed 
it is evident that if the rules are obeyed and the indications of 
the fixed signals along the roadway are at all times observed, 
understood and obeyed, accidents such as the signal system is 
designed to prevent, cannot occur except in the unusual event 
of a signal failing to indicate an unsafe condition when such a 
condition exists.” 

This puts one in mind of the tramp who attempted to sat- 
isfy his hunger by cogitating thus: “If I had some bread 
I would have some ham sandwiches if I had some ham.” If 
the signal worked properly under all conditions; if the signal 
could always be properly observed; if the rules were obeyed 
in all cases; if the human mind was 100 per cent perfect, 
then we should not require automatic train control. The 
trouble is, however, that we do have signal failures; we do 
find that the view is often obscured by steam, fog, rain, snow, 
etc.; we do find that rules are disobeyed and, alas, we 
find that the human mind is subject to lapses which fre- 
quently—and far more frequently than the report would in- 
dicate—lead to accidents and collisions, usually with large 
property losses and untold suffering and anguish. The tramp 
would have been well fed if he had had what was lacking, 
just as the railroads of our country would be without un- 
necessary accidents and collisions if they had what was lack- 
ing. 

In the light of what has been stated above, one has but 
to analyze the railway accidents as reported by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission from month to month to arrive 
at a conclusion as to the preventive. This conclusion will 
be strengthened from day to day by close observation of op- 
eration, which will disclose the many failures of man to do 
the right thing at the right time. “To err is human,” and 
we are entirely too willing to overlook errors and to be lax 
in administering discipline when in our judgment the indi- 
vidual is at fault. We still hold to the old system of operat- 
ing under signals depending upon the human eye and the 
proper functioning of the engineman in obedience to a silent 
indication located along the roadway, as a semaphore arm or 
a signal light, as the last line of defense. Thus our thoughts 
turn backward in retrospect, touching upon such disasters 
as occurred at Ivanhoe, Ind., South Byron, N. Y., and many 
other similar accidents; and the names of such men as Spen- 
cer, Melcher, Harahan, Cade and other martyrs to the old 
order of things. 

It should be stated in unmistakable words that signals do 
not space trains, even in automatic block territory where all 
the adjuncts are applied which the mind of the signal en- 
gineer can devise. Thus, the cycle of safe operation is in- 
complete for the reason that there is no tangible connection 
between the signal and the train and between trains on the 
same track, either as protection against rear or butting col- 
lisions, misplaced switches or any other conditions which the 
signal system is intended to protect. Indeed, some of our 
most serious accidents have occurred on tracks fully pro- 
tected by such a signal system, installed at a great cost. But 
after all, in effect, signals are simply sign posts indicating 
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to the engineman the situation ahead, and this indication 
must be observed frequently under conditions tending to ob- 
scure the vision. 

One of the peculiar angles presented in this discussion is 
the fact that on a first class railroad every other part of the 
system is made as safe as it is reasonably possible to make 
it, particularly insofar as the operation of passenger trains is 
concerned. The road bed is well ballasted; the rails, frogs 
and switches are of heavy steel; the locomotives and the cars 
are magnificent in their appearance of solidity and good work- 
manship; the passengers are of such type, manyof them, as to 
be of great importance to the well-being of the nation; each 
individual passenger is carrying forward an assignment of 
importance; interlocking plants are established along the 
railroad at all important crossings, and block signals are pro- 
vided along the roadway with their proper operation assured 
to the fullest possible degree. All of these things are done 
at great expense for the purpose of insuring safety and com- 
fort to the fullest possible extent and then—the entire struc- 
ture is suspended upon such a slender thread as the human 
eye in the sleepy hours of the early morning catching an in- 
dication from a signal along the roadside, and on the proper 
functioning of the human mind. A slim thread, indeed, when 
all of the existing conditions and possibilities are proper 
consideration. 

The purpose of a block signal is to provide a proper in- 
terval between trains. As a matter of fact, however, block 
signals do not space trains. The spacing of trains may be 
accomplished only by providing a tangible connection be 
tween trains to keep them apart. This connection should op- 
erate to stop a train when a danger condition threatens its 
safety—to reduce the speed of a train to a safe point when 
the conditions necessitate caution and to remain inert when 
conditions are safe ahead. Such a system should not oper- 
ate when the engineman properly performs his duty but 
should act automatically with reliability whenever the en- 
gineman fails and conditions require such action. 

The report of the Automatic Train Control Committee 
would lead one to believe that no available scheme for the 
automatic control of trains has as yet been perfected. It 
must be evident, however, that inventive minds of many en- 
gineers have been seeking the solution of the problems in- 
volved and that immense expenditures have been made in 
the development of the many appliances as listed in the com- 
mittee’s report. The number of safety appliance companies 
shown and the interest which up-to-date railroad officers on 
progressive railroads are showing in this matter is proof of 
the necessity for such a device and surely some definite steps 
should be taken, and quickly, in the direction of installa- 
tions. 

It will be noted that W. P. Borland, chief of the Bureau 
of Safety, Interstate Commerce Commission, in his investiga- 
tion of the Elwood collision some time ago, pointed out a pre- 
ventive and stated that automatic train control. was the 
means. It may be stated here without fear of contradiction 
that such devices have been perfected and are ready for in- 
stallation, complying to the fullest practicable degree with 
the requisites laid down by the Signal Division of the Amer- 
ican Railroad Association and by the Automatic Train Con- 
trol Committee of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion. 

It is hoped that the report of the Automatic Train Control 
Committee may not have an injurious effect upon railroad 
legislation or upon the minds of railroad officers in respons- 
ible charge of operation. It is hoped further that Congress 
will provide in the railroad bill for the installation of au- 
tomatic train control and that revenues may be provided suf- 
ficient to cover such installations. 

J. BEAUMONT, 
General Superintendent, Casale Safety Device Company, Inc. 
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Why the Mysterious Silence? 


: New York. 
To THE Eptror: 


I came to New York the other day on a through train. All 
went well and we were right on time until we reached a cer- 
tain station about 150 miles north of here. Here consider- 
able switching was done and we left about 20 or 25 late. 

I then went into the diner, was promptly seated by the 
steward, but courteously informed that I would have to have 
patience for a few minutes as the kitchen was not quite 


. ready. This same excuse was given to all those who came 


after me and within a very short time the car was completely 
filled with hungry passengers, and others who could not be 
placed were likewise told that the kitchen was late and that 
there would be no seats for half an hour, whereupon they 
went back to their cars evidently not at all well pleased. One 
was heard saying that perhaps by trying the Plumb plan 
they might get better service. It was apparent that they 
blamed the delay in the kitchen to mismanagement. 

_But what were the facts? We learned from our waiter that 
the regular diner had to be taken off at Albany because of a 
broken spring and a new one was substituted which had been 
gotten ready in a hurry. Under the circumstances it seemed 
that the railroad had really done very well, but I wondered 
whether anyone except those at my table knew the facts. 

Of course, the public kicks at delays, especially when 
hungry, but I am sure had that steward given the reason, 
which would have required no lengthy explanation, the pas- 
sengers, instead of criticizing seeming mismanagement, 
would have appreciated that the railroad had done remark- 
ably well under adverse circumstances. Why not inform the 
passengers—most of whom are reasonable—as to causes of 
delays, instead of observing such a mysterious silence and, 
as happened in this case, giving a wrong impression. Am 
quite sure that taking the public into confidence will make 
railroading a lot easier. TRAVELER. 


To Cure Inefficient Car Inspectors 


ite New York. 
lo THE EDITOR: 


The paper and discussion at the New York Railroad Club 
last Friday night afforded all classes of railroad men a good 
deal of food for thought. You will, no doubt, find yourself 
reporting the occasion as a great success. Surely, the size 
of the crowd that packed the hall full to overflowing, and 
their close attention, indicates that the committee is to be 
congratulated on bringing up a live topic; also on having 
a speaker who is a real leader. 

Mr. Hustis, as all will agree, struck the essential note. 
If the men of the railroads, from the top down to the most 
humble employee, will do their duty, all will be well. With 
good men it is possible to get along with a deficient plant. 
It is much to be regretted that the speaker did not put his 
useful admonitions into more concrete form. As one of 
the mechanical men, who followed Mr. Hustis, was telling 
of his experience in trying to cure the inefficiency among 
car-inspectors, which resulted in too many hot boxes, I 
found myself wishing that the methods of curing such lazi- 
ness or incompetence might be explained more in detail. 
Mr. Hustis must have a good many “exhibits” of the desired 
efficiency on his own road. From what is known of his past 
record, it is safe to conclude that he knows how to get good 
service out of good men, out of ordinary men and, very 
likely, out of low-grade men. He mentioned, in connection 
with what he said about recent snowstorms in New England, 
the good spirit which had been manifested by the men of 
his road. Now, of course, this spirit comes largely from 
headquarters. The president imparted some of it to his gen- 
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eral manager, his superintendents, and to other officers. But 
how is this spirit carried along down the line to the yards, 
freight houses, and other local points? 

The particular weakness that we hear of on all sides, no 
matter what department you are in contact with, is laziness; 
that is the term. It is an ugly word. Laziness, however, is 
often curable. Of those eight car-inspectors that the speaker 
mentioned, one single one manifested commendable industry, 
intelligence and good will. The problem is to utilize him— 
his personality—to infuse some of these qualities into the 
seven others. Mr. Hustis knows how to do this; but he did 
not tell us how he would go to work. More than that, 
he knows how to get shop foremen and trainmasters to 
do it. The men who heard his admirable address will go 
home with many useful ideas in their heads. Some of them 
will go home resolved to accomplish some improvement in 
some of their men. 

But how can they withstand the constant thwarting activ- 
ities of the grievance committees ? 

MoNTMORENCY MAacGILicuppy. 


Manufacturing Specialties 
in Railroad Shops 


New York. 
To THE EpiTor: 

The editorial in your issue of January 23 and the letter 
published on February 6 have brought out many of the dis- 
advantages attending any attempt to manufacture specialties 
in railroad shops. However, the discussion has hardly touched 
on the objection which in my opinion is most important. 
The poor service which the railroads are now giving has been 
brought about in part by war conditions and in part by the 
policies of the Railroad Administration. In a large measure 
it is now due to the physicial limitations of the railroads— 
the lack of facilities, rather than lack of the proper spirit. 
The general public cannot appreciate this fact. In the pub- 
lic mind government operation is inextricably connected with 
poor service. Similarly the public, remembering the condi- 
tions existing prior to 1917, thinks of private operation as 
synonymous with satisfactory railroad service. 

Freight cars, locomotives and terminals, however, will 
not spring up miraculously at midnight on February 29, and 
until adequate facilities are available the roads cannot give 
satisfactory service. Much will be expected of the roads after 
March 1—much more than they can accomplish. With cars 
and locomotives in poor condition, with all classes of labor 
dissatisfied, with rate advances inevitable, the roads will have 
to do their utmost to give the public service, if they are to 
keep the public goodwill. They will have their hands full 
conducting transportation and as long as the manufacturers 
give them a square deal it will be folly to try to encroach 
on the supply field by making patented devices in the shops. 

Is it conceivable that the railroad shop can compete in 

the manufacture of parts with the industrial plant, with its 
piecework systems, special equipment and wide experience? 
Some shops claim to make parts cheaper than they can be 
bought. If adequate provision were made for accounting for 
overhead charges, the saving would disappear and in its 
stead there would be a large deficit. 
_ Briefly then, the railroads will have a difficult task to 
make good after March 1. They will have to devote all their 
energies to handling the business or they will lose their most 
valuable asset, the goodwill which they now possess. Speciali- 
zation is essential for success in railroading as in other in- 
dustries. It will be far better if the roads will leave the sup- 
ply manufacturer to handle the making of specialties. Cap- 
ital, facilities and labor of employees will bring far larger 
returns if devoted wholly to keeping the supply of transpor- 
tation up to the needs of the country. < F. m 
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Modernizing Freight Car Repair Facilities 


A Presentation of the Several Phases of This Subject and a 
Proposed Shop and Yard Layout 


By Gustave E. Lemmerich 
Layout Engineer, The Austin Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


railroad traffic and its foreign commerce has created 

a need for a transportation machine which will not 
only meet these demands but also keep abreast of the times. 
It has been estimated that there is an urgent need for 
700,000 new freight cars; but even if this is true, it will be 
practically impossible to obtain delivery of such a large 
number for several years, as there is at the present time an 
insufficient manufacturing capacity. The total existing 
freight car equipment consists roughly of about 2,500,000 
cars. If facilities are provided for obtaining the maximum 
road service from these cars, quicker relief will be afforded 
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i. e., practically every car was sent in for light repairs once 
a month, and about 80 per cent of the total equipment under- 
went heavy repairs once a year. For the past four years 
the average cost of these repairs has more than doubled. 
The weighted average cost of freight car repairs, computed 
from an article on ‘Economies of Freight Car Maintenance” 
by L. W. Sillcox, on page 1227 of the December 26, 1919, 
issue of the Ratlway Age, was about $79 per car in 1916 
and $170 in 1918. These costs were based on about 500,000 
cars. This increase was due in general to the high cost of 
materials and labor, the construction and condition of the 
cars, and the lack of proper facilities for making efficient 
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Main Group of Repair Shop Buildings 


perhaps than could be secured by waiting for the delivery 
of all the new cars needed. For instance, statistics recently 
compiled by competent operating officers show that the aver- 
age car-miles per day on several important roads have varied 
from 25 to 37. Any improvements which will bring the low 
average nearer the high average of car-miles per day will 
produce more net revenue than the purchase of new cars. 
Undoubtedly, a combination of the two means of relief will 
be necessary to bring about the desired results. 

In 1917 about twenty-nine million cars received light 
repairs and about two million cars received heavy repairs, 
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repairs. It does not appear that the first item will change 
much for some time, but it is probable that labor costs will 
decrease, due largely to increased efficiency. This combina- 
tion of high costs and ever-increasing traffic calls for prompt 
improvements in handling all car repairs, and particularly 
affording a means of making light repairs independent of 
weather conditions. 


Making Needed Improvements 


There is an apparent tendency toward better and stronger 
rolling stock, designed to withstand the heavy strains of long 
train and yard operation. Old, weak equipment should be 
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reinforced or assigned to a class of service in which it may 
still be useful, or it should be scrapped. All undertrames 
in heavy freight service should be of steel. 

It does not appear that the seriousness of the car situa- 
tion lies so very much in the present needs for a large 
number of new cars as in the immediate demand for proper 
facilities for repairing and modernizing the present equip- 
ment, and for the pushing of other improvements which will 
tend to better car movements at the terminals and on the 
line. Inasmuch as those facilities are so closely iter- 
woven with the freight car situation, an outline of some of 
the important suggestions, which will tend to improve the 
car situation may not be amiss: 

Car Equipment. 

(a) Modernizing old equipment. 

(b) Larger and stronger cars. 

Car Repair Facilities. 

(a) Better and more conveniently arranged shops, 
equipped with facilities for accelerating the return of the 
equipment to revenue service. 

Traffic Improvements. 

(1) General. 

The continuation of the Railroad Administration Car 
Service Section revised to suit the new conditions. 

(2) Reduce Time at Terminals. 

(a) The continuation of the present policy of unifi- 
cation of terminals. 

(b) The establishment of union freight stations in 
the larger cities. 

(c) A more universal application of modern loading 
and unloading devices. 

(d) Improvements of terminals, varying from some 
minor betterments costing only a few thousand dollars, 
to vast projects, such as detour lines around the great 
congested traffic centers. 

(3) On Line. 

Other improvements such as additional tracks, auto- 
matic block signaling, etc. 

(b) Important changes resulting from the consoli- 
dation of railroads, creating new stem traffic lines. 

All of these improvements would greatly facilitate car 
movements, and they would result in returning cars much 
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these improvements. This sum would go a long way toward 
paying for most of the improvements suggested. 


General Freight Car Repair Shop Requirements 


The question of the location of car repair shops is chiefly 
dependent on the dominating traffic characteristics and on 
the prevailing local conditions of the particular railroad con- 
sidered, its size, the empty car movements, the available and 
suitable site, the labor conditions and the material market, 
etc. In former years, when the mills and the lumber yards 
were of greater importance in freight car repairing, the main 
car shops were, in many instances, located at the general 
repair shop plant of the system, only a few railroads select- 
ing separate locations. The freight car repair shop organi- 
zation is so different in its character and functions that 
there is no advantage in having it at the general repair 
site, except that both should possess all the particularly 
favorable points affecting construction and operation. 

On the larger railroads the traffic conditions are often so 
greatly divergent in character that, in order to save empty car 
mileage and to return the cars quicker to their earning 
power, it might be advantageous to divide the car repairing 
between district shops. This division could be extended to 
provide separate repair shops for steel cars and for wooden 
cars, each located at the most suitable place for its respective 
class of work. 

The layout should embody the principle of a continuous 
mill operation, the materials entering as much as possible 
at one end, and the building and organizations so grouped 
as to avoid any conflicting movements. Such an arrange- 
ment is indicated in the tentative layout accompanying this 
article. The principal buildings should be all under one 
roof, effecting a saving of a large amount of unnecessary 
travel and adding greatly to the efficiency of operation. 

All buildings should be commensurate to the purpose they 
have to serve, i. e., they should be of a substantial character, 
void of all fads, but equipped with all modern facilities. 
Inasmuch as these structures require large areas, standard 
dimensions should be adopted wherever possible to reduce 
the cost and to shorten the time of construction. Such 
standards should cover the width of the buildings, the 
vertical clearances, and the column spacing, etc., due con- 
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quicker so as to increase their earning capacity. For 
example, if these additional betterments would result in only 
a 10 per cent earlier return, it would mean at least a reduc- 
tion of about 8 per cent in the number of cars needed to 
relieve the present shortage. 

A tentative estimate of the new freight cars required in 
the next three years calls for about 700,000, or about 230,000 
cars per year. Eight per cent of the yearly requirements 
would be about 18,000 cars. At an average cost of $2,850 
per car, this is equivalent to a total cost of $51,300,000. 
Capitalizing this sum at 10 per cent for interest, deprecia- 
tion, etc., will provide a fund of $513,000,000 available for 


sideration being given to the local and operating requirements. 
The track centers should be such as to give a good workable 
aisle width, a feature which is of special importance in steel 
car shops on account of the space needed for the riveting 
furnaces. This applies to the tracks besides the building 
walls, as well as to the interior aisles. The buildings should 
be well lighted, heated and ventilated, and should be pro- 
vided with cranes wherever they will result in better and 
more efficient operation. 

In general, car repair shops are located in or near large 
freight yards and, in most cases, on filled ground. These 
conditions, together with the fact that car repair plants are 
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frequently built outside of cities, render it advisable to make 
the buildings of steel frame construction with walls prac- 
tically entirely of glass. Where the application of glass is 
not desirable, such as at the corners and below the windows, 
asbestos-covered corrugated metal or some other permanent 
wall substitute should be used. The use of brick should be 
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In former years the wood mill was one of the pivotal 
features in the layout, but now that wooden underirames 
are practically a thing of the past, so far as new work is 
concerned, this department has lost its importance, and a 
comparatively small building with a few tools is all that is 
required. The mill, however, should have as an auxiliary 
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Cross Sections of Wood and 


limited as much as possible or eliminated entirely in order 
to simplify the construction. The roof can be built with 
wooden purlins and 2-in. dressed and matched roof boards, 
the under side being whitewashed to serve as a fire retardant. 

A dirt floor appears to be all that is needed in the buildings 
used for the steel car departments; this can also be used for 
the wooden car shops in order to reduce the initial cost. 


Steel Car Shops 


a finished lumber shed. The lumber yard has also shrunk 
to comparatively small proportions. 
Auxiliary Building and Equipment 


The storehouse with its platforms should be located 
centrally and conveniently. The building should be of rein- 
forced concrete, provided with a full equipment of bins, an 
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A Transverse Type of Paint Shop 


If, later, it should be found desirable to have a floor in 
the wooden car shop, old car sills can be used advantage- 
ously. In the mill, the wheel shop, and the tool room, the 
use of creosoted wood blocks laid on a concrete base will 
be found to be satisfactory, while floors made entirely of 
concrete are most frequently used in the storehouse, locker 
| toilet rooms. 


An 


office, etc. The scrap platform in a freight car repair plant 
is of great importance and should be readily accessible for 
the delivery of scrap and for the forwarding of it to the 
blacksmith shop. This platform should also have facilities 
for the handling, cutting, sorting and storing of all grades 
of scrap, and a shed for housing some of these should be 
provided. The other auxiliaries to the storehouse should 
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include storage places for wheels, steel plates, angles, beams, 
castings, etc., and coal, coke and iron sheds for the black- 
smith shop. The ground for these storages should be, above 
all, dry and well rammed with slag. 

If this plant is isolated, it will require a fully-equipped 
power house. If, however, the plant is attached to or near 
an engine terminal or some other shop layout, the need for 
a power house is entirely dependent on the respective local 
conditions. A very important piece of equipment, usually 
installed in the power house, is the air compressor, which 
is generally of too low a capacity to meet the present increas- 
ing demands. The main shop buildings should have pro- 
visions for offices, lockers, wash rooms, toilets, etc., and 
other plant requirements, such as drainage and sewer system, 
a water supply and fire protection system, a lighting system, 
an air piping system, telephone and telegraph connections, if 
desirable, and finally the necessary yard tracks, etc. 


Equipment and Tools 


The shop should be fully equipped with modern tools and 
machines to do the work for which the plant is intended. 
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tion of cranes in the auxiliary departments depends, of 
course, entirely on their importance. A large locomotive 
crane is generally a good paying investment, because it 
combines the handling of material and the switching of 
cars in one unit. Of late a powerful tractor has been 
found to be a useful piece of equipment for transporting all 
classes of material about railroad shops and yards. 

This article is confined to a repair shop with some re- 
building, so that the repairing functions, being in prepon- 
derance, govern the character of the layout, organization and 
equipment. The great importance to some roads of having 
most of its car equipment provided with steel underframes 
might make it advisable to enlarge the repair shop riveting 
department so that some or all the new steel underframe 
work of the system could be undertaken. Such an arrange- 
ment might stabilize the work and organization of this shop, 
and will only require a somewhat longer building and few 
additional tools. Local conditions might make it desirable 
to have a restaurant, reading rooms, etc., connected with this 
plant. These could be located in a service building back of 
the power house. Part of the ground surrounding this build- 





Interior of the Longitudinal Type Shop 


The power equipment should be on liberal lines, especially 
the air compressors. In specifying them, it should be con- 
sidered that some light repairing may have to be done out- 
side of the regular working hours. 

Crane service should be provided wherever it will be 
economical and the use of cranes should be extended outside 
of the building in order to facilitate the handling of material 
from the yard and to serve in repairing cars during that 
period of the year when the work can be done on the outside. 
Such an application will decrease the amount of the fixed 
charges per car repaired, resulting from the cost of the com- 
plete shop plant. 

The cranes installed in the steel car shop should 
have a capacity of 25 tons. In any important layout two 
should be installed which, when working together, can manage 
a 150-ton capacity car. In the wooden car department, 
cranes of 15 tons capacity will be sufficient. The installa- 


ing could be treated in some pleasing way for recreation, etc. 

A plant serving a district was selected for the tentative 
layout because shops of this type are particularly suited to 
meet the present needs; moreover, they conform better to 
economical freight car operation because their location would 
result in a minimum empty car movement, yet they are 
large enough for economical operation. 


The Tentative Layout 


The plan represents a repair shop with a capacity of 
about 9,000 cars per year, and provides separate shops for 
wooden and steel cars, connected by a wheel shop with a 
crane that will transfer the material between the two shops. 
It is assumed that this plant is located in a terminal, with 
its entrance, the yards for the shop and the light repair 
work directly behind the cripple tracks near the hump on 
the main traffic yard, or beside one which would be a 
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starting point for the majority of empty car movements. 

Of course, this layout must be arranged to conform with 
the existing local or other traffic conditions, but it must still 
retain certain vital principles. These include a depart- 
mental plan of the yard and buildings, so that the move- 
ments of the material are such that the entire plant is on 
the continuous mill principle and an _interchangeability 
of the two yards for both the shop and the light repair yard. 
The buildings for fabricating the materials used in car 
repairs, such as the mill with its lumber shed, the blacksmith 
shop, the storehouse, etc., are entered first in the operating 
plan. With the exception of the mill, the power house and 
the paint shop, all buildings are under one roof, and this, 
taken in connection with the crane service, as outlined later 
should greatly facilitate the car repairing. 

The wooden car shop proper is 50 ft. wide by 300 ft. 
long, with a capacity of 32 cars, assuming 50 ft. as the 
length required per car when undergoing repairs, and con- 
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it into the blacksmith shop organization. The riveting shop 
adjoins the steel car shop, but is at the finished car end 
of the building; its width also being 50 ft., with its length 
dependent on the amount of new steel underframe work 
assigned to it. Both of these auxiliary shops are equipped, 
with cranes. The wheel shop proper is 50 ft. wide by 260 
ft. long, with two side aisles, each 30 ft. wide, one contain- 
ing the tool room, which is back of the storeroom and 


‘directly connected to it; the offices and some minor machine 


tools, etc., while the other aisle contains the fan rooms, 
lockers, wash room and toilets. 

The paint shop is situated beyond the other shop build- 
ings and is a well lighted building with posts between each 
track, with dirt floors, and with pits under two of the tracks. 
The size of this building is assumed to be about 100 ft. wide 
by 200 ft. long, with a fireproof oil storage room in the 
form of an addition to it. In case it should be preferred to 
paint some parts or all of the steel cars in the steel car shop, 
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Interior View of the Transverse Shop 


tains two tracks and one 15-ton crane. The crane runway 
extends outside of the building, bringing 8 cars under crane 
service. Adjoining this shop is a covered shed holding 12 
cars. The steel car shop is 80 ft. by 520 ft. in area, and 
contains three tracks, holding a total of 27 cars, which are 
served by two 25-ton cranes. One track is cut to permit the 
placing of a large furnace and some tools in the bay so 
formed in order that the crane can carry large sections of 
damaged steel to the furnace, to the tools and back to the 
car proper. 

In the car shops the distance from the top of the rails to 
the under side of the trusses is fixed at 37 ft., and to the 
top of the crane rail 29 ft. and 30 ft., respectively, for the 
steel car shop and the wooden car shop. This height will per- 
mit the handling of side plates, etc., of steel cars of consider- 
ably higher and greater capacity than are now in common 
service. 

The blacksmith shop is located in two aisles, one adjoin- 
ing the steel car shop at the furnace section, so as to bring 


the paint shop could be greatly reduced or omitted entirely 
for the time being. 

At the farthest end of this layout there are a few yard 
tracks to accommodate the cars from the other hump. 

An approximate estimate of the cost of the freight car 
repair shop, as indicated in this layout, is as follows: 


GRADING AND TRACK 





Per cent 
Cost of total 
eee ee GH a <ices desindss ocaerwuds $44,000 3.5 
EN ata sink da aie ka eS Uke ahr aeons 91,000 7.5 
PE: 4:44 5:6i a G4 ies ee ie eee eae Ce ae —— $135,000 —— 11.0 
BuILDINGS 
Woed car shop, covered shed and crane run 

ME atk box ben ded Ve aObeS A Aw RE COKE 36 580.05 $65,000 5.5 
Mill and finished lumber shed.............. 24,000 2.0 
Wheel shop, tool room, etc................ 68,000 6.0 
Steel car shop, blacksmith and riveting shops, 

BEG SIE 6 0.5.6.4 4 cegedeeeneee ecceenes 220,000 18.5 
Storehouse platform, scrap platform, etc... 40,000 3.0 
I IUD ss iirc itech aise ole Daca ah Siar be 35,000 3.0 
Power house, including coal and ash han- 

CO, CQO. oct cees er adeseeeeigwus 72,000 6.0 
Miscellaneous—Water supply, fire protection, 

sewerage, plumbing, walks, etc........... 36,000 3.0 

2 | a ise aah eee rey te 560,000 —— 47.0 
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EQuiIPpMENT 








NS ie tala slate ule aldo civeca /ciidatw waters ESN ae $165,000 14.0 
Power house .. 9.5 
SND sete bao six ia ehoo arate law oe Bese KWOLE Wal abe mares 8.5 
ME desi star sips. ove nlneinnd coca alaténd ele ocatdiees 385,000 —— 32.0 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Cost of land, interest during construction, engineer- 
SG GRE GCOMEMIBORUIOS: 0 555 5.0556 sieves w cin cone browne 120,000 10.0 
Oe Retr oe eared eee grmrninr, ea -S $1,200,000 100.0 


The fixed charges on $1,200,000 at 12 per cent per year 
would amount to $144,000. 

These improvements should result in a reduction in the 
cost of repairing per car, and in a reduction in the time 
consumed in having these repairs performed. Assuming a 
10 per cent saving in the repair account which, at an aver- 
age cost of $170 per car, would amount to $17, or, on 9,000 
cars per year, would amount to $153,000, or more than 
enough to finance the improvements. In addition, the time 
saved by a plant of this kind in returning cars to their 
earning power more promptly, also represents a money 
saving which can be used for financing other improvements. 


The Light Repair Yard 


There appears to be a tendency in the development of 
light repair yards to cover a part of the tracks to protect 
the repairmen against inclement weather. If this is applied 
along reasonable lines, it will promote more efficient and 
quicker car repairing, and, at the present rate of wages, will 
also preve to be a paying investment. If this should run 
to the extreme, however, it might result in an entirely dif- 
ferent type of layout for the light repair yard. Perhaps 
it might tend to enlarge the sphere of the repair plant and 
make it necessary to provide a series of open sheds beside 
the repair shop buildings. 

In this layout the light repair yard consists of 14 tracks 
of 15 cars each, arranged in pairs on 22 ft. and 28 ft. 
centers, thus permitting an open shed, when so desired, for 
the storing of material, pipe lines, etc., which could be about 
500 ft. long and cover 20 cars each. The material storage 
shop, a storeroom, an office and the locker, wash and toilet 
tacilities, are located at the ladder track toward the main 
shops. The switching is done from the ladder on the other 
side of the yard, so that this ladder is only used in emer- 
gencies. ‘The size of these facilities is dependent on their 
importance and the, local conditions prevailing at the 
terminal. An approximate estimate, which includes three 
open sheds, each 500 ft. long, theoretically covering 60, but 
practically 75 cars, is as follows: 





Per cent 
Cost of total 
COR SG GRRISRDE osx. c.cciveiicnnnedcs xs $40,000 
po RR ep co 8 a RR at one 85,000 
NE ctl Atk deka tamer tie sk ttn akin & .. —— $125,000 53.0 
Service building, including plumbing .. $15,000 
Equipment, fire protection, etc...........+. 3, 
RE Se a er re eee —_——- 30,000 13.0 
Three covered sheds, 500 feet long........ se aie aeons 45,000 19.0 
Miscellaneous—Cost of land, interest during con- ; 
struction and contingencies .......cceccesvcccecs 35,000 15.0 
NE CU og rac pare, calaceraote wi are wie eee $235,000 100.0 


Fixed charges on this investment at 12 per cent equals 
$28,200 on 80,000 cars a year, which is the average number 
such a yard should handle, and it will result in a cost of 
about 35 cents per car receiving light repairs. The open 
shed represents about 19 per cent of the total cost. 


An Open Shed for Through Freight 


The tentative layout also indicates an arrangement for 
an open shed for fast through freight trains, which will tend 
to facilitate inspection, the testing of air and some very light 
repairing under all weather conditions, thus decreasing the 
chances for delays at the terminals. However, local con- 
ditions might make it advisable to place these sheds at 
some other point. The layout is for two tracks, each hold- 
ing 56 cars 42 ft. long. A diamond cross-over at about the 
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middle of this shed permits a single track operation when 
required, and about two 22-car sections may be set for 
very light repairing. For this layout the size of the shed 
was assumed to be about 40 ft. by 2,260 ft., with posts 
set 20 ft. apart on center. The construction is of wood, and 
the shed should be provided with air pipes and a small 
shelter in the center for an office, a few tools and the toilets, 


etc. An approximate estimate of the cost is as follows: 
Open shed and small service building annex.............eeeeeeees $56,000 
Air piping, few tools and diamond cross-over.............eceeee8 5,000 
POE oo 5:6 xe 68, 5/44 NG AACS Sod OA RRS at wae 4,000 
NE eS ha less bib a vie cio te sh cae $65,000 


The fixed charges at 14 per cent per year would amount 
to $9,100. Assuming this shed will be used by 100,000 
cars per year, the fixed charges per car will be 9 cents. 


Railway Unions Form 
Alliance for ‘‘Concurrent Action” 


N OFFENSIVE and defensive alliance between the execu- 
A tives of thirteen of the principal organizations of 
railroad employees, providing that in case of a dis- 
turbance which may result in a strike, a vote of all the 
organizations parties to the agreement will be taken so that 
if the vote is carried and “extreme action” is decided upon 
all will strike at once, was entered into at the recent confer- 
ence of railroad labor executives in Washington. 

The agreement was not signed by Warren S. Stone, grand 
chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, nor by 
A. E. Barker, president of the United Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees, although they or their represen- 
tatives attended some cf the conferences held in Washington 
about the same time and signed various other statements and 
letters in connection with wage matters that were issued on 
behalf of the labor unions. The effective date of the agree- 
ment is given as February 10. It was made public in Labor, 
the newspaper published by the Plumb Plan League, of 
which Mr. Stone is president, and is described as having 
been “brought about by the existing railroad situation and 
the vacillating attitude of Congress in the consideration ot 
labor problems.’’ Nothing is said as to why Mr. Stone and 
Mr. Barker did not sign it. Provision is made for inde- 
pendent action by any organization upon proper notice. 

Following is a copy of the memorandum of agreement 
and the signatories thereto: 

We have for years recognized that in our economic relations 
with the railroads that the injury to one is the interest of all, 
hence, we, the Chief Executives of the bona fide railroad or- 
ganizations of North America, parties to this agreement, hereby 
declare it our policy to co-operate in the addition of a plan of 
offensive and defensive procedure to cope with the unprecedented 
conditions confronting us at this time, and set forth as our cove- 
nant the following principles and rules to govern under the 
operation of this agreement: 

Frrst. Each organization signatory to this agreement shall be 
represented in all meetings of the affiliated organizations by the 
chief executive, or his personal representative, and the organiza- 
tion shall be bound by the action of either. The chief executive, 
or his representative, shall be expected to attend all sessions of 
the joint body. If a chief executive is unable to attend the meet- 
ing of this body his representative shall be vested with full 
authority of the chief executive. 

Seconp. All meetings shall be at the call of the chairman or 
upon written request of five chief executives, or their duly au- 
thorized representatives. Time and place to be set by chairman, 
except when otherwise decided by the majority. 

Tuirp. All matters of policy and procedure effecting this gen- 
eral offensive and defensive program shall be presented to and 
acted upon by a regularly called meeting before any action is 
taken. Individual action taken by any organization, or group of 
organizations, except in compliance with the above, shall not 
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receive the support or co-operation of the several organizations 
parties to this agreement, except as they may decide. 

Fourtu. All financial obligations incurred by the duly con- 
stituted authority in compliance with this agreement shall be pro- 
rated upon the per capita basis of the respective memberships in 
railroad service, and bills rendered to the respective organiza- 
tions shall be payable within 30 days. Failure to remit amounts 
due within the specified time shall (except when extension of 
time is granted by the executive committee hereinafter created 
or by the majority of the duly authorized representatives of the 
organizations parties to this agreement) be cause for suspension 
from this body. 

Firtu. The officers of this body shall be composed of a chair- 
man, secretary-freasurer and an executive committee of at least 
five members, two of whom shall be the chairman and secretary- 
treasurer. They shall hold office until their successors are elected 
and installed. They shall jointly have such authority and per- 
form such duties as may from time to time be assigned or dele- 
gated to them by the majority of the duly authorized repre- 
sentatives of the organizations signatory to this agreement. 

Sixtu. There shall be no authorized stoppage of work by 
any organization party to this agreement, except and until the 
requirements of the respective constitutions have been complied 
with by the duly authorized officers as to taking the required 
vote. In concerted action all ballots for such vote shall be joint- 
ly prepared and approved. Tabulated returns shall be forwarded 
to the chairman and secretary of this body by the respective 
organizations, who shall compile and announce results of same 
to all organizations parties to this agreement and a legal vote 
for an organization or group of organizations shall be as re- 
quired by their respective constitutions, except as to the or- 
ganizations affiliated with the Railway Employees Department 
of the American Federation of Labor, which shall be as per that 
Department Constitution. 

SEVENTH. When parties to this agreement are working in co- 
operation thereunder and extreme action has been decided upon, 
said action will be taken concurrently py order of the chairman 
and secretary of this body. 

Eicutu. If any organization or organizations parties to this 
agreement find it necessary to act independently of this body, 
proper notice shall be given of such contemplated action, and 
information furnished to the body from time to time so as to 
avoid complications and misunderstandings. 

This agreement shall be effective from February 10, 1920, and 
continue in full force and effect until matters in hand are com- 
pleted. 

(Signed) Timothy Shea, Acting President, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; L. E. Sheppard, President, 
Order of Railway Conductors; J. W. Kline, General President, 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers; W. H. Johnston, International President, International 
Association of Machinists; W. G. Lee, President, Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen; Louis Weyand, Acting International Presi- 
dent, International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders and Helpers of America; J. J. Hynes, International 
President, Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Alliance; James P. Noonan, International President, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; Martin F. Ryan, 
General President, Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America; 
S. E. Heberling, President, Switchmen’s Union of North Amer- 
ica; James J. Forrester, Grand President, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees; E. J. Manion, President, Order of Railway 
Telegraphers; D. W. Helt, President, Brotherhood of Railway 
Signalmen of America; B. M. Jewell, Acting President, Railway 
Employees Department, American Federation of Labor. 


In its news story regarding the recent wage conferences 
with the President and Director General Hines, Labor said: 
“The railway workers, however, have not agreed to surrender 
their right to strike if necessary to enforce adequate wages.” 
It also said that “While apparently sympathetic with 
demands of the railroad workers for increased wages,” the 
director general held that in view of the “probable” return 
of the railroads he could not agree to advance wages, but 
“intimated that demands for increases and readjustments 
were well grounded.” 

Regarding the new alliance the paper said: “The most 
important development during the 10-day meeting of rail- 
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road representatives in Washington was the reaching of an 
agreement for a close alliance of the 13 railroad unions, 
whereby they would stand together for offensive and 
defensive purposes in determining wage and working con- 
ditions in the future. This is the first time such an under- 
standing or agreement has ever been entered into between 
these organizations. A solid phalanx is thus presented in 
cvent an attempt is made to reduce wages or disorganize 
unions formed during federal control, if the roads are 
returned to private ownership. 

“Another organization was added to the original 14 
during this conference. The Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men of America, 75,000 members, joined forces with their 
fellow railroad workers and will hereafter co-operate in all 
matters affecting railroad employment.” 


Freight Locomotive and 
Freight Train Costs 


1 TOTAL Cost of freight train service, including loco- 

motive service, per 1,000 gross ton miles, which had 
. been decreasing each month of 1919 up to and includ- 
ing August, has shown an increase in September, October, 
November and December. In December, according to the 
monthly report of the Operating Statistics Section of the 
Railroad Administration, it was 139.7 cents, as compared 
with 124.4 cents in December, 1918, and as compared with 
122 cents in November, 1919. In October it was less than 
for October, 1918. Per locomotive mile and per train mile 
in December the cost was also greater than in December, 
1918. The cost of freight locomotive service per locomo- 
tive mile in December was 131 cents, as compared with 
121.1 cents in December, 1918. In November it was 119.7 
cents. The cost of freight train service per train mile in 
December was 185.2 cents, as compared with 171.3 cents 
in December, 1918. In November it was 170.3 cents. The 
combined figures for all regions and the comparative figures 
for 1918 are as follows: (Costs for 1918 have been re- 
adjusted for back pay, while the costs for 1919 apply to the 
month of November only, the back pay applicable to pre- 
vious months having been eliminated.) 


December 

1919 1918 

Cost of locomotive service per locomotive mile....(cents) 130.0 121.1 
RAE MUNIN odin. 054 Seeclce ed CW te tevnwese cee te’'e 41.6 39.0 
PD MEINE oon isn cod sin cmeteee bewnmdeweens 9.3 10.1 
I IED 5.0 o Cawc canis Swath aS CROC AD ODED Aue 0 ae ee 22.3 19.3 
eI IN id eee ig aia dinGy oa 5c OO 6s 0 6 on. OeKan es 6s 53.8 48.6 
Cee SO, CUD vccicenydccare cv ceenenéaes 3.9 4.0 
Cm of train service per train mile..............seceee- 185.2 171.3 

ocomotive repairs 

Enginchouse expenses f°"o"*"* Scoot rserre eee eeeee 57.9 56.4 
EERE IE eran I ee er ee rer 61.2 55.8 
Cttner DOCOMNMTTR GUBTIEE 65 cos ccieiccessecescceccecs 4.4 4.6 
Ce eee ee eee 25.3 22.2 
I oe eta eo kier nae eGR a Se ke Hee Hen Cae 5.05% 66 28.8 25.6 
Train supplies and expenses ...........+.+-- aceeneses 7.6 6.7 
Cost of total train service per 1,000 gross ton-miles...... . Se 
Locomotive repairs 43.7 41.0 
Enginchouse expenses f"""CCCCCCTTeoee sees ; of 
Locomotive fuel ...... he webeoreeesenteesercconesceece 46.2 40.5 
Other locomotive supplies .......----eeee cence eee eees 3.3 3.4 
Enginemen and trainmen ........++eeeeeeeer er ee recess 40.8 34.7 
Train supplies and expenses ......- +. ee eee reer eecece 5.7 4. 


An extensive plot to defraud the United States Railroad 
Administration of thousands of dollars through the sale of 
counterfeit passes was recently revealed with the arrest of 
a passenger on one of the trans-continental trains of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, as it entered Chicago. At the 
same time, four others were arrested in connection with the 
plot, three at Los Angeles, Cal., and one, a former brake- 
man and the originator of the plot, at Portland, Ore. The 
plot is said to have originated last November, since which 
time it is said that hundreds have been sold and used, the 
majority for trans-continental trips. 


















Some of the “Failures” of Government,Management 


Railroad Administration Has Done Its Best, but Results Do 
Not Justify Any Predictions of Advocates 


T THE CLOSE OF TWO YEARS and two months of the 

A government’s operation of the railroads it is interest- 

ing to compare its actual performance in some respects 

with the claims and predictions made for it by government 

ownership advocates before the railroads were taken over 

or by some of its officers during the early period of federal 
control. 

In doing so it will be well to bear in mind, of course, that 
the Railroad Administration itself should not be held re- 
sponsible for all the claims of the most enthusiastic advo- 
cates of government operation and also that the administra- 
tion itself may not have been entirely responsible for all 
that the government has done or failed to do, as the govern- 
ment includes Congress and the President. 

Undoubtedly the fact that railroad development has been 
practically at a standstill during the past year, after the 
close of the war, is due largely to the failure of Congress 
to act with sufficient promptness in passing upon the appro- 
priation asked by the Railroad Administration early in 1919 
and its action in reducing the appropriation that was granted, 
and undoubtedly the Railroad Administration would have 
made a better record for itself had it not been for the un- 
certainty as to its tenure of office. However, reductions of 
appropriations and uncertainty are not new factors in the 
conduct of government affairs. Also, the government itself, 
rather than the Railroad Administration, was very largely 
responsible for the general increases in wages which had so 
much to do with increasing the cost of living and made nec- 
essary other increases in wages, and the passage of the Adam- 
son law by Congress had much to do with the extension of 
the eight-hour day to other classes of employees which was 
largely the cause for the increased number of employees which 
the Railroad Administration required. However, any form 
of government ownership and operation of railroads would 
be subject both to a Congress and to a President, and prob- 
ably to a far greater degree than has been the case under 
a plan of government operation under war powers. 

Most advocates of government operation, including the 
first director general, have been loud in their predictions of 
the stupendous economies to result from unification of the 
railroads. For the year 1918, Mr. McAdoo was able to list 
such economies amounting to about $91,000,000, but during 
1919 very little has been said about them and in June, 1919, 
testifying before the House sub-committee on appropriations, 
Director General Hines said: 

“T think we have already gotten the benefit, both last year 
and the early part of this year, of the economies from unifi- 
cation.” 

Whatever saving has been made, is, of course, a net gain. 
but it has been so small when contrasted with the enormous 
increase in expenses caused by war conditions, that it would 
be very hard to prove that it has not been more than offset by 
the cost of inefficiencies resulting from too great centraliza- 
tion of management. There has also been claimed for the Rail- 
road Administration a reduction in the salaries of general 
officers, due largely to the fact that it did not retain the 
executive officers of the corporations, but this has been more 
than offset by the expenses of the Railroad Administration’s 
own organization, which for the central and regional admin- 
istration, not charged to individual roads, has approximated 
$8,000,000 a year. 

All claims that the government would reduce expenses by 
operating the railroads itself, have, of course, been de- 
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stroyed by increases in the general level of wages and prices 
of materials so large as to exceed any possible economies 
that could be made by any management. Director General 
Hines * a public statement has estimated the loss for two 
years’ of government operation of the railroad 
$594,000,000, which does not include January wing Fo 
ary, 1920, while other losses of the Railroad Administration 
such as those from its operation of waterways and its deficit 
from the express business, are estimated to increase the total 
to $700,000,000. The $594,000,000 for two years was made 
up of $349,200,000 in 1919, and $245,000,000 in 1918. 


Operating Expenses Increase 61 Per cent; Operating 
Income Decreases 68 Per cent. 


For the two calendar years the total railway operating 
revenues have been $10,110,000, as compared with $7,672,- 
000,000 for the preceding two years, 1917 and 1916 an 
increase of ag Segre or 31 per cent, while the operat 
ing expenses have been $8,437,000,000, as com i 
$5,231,000,000 in 1917 and 1916, an increase a hong 
000,000, or 61 per cent, and the net operating income for two 
years has been $1,205,000,000 as compared with $2,030,- 
000,000 in 1917 and 1916, a decrease: of $825,000,000, or 
about 68 per cent. The Railroad Administration in a public 
statement has said that if the increase in rates which became 
effective in June, 1918, had been made effective on January 
1, 1918, the entire loss for the two years, after paying 
the rental to the railroad companies, would have been only 
about $104,000,000. As it would have been entirely imprac- 
ticable to have put the rate increase into effect on January 
1, 1918, before the wage increases which were its principal 
cause, had been put into effect, and as Mr. McAdoo in an- 
nouncing his rate increase, clearly indicated his intention 
of making it cover the increased expenses, it is much more 
correct to say that the Railroad Administration’s deficit was 
due to the fact that it underestimated its increase in expenses 
and did not advance rates sufficiently when it did raise them, 
than to say that the advance was not made soon enough. 

This has an important bearing on the present situation of 
the railroads, because they will have the greatest difficulty 
in earning the amount of their guaranty from the govern- 
ment during the six months from March 1 to September 1, 
1920, under the present scale of rates. This is indicated by 
the fact that if the Railroad Administration had had its 
increase in rates throughout 1918, as well as 1919, the addi- 
tional revenue of $490,000,000 would have resulted in a 
surplus of about $255,000,000 for 1918, without changing 
the deficit of $349,000,000 for 1919, under the same scale 
of rates which is now in effect. It will be noted also that 
the $349,000,000 for 1919 is obtained by recasting the 
accounts to charge back into 1918 certain retroactive wage 
increases. ‘This does not change the result for the two years 
when taken together, but on the basis of the accounts as they 
are reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
1919 deficit was $390,000,000. (For Class I roads and 17 
switching and terminal companies.) 

That the underestimate was allowed to be continued is 
indicated also by a statement made by Mr. McAdoo before 
the Senate committee in June, 1919, in reply to a question 
as to whether there should be another increase in rates. He 
said: ‘On precisely the same basis as now exists as to rates, 
wages and cost of materials and operation, I think we should 
have a surplus of $100,000,000 for 1919.” Some reduc- 
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tion in the volume of traffic was then anticipated, but fur- 
ther increases in expenses were not. There was a decrease 
in ton mileage in 1919 as compared with 1918 of 42,214,- 
000,000, or 9.7 per cent. If this had all been revenue freight 
and had paid the average rate of .967 cents per ton mile, it 
would have added about $400,000,000 to the gross earnings, 
which would have just wiped out the deficit if it had cost 
nothing to handle it. About 85 per cent of the total reve- 
nues for the year were consumed in operating expenses, and 
while that amount of additional traffic should have been 
handled for a smaller proportionate cost, it is apparent that 
its addition made only a small impression on the final 
deficit. 


Freight Handled Increased 2 Per Cent 


So far as the volume of traffic is concerned, the rail- 
roads under federal control in 1919 handled 394,804,000,000 
ton miles of revenue and non-revenue freight, and in 1918, 
437,019,000,000 ton miles, a total for the two years of 
831,823,267,000. In 1917, the railways under private opera- 
tion handled 424,419,000,000 ton miles, and in 1916, 391.- 
045,000,000, a total of 815,463,952,000. This represents 
an increase for the government in the two-year period of 
16,359,000,000 ton miles, or 2 per cent. 

The Railroad Administration did, however, handle an 
impressive increase in passenger traffic. The number of 
passengers carried one mile in 1919 is estimated at 46,202,- 
827,000, and in 1918 it was 42,498,248,000, a total for 
the two years of 88,701,075,000. The number of passen- 
gers carried one mile in 1917 was 39,361,369,000, and 1916 
it was 34,496,782,289, a total of 73,858,151,289. The in- 
crease in the two-year period was, therefore, 14,845 ,924,000, 
or 20 per cent. The increase in 1919 over 1916 was 33.6 
per cent. 

We thus have an increase in passenger business of 20 
per cent, and an increase in freight business of 2 per cent to 
compare with an increase in expenses of 61 per cent. 

One of the first instructions issued by the Railroad Admin- 
istration in 1918 was that freight should be rerouted so as 
to use the most direct routes, and extensive studies were made 
with the purpose of developing new routes which should be 
not only shorter, but more efficient and economical than those 
previously in use. This was made possible by the fact that 
the Railroad Administration was free from the law that had 
required the railroads to observe the routing asked for by the 
shipper, and because there was no longer competition between 
railroads. The recently issued report of the Division of 
Traffic says “the continued observance of the short-routing 
policy has brought about a great saving in car miles and 
effected economies in the cost of operation,” but these sav- 
ings also fail to show in the statistical reports covering rail- 
way operations as a whole. Of course, whatever saving 
has been made in this way is so much to the good, but the In- 
terstate Commerce reports for 1918 disclose that the average 
haul per ton for that year was the longest ever known, 
being 175.54 miles, as compared with 173.77 miles in 1917. 
This, of course, was not caused by, but resulted in spite of, 
the efforts of the Railroad Administration, being due to 
economic causes which affected the movement of traffic. 


Labor Conditions Worse Than Ever 


Railroad Administration officers have claimed much for 
themselves regarding an improvement in the relations with 
labor. To whatever extent this claim has been at all well- 
founded, it has been accomplished by widening the breach 
that existed between labor and the railroad companies, that 
had not the intimate connection with the United States treas- 
ury that enabled the Railroad Administration to be more 
liberal in its wage awards than the companies that were 
obliged to earn the amount of their payroll. 
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However, the present labor situation would seem to indi- 
cate that the Railroad Administration is leaving it very 
much as it found it, except for the higher wage level, while 
the developments of the past two years, whether or not they 
have been attributable to the government’s methods of han- 
dling wage matters, have served merely to accentuate the 
spirit of unrest which existed to some extent in 1917. In 
his testimony before the Senate committee in January, 1919, 
Director General McAdoo said that “the labor troubles 
which were facing the railroads when they went under 
government control, were practically all eliminated, and, 
with a few exceptions there has been quiet in the railroad 
labor world during the last 12 months.” Many additional 
wage increases were made during 1919, yet in the annual 
report of the Division of Labor there are listed 33 strikes 
of railroad and express employees that occurred during 
1919, and 11 strikes of marine and waterfront employees, 
while in 1920 there have been some additional strikes and 
a general strike of 300,000 maintenance of way employees 
called for February 17, has only been “indefinitely post- 
poned,” and several strike votes are still in effect. 

Demands for not only general increases in wages but also 
adjustments of alleged inequalities as between the wages of 
various classes of employees served on the Railroad Admin- 
istration by 15 railroad unions, are still unadjusted and 
have been put over for settlement under a new tribunal to 
function after the return of the roads to private management 
because neither the President nor the Director General felt 
it possible to settle the matter during federal control. The 
attitude of the labor organizations has been such that the 
Senate went so far as to pass a bill containing a strict prolhi- 
bition against strikes, and although it was found impossi- 
ble to get such a provision through the House, the bill was 
rewritten by the conferees at the last minute to include prc- 
visions for compulsory arbitration, but without a penalty to 
enforce it. 

When the roads were taken over in December, 1917, as 
we have frequently been reminded by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, the roads were confronted with demands from prac- 
tically all classes of employees which it was estimated would 
add about one million dollars to the payroll. Much more than 
a billion dollars has since been awarded in increased wages, 
but new demands are still pending for over a billion dollars 
more, while the rates are still on a level which has been in- 
sufficient to pay the present wages, and the employees seem 
to be no better satisfied with their adjustment than before. 

The extent of the improvement in the relations with labor 
that has resulted from government operation is indicated 
by the action of the heads of 13 railroad labor organizations 
at Washington on February 10, in forming an alliance for 
“offensive and defensive purposes in determining wage and 
working conditions in the future,” and signing an agree- 
ment that if one organization decides to strike, a general 
vote will be taken upon it and all will strike at once. It 
is also indicated by the statement in the official journal 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers that “the more 
successful the railroad, the more powerful an opponent has 
organized labor to contend against,” as well as by the amount 
of mudslinging that has been indulged in by the officers of 
the railroad labor organizations in their efforts to defeat 
the Esch-Cummins bill, which is intended to restore the net 
operating income of the railways to about where it was before 
the war, merely as measured in the depreciated dollars of the 
present, whereas the employees are not satisfied with an 
increase of over 50 per cent in two years, and are demand- 
ing nearly as much more. 


Failure Substantially to Increase Facilities 


Government operation used to be advocated as a remedy 
for car shortage, back in the days when the railroads used 
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to have car shortages almost but not quite every fall. The 
Railroad Administration in two years has bought 100,000 
freight cars and 2,000 locomotives—fewer than the railroads 
used to buy in one year, and while the centralized control 
of car distribution and other methods adopted by the Rail- 
road Administration, have helped to make it possible to 
get along with an inadequate car supply, the car shortage 
on January 31, only a month before the date set for the 
return of the roads, was 88,000, or approximately the same 
as it was on January 1, 1918, and the accumulations of cars 
under load amounted to 117,000, as compared with 150,000 
at the time when it was said that the railroads had “broken 
down.” 

These conditions show that even the government is 
not immune from the effects of weather conditions and of 
the wear and tear which requires the replacement of old 
cars with new ones at an annual rate about equal to the addi- 
tions to the car supply made by the government in two 
ears. 

: The Railroad Administration itself need not be blamed 
for the failure of Congress to give it an appropriation which 
would enable it to maintain the needed development of rail- 
road facilities, or which would have enabled it to pay the 
railroads their rental and perhaps made it possible for them 
to finance additional facilities on their own account, but the 
fact that the government, while in control of the railroads, 
has failed to keep up their facilities, is at least of some sig- 
nificance as indicative of what kind of management we 
should expect of the government under other circumstances. 
It may also be noted in this connection that when the cars 
were ordered in April, 1918, it was announced that it was 
hoped the entire order would be completed in time for the fall 
and winter business of the railroads, whereas actually only 
12,680 were delivered during that year, and some are yet to 
be completed, only 9,000 having been delivered by the end 
of 1919. Deliveries of the locomotives have just about been 
completed. ; sea 

The statement of these facts need not imply criticism of 
the Railroad Administration, but it is well to bear them 
in mind in considering the problem now facing the railroads. 


Orders of the Regional Directors 


IRCULAR No. 40, issued by the Southern regional direc- 
C tor, says that effective March 1, by order of the director 
general of railroads, the following offices will be dis- 
continued, and all officers and employees thereof will be re- 
leased from service of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration: Regional director, federal managers, general man- 
ager (federal), general superintendents (federal), terminal 
managers (federal), Southern Freight Service Bureau, local 
operating committees, Southern Export Committee, car effi- 
ciency committees. The Railroad Administration will also 
relinquish control of the following: Southern Freight Traf- 
fic Committee, district freight traffic committees, Atlanta 
Freight Tariff Bureau, Louisville Freight Tariff Bureau, 
New Orleans Freight Tariff Bureau, Richmond Freight 
Tariff Bureau, Florida Perishable Service Bureau, Southern 
Freight Inspection Bureau, Southern Classification Commit- 
tee, Southern Passenger Traffic Committee, consolidated ticket 
offices. Employees who will be released under this order who 
have been transferred from other cities and desire to return 
thereto, and who will not take service with railroads and so 
receive free transportation after March 1, were to be released 
on February 28, so that they might receive transportation to 
their home cities. ; . 
Export Bills of Lading.—Circular 266, cancelling Cir- 
cular 252 and supplements thereto, of the Southwestern 
regional director, contains instructions governing the issuance 
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of export bills of lading via North Atlantic ports, such in- 
structions to supersede all previous instructions. 


Annual Report, Division 
of Inland Waterways 


IRECTOR GENERAL HInes, in making public the annual 
D report for the year 1919 of G. A. Tomlinson, director, 
Division of Inland Waterways, of the Railroad 
Administration, issued a statement urging that there be a 
thoroughgoing experiment in the development of the inland 
waterways, and added that he would be surprised and dis- 
appointed “if that experiment does not show a complete 
economic justification for these methods of transportation.” 
“I wish to emphasize,” he said, “that the results of opera- 
tion on these waterways have all been during a period of 
merely partial initial development and hence the results 
cannot be taken as indicating what can reasonably be ex- 
pected from these operations when the proposed facilities 
shall have been completely provided and a reasonable period 
of development shall have elapsed. The federal control act 
clearly indicated the policy of Congress that during the 
period of federal control of the railroads the development 
of actual operations upon inland waterways should be begun. 
This was a perfectly natural policy in view of the great 
expenditures which have been made in the past for the im- 
provement of these waterways. In order to carry out this 
policy it was essential to make a beginning with the inade- 
quate equipment available. The scarcity of material during 
the war greatly retarded the obtaining of the necessary new 
equipment, and the result has been that during the entire 
period of federal control these operations on the waterways 
have necessarily been conducted without adequate equipment, 
and of course without the possibility of having a developed 
traffic.” 

The report of Mr. Tomlinson summarized the operations 
under the Railroad Administration during the year 1919 on 
the New York Barge canal, the Delaware & Raritan canal, 
on the lower Mississippi between St. Louis and New Orleans, 
on the Warrior river and on the Chesapeake & Ohio canal, 
going into details as to the earnings, operating expenses, 
equipment added and operated and traffic moved. 

Discussing operations on the New York Barge canal, Mr. 
Tomlinson pointed out that this waterway has never been 
in possession of or controlled by the director general of rail- 
roads, but has always remained in the possession of and 
under the control of the state of New York. The Railroad 
Administration has used the canal for the passage of its 
boats in common with other operators of canal craft. 

The result of operations on the New York Barge canal for 
this season, according to the report, substantiates the assump- 
tion that as soon as modern power barges now under con- 
struction are placed in service, the operations of this water- 
way will become profitable. A large tonnage of grain 
owned by the government was shipped by rail to New York 
during the summer months. It appeared that, owing to 
favorable traffic conditions grain could be moved by rail 
from Buffalo to New York in some cases in as few as three 
days. With the unsatisfactory power on the canal it required 
ten days to move grain from Buffalo to New York. Mr. 
Tomlinson points out that the steam barges now building for 
the Railroad Administration will move a fleet of barges from 
Buffalo to New York in seven days or better. At the close 
of navigation season all tugs and barges under charter were 
released. When the 29 self-propelled barges now under con- 
struction are completed and in commission it will not be 
necessary to lease tugs to assist in moving the barges owned 
and operated by the Railroad Administration. 

So far as the operation on the Delaware and Raritan canal 
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is concerned, Mr. Tomlinson, in his report, states that its 
use, while comparatively limited and not sufficient to make 
the tolls collected profitable to the possessor of the canal, 
is nevertheless substantial, and such use could not be dis- 
continued without disregard of the reasonable interests of 
the users of the canal and of the legal obligations which, 
under private control, would rest, upon the owner of the 
canal. The number of loaded boats passing through the 
canal during the year 1919 was 1,358, both eastbound and 
westbound. ‘The tonnage loaded boats numbered 248,640. 
The total revenue from operations on this canal up to 
November 30, 1919, amounted to $133,548.57, while the 
expenses for the same period were $221,587.33, making a 
deficit for the year of $108,036.76. This deficit is about 
$100,000 less than the deficit for last year, in spite of the 
fact of greatly increased cost of materials and supplies and 
an increase of approximately 23 per cent in wage of em- 
ployees. 

With respect to operations on the lower Mississippi river, 
the report states that in addition to the direct loss caused by 
the defective character of equipment and existing terminal 
facilities, an analysis of the financial statement shows that 
in maintenance and transportation costs this deficiency is 
likewise reflected in excessive sums expended for repairs and 
the high cost of handling freight at the respective terminals. 
From records furnished, the cost of repairs to this equipment 
from September 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, amounted to 
more than $65,000, and the cost of handling freight from 
January 1 to October 31, 1919, at the ports of New Orleans 
and St. Louis, amounted to 96 cents and $1 a ton, respec- 
tively. Mr. Tomlinson declares that there was necessarily 
some delay in the creation of joint rates with the railroads, 
so that the early operation was restricted to such traffic as 
originates on the river bank and also because of war condi- 
tions considerable decrease in northbound tonnage resulted 
in the early period of operation on account of the zoning 
of sugar. No through traffics were in existence the first six 
months of operation, and consequently, the interline freight 
movement is comparatively small, the total amount from 
April 30 to September 30, 1919, being 12,893 tons, on which 
the earnings amounted to $60,647.08, or $4.70 per ton. The 
total local movement both northbound and _ southbound 
amounted to 96,325 tons, on which the average earnings per 
ton amounted to $3.54 per ton. 

Operations on the Warrior river previous to the inaugura- 
tion of service by the Railroad Administration was irregular. 
To provide an immediate service and stimulate water trans- 
portation from the coal fields of Alabama to Mobile and New 
Orleans, the administration, late in the year 1919, purchased 
3 towboats, 21 wooden barges and 6 steel self-propelled 
barges. Service was begun in December, 1918. The total 
tonnage handled to October 31, 1919, amounted to 124,648 
tons. 

According to the report, the freight movement was almost 
entirely southbound, and the tonnage was almost entirely 
coal. To stimulate a northbound movement in order to 
neutralize the cost of the empty haul back to the mines, 20 
steel cargo retainers of 10 tons capacity each were built and 
terminal derricks are now being installed at Cordova, Ala., 
and New Orleans. With the completion of four self-pro- 
pelled barges and three tow boats building for Warrior river 
service, it will be possible to inaugurate a reliable and fre- 
quent service, and tonnage is expected to be developed te 
tax the capacity of the fleet. 





CRANE HOOKS, depending from large traveling cranes in ma- 
chine shops, ought to be painted white, so as to be easily seen. 
With this improvement in visibility workmen will be less likely 
to run against a hook or to be struck by one which is moving. 
This point is brought out in “National Safety News” No, 318. 
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I. C. C. and Railroads 
Given Final Opportunity 

Davies WARFIELD, president of the National Associa- 

S tion of Owners of Railroad Securities, issued the fol- 
* lowing statement on the passage of the railroad bill: 

“Congress in this legislation has recognized the necessity 
of averting a public calamity. It is probably the most im- 
portant and comprehensive railroad legislation ever enacted 
by that body. Congress has done its part to preserve rail- 
road transportation under private ownership. To those 
members of the Senate and House who in their support of 
this bill have held their duty to the public paramount over 
political expediency, the country is indebted for their states- 
manship. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission has now an op- 
portunity for constructive work rarely presented to a govern- 
mental body. 

“The association I represent has contended from the out- 
set that the difficulties underlying the successful regulation 
of the railroads arose from lack of legislative direction and 
from lack of power enabling the commission to properly func- 
tion, and that there should be no interference with the com- 
mission through the establishment of another appointive 
regulatory body involving a division of responsibility. 

“But the responsibilities of the commission are no greater 
than those resting upon the railroads themselves. The suc- 
cess of this law rests largely with the railroads, and their 
relations to it must not be prejudiced by a continuance of 
the hostile attitude of those representatives of railroads who 
committed themselves against this legislation and endeavored 
to accomplish its defeat in various stages through which it 
had to pass. 

“This is not a time to revive antagonisms, but the admin- 
istration of this law affects every industrial, commercial and 
agricultural enterprise of the country—the shipper and the 
public—as well as the owners. The public and Congress 
have the right to look for a different attitude than that which 
has heretofore been evidenced by many of those determining 
the relationship of the railroads to the public and to the regu- 
latory authorities. 

“Railroad management is on trial. The railroads are now 
given their final opportunity to prove that they serve the 
country as privately owned enterprises. Congress has done 
all it can. I believe the commission will carry out the pur- 
pose of the act. It remains to be seen whether those who 
are responsible for the conduct of the policy, as well as the 
operation, of the railroads, will do their part and give the 
public evidence that they will co-operate to the successful 
accomplishment of that which this act of Congress entitles 
every interest to receive. 

“This association constitutes the largest representative 
body of owners of railroad securities, representing the indi- 
vidual investor and those who are dependent upon the sta- 
bility of the investment held by investment institutions. 

“The owners of railroad securities realized that the time 
had passed for speculative return. Through this associa- 
tion they came forward with the first proposition ever made 
by the owners of great enterprises to curtail their earnings 
above a reasonable return in the interest of definite legisla- 
tion which would stabilize railroad securities. 

“This association therefore feels under a peculiar re- 
sponsibility to stand by and entertains an earnest desire to 
see the administration of the act worked out in the common 
interest of the public and of the railroads.” 





The Southern Pacific has recently announced that it will 
pay claims for loss and damage to freight in transit, regard- 
less of the time limit (two years and a day) within which 
suits for such claim may be brought in the courts. 
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Esch-Cummins Bill Passed by Senate and House 


Report on Measure for Return of Roads and Their Regulation 
Adopted by Large Majorities 


IHE CONFERENCE REPORT on the Esch-Cummins bill, H. 
T R. 10453, the complete text which was published in 
last week’s issue of the Railway Age, was adopted 
without change by the House of Representatives on February 
21 and by the Senate on February 23, as had been con- 
fidently expected, but by larger majorities and with less 
vigorous opposition than had been anticipated. The bill 
was passed by a vote of 250 to 150 in the House after five 
hours of debate and in the Senate by a vote of 47 to 17 after 
a similar period of discussion which was more in the nature 
of an explanation of the reasons of some of the Senators for 
voting for or against the bill than a debate. It was an- 
nounced at the White House that the President upon receiv- 
ing the bill would send it to the Department of Justice for 
an examination before signing it. 

Only five brief speeches were made against the bill in the 
Senate and most of these were directed against individual 
provisions. There was less drawing of party lines than in 
the House, although 14 of the 17 who voted against the bill 
were Democrats, and the objections of the labor organiza- 
tions, that constituted a large part of the unsuccessful fight 
against the bill in the House, were not voiced in the Senate. 
On the other hand the attitude of the labor organizations 
was roundly criticised. 

Senator McKellar of Tennessee and Senator Dial of South 
Carolina opposed the so-called “guaranty,” after Senator 
Cummins had carefully and explicitly shown that the rate- 
making rule is far from being a guaranty. Senator Pittman 
of Nevada based his only objection on the fact that the bill 
does not contain an absolute long and short haul clause. 
Senator Overman of North Carolina explained that he had 
voted against the Senate bill because he considered the limi- 
tation of net income unconstitutional and because the bill 
provides for consolidation notwithstanding state laws to the 
contrary and refused to stultify himself by voting for the 
conference report containing similar provisions. Senator 
Gronna of North Dakota said he could not vote for the bill 
because it would raise the freight rates of the farmers. 

Senator Cummins in opening the discussion disclaimed 
any party issue on the bill saying: 

“Tt has been most gratifying to me and I am sure it will 
be to you to know that throughout all our prolonged, intense, 
and comprehensive discussions there has never appeared even 
the slightest approach toward partisan feeling and whatever 
there is in the bill worthy of commendation is due just as 
much to the Democratic members as to the Republican mem- 
bers. All of them have labored with equal loyalty for the 
public interest rigidly excluding all other considerations.” 

An abstract of Senator Cummins’ speech follows: “A very 
large part of the two bills, as they passed the Senate and 
House, had a common purpose and differed only in what 
may fairly be called details, although a large proportion of 
these details were of great importance and required the most 
painstaking consideration. All these things presented tre- 
mendous difficulties and imposed upon the committee an in- 
quiry into every phase of government operation. Happily, 
however, we have been able to reach a conclusion which is 
fairly satisfactory to the conferees—a conclusion which lies 
somewhere. between the position taken by the Senate and 
House with regard to these most important subjects. There 
were tremendous controversies of a vital character with re- 
spect to the sections which may properly be called amend- 
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ments to the act to regulate commerce, such as the car-service 
act, the regulation by federal authority of the issuance of 
railway securities, the power on the part of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to deal with instances of congestion 
in transportation by diversion of traffic, the common use of 
terminals and other facilities, the division of earnings and 
of joint rates for the protection of short-time roads, the pro- 
cedure in cases of conflict between interstate and state rates, 
and many other very much needed modifications of the pres- 
ent law. 

“Tt is, I think, my duty to call your attention specifically 
to those parts of the two measures wherein the differences 
were fundamental and could not be settled by compromise, 
but, in the nature of things, had to be reconciled either by 
the Senate or House receding from the action it had taken. 

“First. The bill, as it passed the Senate, proposed the or- 
ganization of an additional tribunal, known as the transpor- 
tation board, to which was to be committed certain very im- 
portant functions in the administration of the law. I need 
not enlarge upon these functions nor further describe them, 
because the Senate conferees found it necessary to recede 
from this provision; and, in the future as in the past, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, increased by two members, 
will exercise all the authority conferred by the law for the 
regulation and control of railways. 

“Second. The Senate bill provided, under certain condi- 
tions, for federal incorporation of railway companies, either 
by reincorporation of existing companies or original organiza- 
tion under federal law. The House conferees were so in- 
flexibly opposed to this principle that in order to reach any 
conclusion the Senate conferees were compelled to yield; and 
the bill as now reported contains no authority for federal 
incorporation in any form. 

“Third. The Senate bill proceeded upon the declared 
theory that in order to make rate regulation completely suc- 
cessful and absolutely just as between the public and rail- 
way owners the railway properties of the United States should 
be divided for ownership and operation into not less than 
20 nor more than 35 systems. It provided that the trans- 
portation board should make and publish a plan of con- 
solidation; that for seven years consolidations in harmony 
with the plan so prescribed should be voluntary, and that 
thereafter necessary measures should be taken by the govern- 
ment to complete the execution of the plan. 

“In so far as the Senate bill contemplated compulsory con- 
solidations, the Senate conferees have found it necessary to 
recede, but the real principle embodied in the Senate bill 
has been preserved. The substitute provides that the com- 
mission shall, as soon as practicable, adopt and publish a 
plan for the consolidation of our railways into a limited 
number of systems, with the same requirements as to com- 
petitive service and the observance of existing routes of com- 
merce as were laid down in the Senate bill. With the ap- 
proval of the commission, guided solely by the public inter- 
est, consolidations are to be permitted, but they are to be 
voluntary and must be consistent with and in furtherance of 
the plan adopted by the commission. 

“While I regret that the House conferees could not be 
brought to a complete acceptance of the Senate bill upon this 
subject. I feel that the provisions agreed upon are a tre- 
mendous advance toward the desired end; and will eventu- 
ally result in such a readjustment of our railway systems that 
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it will be possible for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to establish charges for the service of transportation that will 
fairly sustain all our railways without giving to any one of 
them an excessive return upon the value of the property ren- 
dering the service. 

“Fourth. The part of the Senate bill known as section 6 
was accepted by the House conferees with two principal 
modifications. The entire section was rewritten and now ap- 
pears in the conference report as section 15a of the act to 
regulate commerce, but while its phraseology has been some- 
what changed it is essentially the same, with two exceptions, 
namely, the period in which the 51% per cent basis is to con- 
tinue as a direction to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been reduced from five years to two years, and the di- 
vision of excess earnings or income instead of being one-half 
between 6 and 7 per cent of the value of the property and 
one-quarter above 7 per cent is now one-half to the company 
and one-half to the government throughout. 


No Guaranty of Income 


“Inasmuch as this section has been the subject of the great- 
est misrepresentation on the part of some critics and the 
most mysterious misunderstanding, on the part of many sin- 
cere people I deem it my duty to submit a brief comment 
upon it. In order to prejudice it among the people it has 
been termed a guaranty of income. This is not true in any 
sense of that phrase. ‘There is a guaranty in the bill of the 
standard return and against deficits, continuing for six 
months after the railways are returned to their owners, but 
this was in substance in both bills and apparently has not 
excited any considerable criticism, for in view of the circum- 
stances its necessity is obvious. 

“Section 6, now 15a, is however, not a guaranty, nor does 
it approach a guaranty even remotely. Not a dollar is to 
be paid from the treasury on account of its provisions, and 
no obligation whatever on the part of the government is cre- 
ated. It is a direction to an administrative tribunal that in 
so far as it may be practicable the commission shall make 
rates that will yield a net operating income of 5% per cent 
upon the true value of the railway property held for and 
used in the service of transportation considered as a whole. 
The assumption of this basis by the commission does not 
promise to any given railway company any given net oper- 
ating income, for the income depends wholly upon the loca- 
tion of the railway, the population it serves, the volume of 
its traffic, and the conditions under which it is operated. 
Under this basis some railways will earn 2 per cent upon 
the value of their property, some 4 per cent, some 6 per 
cent, some 8 per cent; a few more than 8 per cent and a few 
less than 2 per cent. This basis takes no account of either 
stocks or bonds, but it is concerned solely with the value of 
the property as a whole. It is a basis about $50,000,000 
less in the aggregate than the basis of 1917 and about $50,- 
000,000 more than the basis of the test period, as defined in 
the federal control act. To call it a guaranty is to be either 
maliciously false or supidly ignorant. Its value is found in 
its tendency to give stability to railway credit in the un- 
settled period through which we are passing. It is a legis- 
lative declaration of a rule by which we may assume the 
commission will be guided in the difficult duties which are 
to be immediately imposed upon it. 

“It gives the investing world the assurance that the com- 
mission will, during these two years, make an honest effort 
to adjust rates upon this basis. There are enough uncer- 
tainties attending the administration of the law without add- 
ing to them an uncertain basis of rate making. For the sole 
purpose of showing how absurd it is to speak of the rule as 
a guaranty, I may be permitted to suggest that in applying 
it the commission must conjecture or estimate the volume 
of traffic which the railroads will carry in a future year, and, 
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furthermore, it must conjecture or estimate the cost of main- 
taining and operating the railways during a time in the fu- 
ture. 

“If this provision accomplishes its purpose it will not be 
accomplished because it gives to railway companies undue 
profit but because it establishes a measure of confidence in 
the minds of those who have money to invest, which is now, 
unfortunately, lacking. I take it for granted that the chief 
desire of the American people is that their commerce may 
be supplied with adequate facilities for transportation. The 
country has suffered more in the last year on account of the 
inability of producers to reach their markets freely and 
promptly than from any other one cause, and while they 
want transportation at the lowest practicable cost, their over- 
whelming demand is for transportation itself. 

Without entering into the details of the situation, it is well 
known to every observer that we need from 100,000 to 200,- 
000 additional cars, we need more main tracks, more side- 
tracks, more warehouses, and more terminal facilities of all 
kinds. If the railways are to succeed in giving to the people 
what they must have, if we are to prosper, these companies 
must borrow or secure in some way not less than $600,000,- 
000 this year and $1,000,000,000 next year.’ In preparing 
the section about which I have been speaking, I was not 
thinking so much about the return upon capital already in- 
vested in the railway enterprise as about men who have money 
to loan or to invest and the conditions upon which they 
would be likely to make loans or investments in railway 
properties. It is my deliberate judgment that those members 
of Congress who fail to take into consideration this prob- 
lem in all its aspects, and who use their influence either to 
delay or defeat this bill will in the end deeply disappoint 
the great body of the people intent upon marketing their 
products and in developing to the highest point our social 
and industrial systems. 

“One word with reference to the much-maligned require- 
ment that a railway company receiving in any year a net op- 
erating income of more than 6 per cent upon the value of its 
property used in the service of transportation shall pay to 
the government one-half of the excess. 

“This regulation is founded upon one of the long-estab- 
lished prinicples in the regulation of public utilities. It has 
been in common use from the very beginning of public con- 
trol. It is neither socialistic nor confiscatory in ‘its charac- 
ter. Some lawyers, looking at the question from the stand- 
point of their clients, may doubt its constitutionality, but the 
great majority of the legal profession find no difficulty in 
defending its validity. If we are to look upon transportation 
as a national subject and accept it as our duty to sustain 
railway carriers in all communities which are rendering an 
indispensable service, we must impose some such limitation. 
I predict that this feature of the Senate bill, preserved in the 
conference report, will meet with almost universal approval 
and that the immediate future will vindicate its justice and 
efficiency. ". 


The Labor Provisions 


“Fifth. The Senate conferees discovered very early in 
the conference that the House would not accept that part of 
the Senate bill which undertook to create tribunals for the 
adjudication of disputes between railway employees and rail- 
way employers, and to make it unlawful, through combina- 
tion or conspiracy on the part of either employees or employ- 
ers, to punish the public in order to maintain their disputes. 

“T confess that I vielded upon these provisions of the Sen- 
ate bill with extreme reluctance. That there will come a 
time when railway workers will see that this principle pro- 
tects more perfectly than they can ever hope to be protected 
through the strike, I have no more doubt than I have in the 
ultimate triumph of justice in all the fields of human en- 
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deavor. . Is it not possible that in the progress of affairs we 
can discover some way in which to prevent these disputes 
ripening into an interruption of commerce which menaces 
the lives, the health and the peaceful, orderly development 
of society? To me the thought is abhorrent that the judg- 
ment of a governmental tribunal composed of fair, high- 
minded men—a tribunal which takes into consideration the 
rights of man and speaks for the public welfare— can be 
overthrown or disregarded by any class of our citizens. When- 
ever the public interest requires the government to assume 
jurisdiction over a dispute and to enter its decree expressing 
the very right of the matter, all of us, no matter how we work 
or where we work, ought to respect and abide the decision. 
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Carrying All of Our Eggs in One Basket 











From the Detroit News. 


The Senate conferees yielded simply to supreme necessity, 
for we all recognized that a railroad bill must be passed 
before March 1 or chaos would ensue. 

“With respect to the labor provisions of the conference 
report, I am utterly unable to understand the opposition 
which they have aroused among labor leaders, for they leave 
all men free, whether employees or employers, to do whatso- 
ever they please at any time, at any place, or under any 
circumstances. All that I can say of them is that they are 
the best we could devise under the conditions which con- 
fronted us. 

“The voluntary formation of boards of adjustment to con- 
sider and settle, if possible, all disputes except those relating 
to wages is authorized and encouraged. 

“A governmental tribunal is established, composed of nine 
members, with a tenure of office of five years and an annual 
compensation of $10,000. It is to be known as the railroad 
labor board. All of the members are to be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate—three of its members 
upon the nomination of employees, three upon the nomina- 
tion of the employers and three, without restriction, to repre- 
sent the public. All controversies respecting wages or sala- 
ries are to be submitted to this board, and also all other 
disputes not decided by the boards of adjustment which seem 
likely to result in a substantial interruption of commerce. 
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Decisions by the railroad labor board are to be made by a 
majority vote, but no decision can be made unless at least 
one of the members representing the public joins in the deci- 
sion. It is my sincere hope that this board may command 
the confidence of railway wage workers, railway carriers and, 
above all, the public. I earnestly hope that through. its 
intervention justice may be done, and especially that the 
wage workers shall receive that full measure of compensa- 
tion which alone can make men happy, contented and pro- 
gressive. Let us at least try the experiment with faith and 
courage in the abiding belief that whatever defects may be 
revealed in the plan as time passes on we will have the intelli- 
gence and patriotism to remove. 

“Finally, inasmuch as the conference report carries an 
appropriation of $300,000,000 for loans by railway com- 
panies and $200,000,000 for immediate use in making settle- 
ments with railway companies, I submit a very brief state- 
ment of the results of the two years and two months of gov- 
ernment operation of the railroads. 

“T submit this statement, Mr. President, because from time 
to time the developments in the Railroad Administration— 
and I am not criticising that administration—have changed 
the financial conditions. 

‘We have heretofore appropriated for expenditure by the 
Railroad Administration $1,250,000,000. We are now in 
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Returning the Borrowed Railroads 











From the Chicago Post. 


this bill appropriating $500,000,000 more, and before the 
close of the present fiscal year we will be compelled to make 
another appropriation of not less than $400,000,000; in all, 
$2,150,000,000. Of this vast sum it is expected that the rail- 
ways will at various times during the next decade—10 years 
is the limit of the credit extended by the government to the 
rairloads—pay to the government of the advances so made 
sums which in the aggregate will reduce the government’s 
expenditure to something like $850,000,000, and this -will 
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represent the loss incurred in two years and two months of 
government operation. 

“When I presented the railroad bill to the Senate this loss 
—I mean after the railroads pay everything due to the gov- 
ernment and the government pays everything due to the rail- 
roads—was estimated at not more than $650,000,000. 

“T remarked then that, in my judgment, when a final 
accounting was had it would appear that the loss would be 
much greater than $650,000,000. It now is estimated at 
$854,000,000. I said then that I believed it would be more, 
and I say now we will be fortunate if the loss does not 
increase to more than a billion dollars, for it will be remem- 
bered that the amounts I have given are estimates of the 
government and do not include a large number of claims 
asserted by the railroads and denied by the Railroad Admin- 
istration. 

“It would be unpatriotic to complain or criticise, and the 
deficit must be accepted as a part of the cost of the war. I 
have mentioned the subject only to remark that, grievous as 
the burden is, we must bear it, and promptly—cheerfully, if 
possible—discharge our honest obligations.” 


Other Senate Speeches 


Speeches in favor of the bill were made by Senators Rob- 
inson of Arkansas, Myers of Montana, Lenroot of Wisconsin, 
Williams of Mississippi and Simmons of North Carolina. 

Senator Robinson gave an extended analysis of the bill, 
with particular attention to the opposition to it on the part 
of the labor organizations. After referring to the propaganda 
for the Plumb plan he said: “This attitude of resistance to 
railroad legislation based on any other theory than the Plumb 
plan or something analagous thereto has been continued, and 
I am convinced is the principal motive and influence under- 
lying the opposition to this bill both here and in the body at 
the other end of the Capitol. It is not so much the specific 
provision of the pending legislation which prompts the bitter 
opposition as recognition of the certainty that its enactment 
renders improbable further serious consideration in the early 
future of the principle of government ownership and of that 
somewhat indefinite theory known as the nationalization of 
industries.” 

He spoke of the financial provisions of the bill as neces- 
sary for the protection of the railroads during the transition 
period because of the disarrangement of the normal propor- 
tion between the earnings of railroads and their operating 
expenses. He defended the rule of rate-making, saying that 
throughout the prolonged and many-sided discussion of this 
question he had heard no one suggest that 5% per cent of 
the value of the property is an unreasonable or excessive 


return. No one has suggested a lower rate than 5% per 
cent. The claims against the bill have been based on the 


assertion that the effect of this provision is to validate watered 
stock and to require the public to pay transportation rates 
on the basis of railroad capitalization. “Whoever makes 
this statement,” he said, “is either ignorant or deliberately 
falsifies.” 

In discussing the opposition of the labor unions, Senator 
Robinson said: “I have been astonished at the brazenness 
and arrogance which has marked criticism of the labor pro- 
visions of this bill because it does not outlaw the man who 
does not belong to a labor union. When any organization, 
however powerful, departs from its wholesome purpose and 
seeks to crush or oppress the helpless or the weak it enters 
upon a field of activity remote from its real usefulness and 
becomes to that extent an agency of injustice. This is not a 
government of labor organizations. Threats of industrial 
revolution, boasts of political vengeance to be wreaked on 
contemptible cowards who occasionally disgrace public office, 
vengeance through the manifest ill-temper of labor leaders 
who mistakenly regard themselves as the dictators of public 
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policy, may secure temporary advantages detrimental to the 
general public interest for the organizations which they must 
represent, but in the end the public will know and under- 
stand.” 

Senator Myers said he was greatly disappointed that the 
anti-strike section of the Senate bill had to be eliminated in 
conference, because he thought it was very greatly needed, 
but he understood that the Senate conferees did all they 
could to retain it and that they had to drop it in order to get 
legislation. He approved the bill in general, and said that 
if hereafter Congress can get through one bill out of three 
that is opposed by Mr. Gompers the country will be doing 
remarkably well. 

Senator Dial opposed the 5% per cent rule of the bill, and 
declared that the limitation of excess earnings is unconsti- 
tutional. 

Senator Lenroot said he had opposed the Senate bill par- 
ticularly because he believed the labor provisions in that bill 
were very unfair, but that the objections had been removed 
in the conference report. He said that while he would need 
no further justification for his vote than the language of 
the representatives of organized labor in their attacks on the 
bill, he especially approved provisions relating to the control 
of the issuance of securities by railway carriers. 

Senator McKellar said the bill had been greatly improved 
in conference, but he objected both to the so-called guaranty 
of 5% per cent and to the limitation of earnings. 

Senator Pittman opposed the bill principally for the rea- 
son that it does not contain an absolute long and short haul 
clause. He said it represented compromise legislation framed 
to meet a political expediency. Senator Poindexter, who had 
introduced a rigid long and short haul bill, pointed out that 
it had received only 25 votes, and that in order to get through 
any legislation on the subject it was necessary to modify 
his bill. He was in sympathy with the position of the Sena- 
tor from Nevada regarding the rate structure to the inter- 
mountain country, but pointed out what he termed three 
improvements in the fourth section included in the bill, 
because it prohibits the Interstate Commerce Commission 
from taking into consideration potential water competition 
and provides that a lower rate for the long haul shall be 
reasonably compensatory, and it provides that in meeting 
rail competition a higher rate shall not be charged to any 
intermediate point that is a shorter distance than the length 
of the short haul to the competitive point. 

Senator Williams said he was also in favor of a rigid long 
and short haul clause, but that that question should be post- 
poned to some other time and that the pending bill should 
be passed. 


The Debate in the House 


The conference report was adopted by the House after a 
motion to recommit the bill to conference had been defeated, 
229 to 171. The opposition was led by Representatives Sims 
of Kentucky and Barkley of Tennessee, members of the con- 
ference committee who had refused to sign the report, and 
seemed rather weak and half-hearted as compared with what 
had been generally expected. 

It was divided between the Democrats, who were not so 
anxious to defeat the bill as they were to knock out the pro- 
visions for the so-called “guaranty” of 5% per cent to the 
railroads, and the recognized spokesmen for the labor organ- 
izations who attacked the bill as a whole and wanted a two- 
year extension of government operation, but who were par- 
ticularly bitter against the plan for the settlement of wage 
disputes in any other way than by voluntary agreement, with 
a strike threat on one side. 

A party issue was made of the bill by the party leaders 
who closed the debate, Representative Kitchin, the minority 
leader, who called on the Democrats to vote against the bill, 
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and Representative Mondell, the Republican leader, who 
declared that the question was “whether or not as a party 
we are qualified to legislate along constructive lines.” The 
roll call showed that 205 Republicans and 45 Democrats 
voted for the bill and 125 Democrats and 23 Republicans 
voted against it, the latter being mainly labor representatives. 

There was some surprise at the way the labor opposition 
flattened out after the bitter campaign that had been con- 
ducted by the organizations. It had been predicted that the 
majority for the bill might be rather close, but the cry of 
some of the Republican leaders that a vote against the bill 
was a vote for the Plumb plan apparently had some effect, 
and Representative Kitchin said that he knew of several 
who would like to oppose the bill but were afraid to do so 

















From the Chicago Tribune. 


Returning 


because they could not afford to be “held up in their districts 
as having been intimidated by the labor leaders.” 

A large number of railroad labor leaders sat in the gallery 
but left before the final vote after the roll call on Representa- 
tive Barkley’s motion to recommit had clearly foreshadowed 
the result. 

The Democrats generally declined to make an issue on the 
question of government ownership or operation, accepting 
the statement of Representative Esch, who led the support 
for the bill, that the President’s proclamation relinquishing 
the railroads on March 1 was irrevocable and that the roads 
would go back to private management regardless of legisla- 
tion, but many of them agreed with the Republicans that a 
chaotic condition would ensue if the roads were returned 
without remedial legislation, and the question was practically 
narrowed down to whether the bill should be sent back to 
conference for amendment or elimination of the rate-making 
rule and the labor provisions. 

Representative Garland of Pennsylvania said he would 
support the bill if it could be amended to strike out all refer- 
ence to the public in the provisions for the composition of 
the labor board. He referred to the public as an “outside,” 
“disinterested” “third party” which it was proposed to have 
interfere in the relations between the men and their employ- 
ers that had been able to “settle their own differences” for 


25 years. He said the roads should be returned under the 


same conditions as when they were taken over. 


Except from the recognized representatives of labor, there - 


was practically no opposition to the labor provisions of the 
bill. Representative Kitchin said if he could have his way 
he would make them stronger by creating a wage tribunal as 
strong as the Supreme Court, with a provision that no one 
who had ever been interested in a railroad company or a 
member of a union should be eligible, and with a prohibi- 
tion against strikes. Several speakers declared that in their 
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opinion the method of settling labor disputes was eminently 
fair. Many said they did not approve of all parts of the bill, 
but on the whole regarded it as constructive legislation. 

Representative Sims, who had charge of the allotment of 
time to the opposition, had difficulty in assembling his ora- 
tors. At one time he called several names in succession 
without response, and amid cries of “vote” from the Repub- 
lican side he took the floor himself temporarily. He inter- 
rupted his own speech several times to see if anyone was 
ready to replace him. 

Chairman John J. Esch of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce opened the debate, which under 
a special rule agreed to unanimously was to be confined to 
five hours, with an outline of the provisions of the bill and 
an argument for its passage, after which he was greeted with 
cheers and congratulations from both sides. Mr. Esch 
showed specifically that the rate-making rule does not con- 
stitute a guarantee. 


Railroad Administration Finances 


Mr. Esch also read a letter from Director Sherley of the 
Railroad Administration Division of Finance explaining the 
need for the additional appropriation of $200,000,000 to the 
revolving fund provided in the bill, which he said would be 
needed by the Railroad Administration to meet demands 
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From the New York World. 


After Him 


upon it on March 1 and which would represent a part of the 
total loss of the government from the operation of the rail- 
ways. Mr. Hines, he said, will appear before the committee 
on appropriations early in April to ask for an additional 
appropriation of about $436,000,000. Mr. Sherley explained ~ 
that on March 1, after the payment of vouchers, the admin- 
istration would have in its treasury approximately $100,000,- 
000 and in the hands of federal treasurers $215,000,000 and 
in the hands of conductors and agents $95,000,000, but the 
last two items would be required for the payment of out- 
standing obligations for wages for the last half of February 
and materials and supplies and other current indebtedness. 
It would have to pay the carriers about March 1 $180,000,- 
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000 and some additional sums to enable them to meet inter- 
est charges. 

Mr. Esch explained that the government’s total expendi- 
tures for additions and betterments up to March 1 amount in 
even numbers to $1,152,000,000. The amount paid out for 
new equipment ordered and allocated to the several carriers 
amounts to $372,000,000. Of this sum $15,000,000 has 
already been paid in cash by some of the carriers, leaving, 
therefore, a balance for equipment of $357,000,000 which 
the government has expended. Under the terms of the bill 
offsets are allowed by way of placing against the indebted- 
ness of the carriers to the government the government’s in- 
debtedness to the carriers resulting from compensation under 
the federal control act. There can be offset under the 
bill against the $780,000,000 for additions and betterments 
the sum of $461,000,000, leaving as the sum to be funded 
for a period of 10 years, with the option of the carrier to pay 
any time within the 10 years, $319,000,000. 

The net excess of operating expenses and compensation to 
the carriers over the operating revenues for all the roads up 
to March 1 is $854,000,000, Mr. Esch said, and there is due 
the corporations for compensation, interest and open accounts 
$1,442,000,000, against which can be applied interest due 
on government notes and open accounts and additions and 
betterments and indebtedness amounting to $709,000,000, 
making the net sum that must be paid the roads under the 
terms of the bill $733,000,000. 

After setoffs there will be owing the government on account 
of additions and betterments $319,000,000, on account of 
allocated equipment $357,000,000, and on account of other 
indebtedness, which will be represented in long-term notes 
or one-year notes, $239,000,000, a total of $915,000,000. 
The total amount which the government must appropriate to 
make up what may be considered a shortage is $636,000,000. 
If the $200,000,000 is appropriated by the bill, it would 
still leave $436,000,000 to be appropriated. 

“In short,” Mr. Esch said, “the government as a result of 
our experience under federal control will have appropriated 
$1,900,000,000. Of that sum $1,250,000,000 represents 
what already has been appropriated, and $200,000,000 will 
make it $1,450,000,000. The difference would be what I 
have already stated as the amount which the government 
must still appropriate. So that this, in a financial way, 
represents our experience with federal control. This addi- 
tional sum of $363,000,000 will practically have to be 
charged off as a war cost. There may be those who will say 
that this is an expensive experiment. So it is. And yet it 
is worth the price, because without the railroads during the 
war period transportation would have failed and we would 
not have been able to supply our men across the seas with 
the necessities of life, with munitions and all war material. 
So that the war cost that we must charge off is what we pay 
for the railroads’ part in the winning of the war.” 


Rule of Rate Making and 
Arbitration Provisions Opposed 


Mr. Barkley declared that the provision for a limitation 
upon excess earnings would probably be declared unconsti- 
tutional and that the 5% per cent “guaranty” would be left. 
He said Mr. Esch was correct in saying that there was no 
guaranty to be paid out of the treasury, but that it would 
have to be paid by the shippers, and he said he had a letter 
from a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
quoting figures prepared by Dr. M. O. Lorenz, the commis- 
sion’s statistician, to show that the rate-making rule of the 
bill would require an “increase” of rate amounting to $1,250,- 
000,000. He said that if there is anything wrong with the 
credit of the railroads it is due to something else than the 
policy of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and to prove 
it he cited figures showing their growth. While the bill con- 
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tains many good provisions, he said, they are “entirely over- 
balanced by the most vicious and insidious departure from 
established principles.” 

Representative Burke of Pennsylvania said that the bill 
would not prevent strikes but would destroy labor organiza- 
tions for the benefit of the big interests and that the wage 
provisions are as bad as the anti-strike clause of the original 
Cummins bill, because the board would have the power to 
reduce wages. He advocated a two-year extension of federal 
control. “This bill,” he said, “hurls insult and defiance in 
the face of 2,000,000 railroad men.” 

Representative Welty of Ohio objected to the bill because 
he said there was no appropriation in it for the continued 
operation of the waterways, whose operation is turned over 
to the Secretary of War, although he said an attempt to make 
such a provision had been made in Section 202. 

Representative Meade of Pennsylvania, a former railroad 
employee, said the bill would drive labor and capital farther 
apart. He urged a continuation of government control. 

Representative Sims opposed the labor provisions, and said 
he would prefer those contained in the House bill and would 
at least like to see an amendment to provide that a decision 
of the labor board to be binding should be participated in 
by at least one representative of each interest. He opposed 
the rate-making rule as providing a “minimum wage for the 
invested dollar,’ and while he did not urge the defeat of the 
bill he said the President would probably retain the roads 
for another month or so while the bill was being amended. 
He thought the Senate conferees would yield on the rate- 
making rule and enough on the labor provisions to make them 
“decent.” 

Representative Sanders of Indiana said the real question 
involved is whether we are to have government control, gov- 
ernment ownership or the Plumb plan, and that “those who 
are opposed to government ownership and want private own- 
ership and do not want to bring about chaos should vote for 
this conference report.” 


Mr. Hines Explains Revision of Labor Provisions 


Mr. Sanders also read into the record a letter from Director 
General Hines to Representative Barkley explaining that he 
had not originated the labor provisions of the bill, but had 
merely suggested detail changes in the plan already agreed 
upon by the conferees. Mr. Barkley had not read the letter, 
but later said he had not received it until after his speech 
had been concluded. Mr. Hines said: 

“T am told that the impression has been created, as the 
result of a remark made by you in a recent conference of 
members of Congress and others, that I originated the labor 
provisions in the railroad bill. 

“Tf this impression has been drawn from what you said, I 
am sure what you said was misconstrued, because I am 
satisfied any statement you may have made on the subject 
was accurate. 

“In order to prevent the possibility of the situation being 
confused and of the idea prevailing in any quarter that the 
labor provisions represent a policy originated by me instead 
of by Congress, I shall appreciate it if you will be good 
enough to read this letter to the House. 

“Through the courtesy of the conference committee, I re- 
ceived last Saturday a draft of the labor provisions showing 
that the conference committee had definitely adopted two lead- 
ing principles. The first was that there ought to be a wage 
board upon which the public, the employees and the carriers 
would. be represented. The other was that statutory provi- 
sion ought to be made for boards of adjustment to deal with 
grievances. 

“T took the action of the conference committee on these 
two leading principles as indicating its final conviction that 
these two principles should be incorporated in the legisla- 
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tion. Taking this as the foundation for my consideration in 
the matter, I addressed myself exclusively to the question 
whether the details of the provisions agreed upon by the con- 
ference would satisfactorily carry out these fundamental 
principles. In transmitting my suggestions to Senator Cum- 


mins I stated that this redraft is not designed to propose any 
independent view of my own on this subject but is designed 
simply to take the general scheme of the draft as already 
agreed upon and modify it so as to incorporate therein the 
suggestions made in my letter of the 14th instant. 

“As to the wage board, I found that while the conference 
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From the Indianapolis News. 


After Waiting You Get Quite a Start When She Does 
Show Up 








had adopted the three-party principle—that is, representation 
of the public, labor and carriers—it had provided for only 
one representative of labor and one of the carriers as against 
three of the public. I therefore advised that a more satisfac- 
tory and reasonable application of the principle of three- 
party representation would be to have three representatives 
of labor and of the carriers, as well as of the public, making 
a board of nine instead of five. 

“As to the adjustment boards, I found that the provision 
agreed upon by the conference undertook to specify the organ- 
izations of employees which should be represented upon 
these boards and would result that the board of adjustment 
which would pass upon grievances would be dependent upon 
that particular organization to which the employees _be- 
longed, thus producing a great deal of confusion and endless 
jurisdictional conflicts between different organizations. I 
therefore advised that the entire matter of boards of adjust- 
ment be left to the agreement of the carriers and the employees 
instead of being made rigid and inelastic by statutory speci- 
fications. 

“In the original draft which came to me I found that the 
boards of adjustment created thereunder were to handle not 
only the grievances but wage matters also. My experiences 
with the railway boards of adjustment and with wage mat- 
ters in the Railroad Administration convince me that it will 
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be impracticable for such boards to handle both grievances 
and wage matters because of the enormous amount of work 
involved, and I therefore suggested that the adjustment 
boards devote themselves solely to grievance matters. 

“There were various minor features which I suggested. 
One was that a man ought not to be disqualified, as he was 
by the provision agreed on in conference, from being a public 
representative of the wage board because he might therefore 
have been an officer or a member of a labor organization or 
an officer of a carrier. I also advised that representatives of 
the employees on the wage board should not be required, as 
they were in effect by the provision agreed on in conference, 
to give up honorary membership in their labor organizations. 
I also advised that there be added to the standards provided 
in the provision which the conference had agreed to for test- 
ing the reasonableness of wages the further standard of cor- 
recting inequalities due to former wage orders and: adjust- 
ments. 

“T requested our division of law to take the provision as 
agreed on by the conference and to make such changes therein 
as would be necessary to express the changes in detail which 
I above suggested, and I submitted this revised draft of the 
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All Aboard 


provision as agreed on in conference to the conference com- 
mittee. 

“T think I should add that the draft of these labor provi- 
sions as it came to me provided that a dispute could be taken 
up by the adjustment board under several alternative condi- 
tions, which included, among others, a written petition signed 
by 100 unorganized employees or subordinate officials directly 
interested in the dispute. 

“T think it important thus to make it clear that the funda- 
mental principles of the labor provisions are the principles 
agreed on by the conference committee, and that my action 
was simply to suggest changes in detail which, in my opinion, 
would make the principles already adopted by the conference 
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committee more workable than they would otherwise be. 
Copies of my letters on this subject to the representatives of 
the conference committee are attached.” 

Representative Carrs of Minnesota, a former railroad em- 
ployee, asked the elimination of the labor provisions or the 
substitution of the House bill plan—the Anderson amend- 
ment. “All we railroad men want,” he said, “is to meet with 
the employers and talk over our affairs in the old way as we 
did before the roads were taken over.” 

Representative Black of Texas said that he regarded the 
labor provisions as one of the most constructive features of 


the bill and that he thought labor would find that it would | 


afford as much protection of its rights as those of capital and 
the public. He also favored the rate-making rule. 

Representative Crisp of Georgia said he was opposed to 
government ownership and wanted the roads returned to pri- 
vate management. There is nothing unfair to labor in the 
bill, he said, and labor will oppose any legislation that pro- 
vides for the return of the roads. 

Representative Denison of Illinois said he was opposed to 
the Plumb plan and to government ownership, but he would 
vote against the bill because he was against any guaranty by 
the government of any particular return. He had voted 
against the federal control act because he was afraid of its 

















From the Chicago Post. 


The National Turnip 


tendency toward government ownership. He also opposed 
the labor provisions and the limitation of earnings. 
Representative Pou of North Carolina declared that the 
country would see the greatest financial disaster of recent 
years if it gave up the roads without the enactment of a law 
which would give them a chance to earn a fair return. No 
fair-minded man, he said, ought to complain against a 
return of 51% to 6 per cent, and “the condition of the trans- 
portation system of the nation for some years has been stead- 
ilv growing from bad to worse. Passenger service is unsatis- 
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factory, while freight transportation is nothing short of 
lamentable. Almost anything is preferable to government 
ownership and government operation of the railroads.” 
Representative Luhring of Indiana contributed a little 
more information regarding the “caucus” of Representatives 
and labor leaders on February 19. “To my surprise,” he 


said, ““Mr. Shea, who was spokesman for labor at this so- 
called caucus, absolutely failed to point out wherein Title 
III was unjust and unfair to the men he represented, and, 
while criticising certain minor provisions of the bill and 
indulging in misleading generalities, he wholly failed to 























From the Louisvilie Courier-Journal, 


Oiling the Switch 


make any helpful suggestions or point out the way to a satis- 
factory solution. He concluded his statement with an appeal 
that the bill be defeated in its entirety. Practically the same 
position was assumed by Mr. Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor. Mr. Gompers, however, 
denied that he was in favor of government ownership or that 
he had ever been impressed with that proposition. He, how- 
ever, did urge that federal control be continued a little longer 
so that the government ownership proposition could be given 
a fair trial in time of peace. He, of course, lost sight of the 
fact that the railroads have been operating under federal 
control during peace times for over a year and that the 
results have been the same as when the country was at war. 
The main object or purpose of the meeting, as I gathered 
from the remarks of the representatives of labor, was to defeat 
this entire bill for the sole and only purpose of foisting upon 
the country government ownership or some such fantastic 
plan as is embodied in the so-called Plumb plan.” 
Representative Fess of Ohio said the House was presented 
with the alternatives of returning the roads to the owners 
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with ample protection to the public or continuing “the politi- 
cal management now in vogue, which has produced the pres- 
ent demoralization of transportation.” 

Representative Johnson of South Dakota said that “no one 
is satisfied with the conference report. The carriers do not 
like it, the employees are opposed to it, and the public doubt- 
ful of it. That fact alone, to my mind, does more to prove 
the fairness of the conference report than any other one 
thing.” 

Representative Kitchin, in urging the Democrats to oppose 
the bill, said his position was not in compliance with the 
demand of Mr. Gompers and declared that the question of 
government ownership is not involved, but he complained of 
the “insidious propaganda” which he said had been con- 
ducted by the railroads, and said they ought to “reach down 
in their pockets, take $500,000,000 of their $2,000,000,000 
surplus and run themselves for a year.” 

Representative Mondell of Wyoming, in claiming the re- 
sponsibility and credit for the legislation for the Republican 























From the New York World. 
“Good Luck, Bill” 


* party, said: “No man can vote against this conference report 


except the man—if any such there be—who is so enamored 
of public ownership that he is willing to invite nation-wide 
distress and disaster, beginning the first of March, in the 
vain hope that out of the wreck will come government owner- 
ship.” 

Several Representatives made speeches on the railroad bill 
in the House the day before it was taken up. Representa- 
tive Blanton of Texas said he wanted to call attention of the 
country to the fact that ‘within the last few months there 
have been housed within the city of Washington two of the 
greatest, most dangerous and pernicious lobbies ever known 
in the history of the country—one the railroad lobby, the 
unprecedented lobby maintained here by the railroad cor- 
porate interests in their behalf, and the other the lobby, like- 
wise unprecedented, maintained here in behalf of the rail- 
road employees under the direction and manipulation of 
Samuel Gompers.” He urged the passage of the bill, how- 
ever, saying the railroads ought to be returned and that they 
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ought to be ‘“‘made whole” after the government has increased 
the wages. 

Representative Huddleston of Alabama opposed the bill 
on the ground that it “guaranteed returns on watered stock 
and is unfair to labor,” and he urged a two-year extension 
of federal control. 

Representative Rayburn of Texas supported the bill, say- 
ing that while he did not like some features of it everyone 
knows that if the roads are returned without legislation 
within 90 days all except a few of the more prosperous would 
be in the hands of receivers. 

Representative Barkley, who with Representative Sims 
refused to sign the conference report, filed a statement of his 
reasons, in which he attacked the rate-making rule of the bill 
as conferring “financial favors” on the carriers that would 
force a large increase in freight rates. 

Representative Barkley has announced his intention of 
placing before the President before he takes action on the 
bill a comprehensive statement of the reasons why the major- 
ity of the Democrats in the House opposed the bill. 

The bill was engrossed and signed by the Speaker of the 
House and by Senator Cummins, president pro tempore of 
the Senate, shortly after noon on Wednesday and promptly 
transmitted to the President, who was to receive reports on 
it both from the Department of Justice and Director General 
Hines. 


James M. Kurn 


AMES M. KURN, formerly vice-president in charge of 
J operation and construction of the St. Louis-San Fran- 

cisco Railway Company, and since July 1, 1918, general 
manager of the property for the United States Railroad 
Administration with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has 
been elected president, succeeding E. N. Brown, who, how- 
ever, will retain his position as chairman of the board of 
directors. Mr. Kurn will assume his new duties upon the 
termination of federal control. 

As executive head of the St. Louis-San Francisco, with its 
4,769 miles of line in a section of the southwest, which is 
undergoing a very rapid development industrially, Mr. Kurn 
will have an opportunity not only to greatly increase the 
efficiency and capacity of the existing system, but to expand 
its facilities commensurate with the development which is 
taking place in the territory which the system serves. A 
large portion of the Frisco system, lying in the states of 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas traverses oil-producing ter- 
ritory, which a few years ago was used only for grazing 
purposes. 

The discovery of oil has led to unprecedented de- 
velopments throughout portions of the state of Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Kansas. The strategic location of the lines 
of the Frisco system in these fields has resulted in a large 
amount of traffic being offered for movement. With these 
facts in mind it can easily be seen that Mr. Kurn, as presi- 
dent of the Frisco, will be faced with the problem of meet- 
ing this development with adequate service and of develop- 
ing and extending the system. 

The story of Mr. Kurn’s railway career, from the time 
he entered railway service in 1885 as a telegraph operator 
until his recent appointment as president of the Frisco, is 
one of promotions earned through hard work and ability. 
He alsc owes much to his early association with J. W. 
Kendrick, during the period from 1905 to 1911, when Mr. 
Kendrick was third vice-president in charge of operation 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and later vice-president 
in charge of operations. During this period Mr. Kurn was 
serving as superintendent of various divisions on the same 
road. In Mr. Kurn, Mr. Kendrick found one who was 
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ready to accept suggestions and new ideas and to put them 
into effect. Soon after Mr. Kendrick left the Santa Fe in 
1911 to engage in private practice in railway valuation and 
consultation work, he was called upon to make a study of 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. Upon the completion of 
this investigation, he was asked to recommend a general 
manager for the property. The willingness and ability with 
which Mr. Kurn had applied Mr. Kendrick’s operating 
suggestions on the Santa Fe led him to recommend the 
former for the position and on January 1, 1914, Mr. Kurn 
assumed the duties of president and general manager of the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. 

Mr. Kurn was born at Mt. Clemens, Mich., on October 
4, 1870, and began railway work in 1885 as a telegraph 
operator on the Michigan Central. On November 1, 1887, 
he accepted a similar position on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, and during the succeeding five years served as 
operator and agent at various stations on that system, being 
promoted to train despatcher in 1892. He was later ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Rio Grande division and on 
December 20, 1905, was transferred to the New Mexico divi- 
sion, where he remained until October 1, 1910, on which 
date he was appointed general superintendent of the Western 
Lines, with headquarters at La Junta, Col. He resigned 
from this position on January 1, 1914, to become president 
and general manager of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, with 
office at Detroit, Mich., which position he held until March 
1, 1918, when he was elected vice-president in charge of 
operation and construction of the St. Louis-San Francisco. 
with office at St. Louis, Mo. On July 1, 1918, he was ap- 
pointed general manager of that road by the federal man- 
ager, which position he retained until his election to the 
presidency. 

Mr. Kurn has always been noted among his associates for 
the energy and enthusiasm which he puts into his work, 
and it is these qualities that he will bring to the Frisco 
in a period of that system’s history when they will un- 
doubtedly produce the most good and enhance the develop- 
ment of that property commensurate with the development 
of the territories which it serves. 


Delegates of Labor Unions Discuss 
Railroad Bill and Wage Demands 


Bout 2,800 delegates and general chairmen of the 15 
A railroad labor organizations that have demanded 
general wage increases from the Railroad Administra- 
tion began a series of meetings in Washington on February 
23 to consider the President’s proposal for a settlement by a 
tribunal to function after the return of the railroads, but 
apparently much of the time of the meetings has been de- 
voted to a denunciation of the Esch-Cummins bill, and on 
Tuesday it was decided to send a memorial to the President 
asking him to veto the bill. The plan was to hold separate 
meetings of the various organizations and then hold a gen- 
eral meeting, but some difficulty has been experienced in 
finding a hall large enough to accommodate all the delegates. 
There was also some talk of a demonstration for the purpose 
of impressing Congress, but that body acted too quickly to 
enable any such plan to be carried out. 

At the separate meetings on Monday and Tuesday the 
entire correspondence between the executives of the organiza- 
tions and Director General Hines and the President, which 
was published in last week’s issue, was read and discussed 
in detail, but slow progress was made. 

The hiatus between the President’s proposal and the tenta- 
tive acceptance of it by the labor leaders manifestly created 
a delicate situation, particularly as Congress and the director 
general were proceeding on the theory that the Railroad Labor 
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Board created by the bill should pass upon the demands. 
The President stated in his communication to the labor lead- 
ers that if a tribunal was created by law he would see that 
its members were promptly appointed and organized, and in 
order to save time that he would appoint a committee of 
experts to be investigating the subject meanwhile, but that 
if no tribunal were created by law. he would endeavor to get 
the unions and the railroads to agree on a joint commission. 
In their reply the labor leaders objected to waiting for the 
legislative tribunal, but offered to place before their repre- 
sentatives a plan for a special joint commission composed 
of an equal number of representatives of the unions and of 
the carriers, with a condition that a binding decision should 
be reached within 60 days. 

The passage of the Esch-Cummins bill apparently removed 
the alternative proposal made by the President, and at a 
conference on February 19 with the standing committee of 
the Association of Railway Executives, Director General 
Hines discussed the appointment of members of the com- 
mittee of experts rather than of a tribunal to decide the 
case. 

The Railroad Administration’s statement regarding the 
conference with the railway executives was as follows: 

“The director general had a conference this morning with 
a committee of railroad executives. He explained to them 
the situation as to the wage problems now pending. The ex- 
ecutives expressed themselves as fully appreciating the desir- 
ability of expediting these matters so as to admit of their 
earliest practicable disposition. In response to an inqury 
from the director general they stated that upon request of 
the President or director general they would promptly sug- 
gest the names of experts as representatives of the corporations 
to serve on the committee of experts which the President in 
his letter of February 13 to the chief executives.of the rail- 
road labor organizations indicated it was his purpose to con- 
stitute. 

“The President stated in that letter it would be his purpose 
to constitute such a committee to analyze available data so as 
to develop in the shortest possible time the facts bearing upon 
a just and reasonable basis of wages for the various classes 
of railroad employes with due regard to all factors reasonably 
bearing on the problem and specifically to the factors of 
the average wages for analogous labor in other industries, 
the cost of living and a fair living wage, so as to get the 
problems in shape for the earliest possible final disposition. 
The President’s letter also indicated that such final disposi- 
tion would be either through machinery created by law, or if 
no such provision should be made by law then through a trib- 
unal to be created promptly by voluntary action. 

“The time and method of constituting the committee on 
experts will be further considered by the director general 
with the chief executives of the labor organizations before 
making a specific recommendation to the President as to the 
actual constitution of that committee.” 

The labor unions are bitterly opposed to arbitration by the 
labor board created by the law which would include three 
representatives of the public. They prefer to deal directly 
with the representatives of the railroads, apparently realizing 
that under present conditions the public is far more inter- 
ested in the level of wages than the railroad managers. 


> 





LAND-GRANT RAILROADS, according to a bill passed by the 
Senate on February 18, may convey to any state, county or 
municipality any portion of its right of way through public 
lands, to be used as a public highway, street or park. It is 
provided that no such conveyance shall diminish the right 
of way to less than 50 feet on each side of the center of the 
main track. A similar bill applying only to the Union Pa- 
cific was passed in 1919. 


















The Problem of the Day—How to Please the Public’ 


To Elevate the Personnel the Management Must Take the 
Initiative—Follow Well-tried Rules 


By James H. Hustis 
President of the Boston & Maine. 


in railroading. As to whether the railroads are the 

same railroads physically that they were at the begin- 
ning of the war will be answered by different interests in 
different ways, but that question need not seriously concern 
this membership just now. Whether they are the same rail- 
roads mentally—if the term mentally may be applied to indi- 
cate changes that may have been wrought in the personnel— 
is, however, of direct concern to us all. Service is the key- 
note of real success, and railroading is essentially service. 
The changes that have taken place in the past several years 
have caused some of us, especially those who served when 
the individual exercised greater power, and in consequence 
had a more potent influence in obtaining results, to wonder 
whether after all it is worth while. It is perhaps but natural 
that we should over-emphasize the advantages of the old and 
under-emphasize the advantages of the new order of things; 
for there is a new order, and we are shortsighted if we do 
not recognize that fact. 

The men on whom we must depend to run our railroads, 
have been working for the government. Their outlook has 
changed. The condition of their employment and their for- 
mer relationships have been made over. Their organization 
leaders have said that those whom they represent are com- 
mitted to the continued government operation of railroads. 
Many clear-thinking men believe such a step would be most 
unwise, and in the end would react on those who now favor 
it, and would imperil our institution of free government. 
Charles A. Prouty, for many years a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, says: 


Wi ARE FACE TO FACE with the beginning of a new epoch 


“The only complete solution of the railroad problem is govern- 
ment ownership. The question is whether the government can 
operate these railroads efficiently, and that question can only be 
answered by an actual working test. When the war ended I 
urged that the railroads, being in control of the government, be 
retained for a sufficient time and under suitable conditions to 
make that test. I still think this should have been done; but an 
overwhelming public sentiment has decreed otherwise. On 
March 1 private operation enters upon its final test. If it makes 
good, it will become the permanent policy of this country. If it 
fails, public operation in some form must come. I believe it will 
fail, but I hope it will succeed and shall do everything in my 
power to make it succeed 

“Whether it is to be a success or failure depends partly upon 
the carrier and partly upon the public. The carrier upon its side 
must get over the notion that it is to have an unlimited amount 
of money with which it can do anything it pleases and pay any- 
thing it pleases. The expenditure of every dollar must be 
watched. There must be the strictest economy, both at the top 
and at the bottom; and if there is extravagance at the top you 
are certain to find it at the bottom. 

“The public upon its side must become thoroughly saturated 
with the idea that the carrier has no dollar except what is con- 
tributed by the public, and that no great business can be economi- 
cally run without sufficient revenues. If we are to further try 
the experiment of private ownership, let us make that trial a fair 
one.” 


This is a sweeping statement, but it is one that we shall 
do well to heed. If the demand for transportation continues 
on its present scale the task of producing it satisfactorily 





*Abstract of an address delivered before the New York Railroad Club, 
New York City, February 20, 1920. 
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will be a difficult one. The changed relationship with labor 
and the inadequacy of facilities combine to intensify the 
problems of management, and the public will be more exact- 
ing in holding the railroads to a higher standard of service. 

There never has been a time when cheerful patience under 
difficulties will be more necessary, nor when a more attentive 
attitude will have to govern relations between the officials, 
high and low, and the public. During the war the public 
was invited to tell its troubles to Washington. Now these 
troubles must be met locally. There will be no “passing the 
buck.” Whether the roads remain under private operation 
or not depends in the long run on the satisfaction of the 
public and its willingness to support private operation. 

The public is apt to base its judgment on failures rather 
than accomplishments. There is an overwhelming public 
sentiment that the railroads be returned to private operation, 
but that sentiment is based on the expectation that the change 
will remedy most of the features concerning which the public 
has found fault; and we may expect the same critical atti- 
tude now toward private operation. 

I have a friend who is frequently called upon to speak on 
the railroad problem. At present his addresses are prepared 
for the purpose of informing his audiences concerning the 
plans now under consideration for the future conduct of the 
railroads. Recently he came to me in disgust, saying that 
the night before, at considerable inconvenience, he had jour- 
neyed to a place 20 miles from town to speak before a Board 
of Trade. He used the 40 minutes allotted for the talk, 
which was listened to attentively and respectfully. But in 
the discussion which followed there was not one word about 
his paper. What his hearers wanted to know from him was 
why the railroad that served that town didn’t get the “five 
eighteen in on time” and why the railroad wouldn’t provide 
seats for all of the passengers. Nothing else was referred to. 
Not a word about the broad aspects of the relation of the 
railroads to the state; not a single reference to finance or to 
labor unrest. Not even a murmur on who is going to pay 
the freight. The life of that community, its household 
arrangements and its evening social engagements, parties, 
lodge meetings are all affected by the late arrival of that 
train. It matters little to that community who operates or 
owns the railroads as long as the “five eighteen” is operated 
on time. It does matter if the “five eighteen” is not run on 
time. Consequently the audience was not interested in 
whether the Senate or the House bill or the Plumb plan is a 
good thing for the country as a whole. 

There are many “‘five eighteens” to consider. To the inves- 
tor in railroad securities the “five eighteen” is the protection 
of his securities; to the shipper and the passenger it is safe, 
efficient and reliable service; to the railroad worker it is the 
maintaining of the best possible wages and working condi- 
tions. To the publicist, whatever he may be, it is the desire 
to try something new; and so we go. To all of these groups 
the first and strongest appeal is to what concerns their imme- 
diate advantage. 

We cannot tonight discuss the fundamental difficulties of 
the railroads nor the advantages or disadvantages of unified 
control, except that we must see to it that none of the advan- 
tages are lost. We need not be concerned with the failures 
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of practices instituted by governmental control except to 
avoid them. While the abnormal conditions incident to the 
war necessarily meant higher operating costs, we know that 
the introduction of central administration, with its many 
bureaus and its many employees, undoubtedly had an indirect 
effect not only in increasing the expense of operation, but 
what seemed even more important, from our standpoint, in 
widening the gap between men and management. To read- 
just that relationship is, as I see it, our special problem. As 
officers of the railroads our duty will be to furnish service— 
safe, reliable, expeditious. It will be our job to keep the 
“five eighteen” running on time, and let the people decide 
whether the railroads are eventually to be publicly or pri- 
vately owned. We may fail from causes for which we are 
not responsible. We shall fail if we do not have the united 
and hearty support of the two million men who make up the 
railroad forces. 

Many are wondering how the men will measure up and 
what will be their attitude. The recent severe snow storms 
in New England, with the effects of the influenza epidemic, 
have tried men’s souls as well as their physical endurance. 
Railroad men were put to the test. There were slackers, of 
course, as there always have been; but on one road, at least, 
the men responded in the emergency, and they were not found 
wanting. This willingness to do was not confined to depart- 


ments. Men did not consult their working agreements as to 
their obligations. The old spirit was there to overcome diffi- 
culties. 


Of course, there is another spirit abroad with which we 
must reckon, and which is found in that minority who have 
been misled into the belief that the pay envelope is the only 
measure of loyalty. Their influence was felt during the war 
and has been felt since, and has been very potent in encour- 
aging indifference and idleness. I believe, however, that this 
spirit is less in evidence on the steam railroads than else- 
where. I believe that the men generally may be relied on to 
respond to the spirit of service. It is that spirit of service 
which we must recognize and encourage if the private opera- 
tion of railroads is to endure. 

How may it be accomplished ? 

We can develop this spirit of loyalty and pride in work 
well performed by demonstrating to the men that we are all 
partners in a great public enterprise and that all our interests 
are interdependent; but mere statements are worthless unless 
substantiated in daily personal contact by square dealing, 
justice and real human interest. The men are from Missouri 
and will not respond to printed appeals to lovalty or to 
“Fourth of July” orations on the duties of citizenship. They 
must be “shown” by being taken into the confidence of the 
management. Regulations and policies should be explained, 
suggestions should be welcomed and given intelligent and 
sympathetic consideration, and the facts as to the relation of 
revenues and expenses should be made clear. There has 
been a mistaken idea about the whole railroad situation, and 
it is appalling how little even successful business men and 
those having large interests in their charge understand the 
fundamental difficulties of the railroads. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the men themselves are more or less in 
the dark on the whole subject. A defensive attitude should 
not be adopted against grievances — certainly not until all 
the facts indicate that they are unfounded. Not all griev- 
ances merit relief, but a majority are based on a sense of 
having been wronged, and in many cases a full understand- 
ing of the circumstances will remove that feeling. Merit 


should be encouraged, and service beyond the requirements 
and performed under the stress of unusual conditions should 
be appreciated and commended just as strongly as lapses 
from duty are reproved. 

The duty of creating proper relations rests on the men as 
well as on the managers, but the initiative in developing and 
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broadening a relationship based on service and mutual respect 
rests with us; and I am sure that the men of the rank and 
file will co-operate and will have confidence in us to the 
extent that we have confidence in them. 

For more than five years the individual has been submerged. 
In civil as in military life we have acted en masse, with the 
not unnatural result that we are all governed largely by what 
others say and do rather than by what experience has taught 
us is right. We have been flooded with words about, and 
frightened with predictions of the ills beyond. But, diffi- 
cult as are the problems ahead, and they are many, if we will 
but have faith in ourselves and confidence that our neighbors 
and associates, when given the facts, are actuated by the same 
purposes and motives as ourselves, many of the things that 
now seem so complex and difficult will largely disappear. 
In any event I am certain that we shall make more real 
progress if we avail ourselves of the many every-day oppor- 
tunities for the application of well-tried and sound principles 
of human relationships than by attempting to end the ills of 
the world by dangerous short-cuts. 


Accident Bulletin No. 71 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has issued 

Accident Bulletin No. 71, dated November 29, 1919, ° 

giving statistics of railroad accidents in the United 
States in the three months ending with March, 1919. In 
this quarter 51 passengers, 89 employees and 7 other persons 
were killed in train accidents, and 949 passengers and 658 
employees and 18 other persons were injured; a total of 147 
persons killed and 1,625 injured. These numbers, given in 
summary No. 1, compare with totals for the corresponding 
quarter of 1918 as follows: 61 passengers, 157 employees 
and 36 other persons killed and 1,233 passengers, 1,362 
employees and 181 other persons injured, a total of 254 per- 
sons killed and 2,776 injured. Casualties in train service 
accidents, in the quarter under review, bring the total up to 
1,601 persons killed and 11,844 persons injured. In the 
corresponding quarter for 1918 2,123 persons were killed 
and 17,197 injured. 

Including non-train accidents the killed in the 1919 quar- 
ter numbered 1,735 and the injured 35,111. 

The Bulletin calls attention to the fact that the change in 
the value of money has undoubtedly increased the number 
of accidents reported. Train accidents in which the damage 
to cars, engines and roadway is less than $150, and no per- 
son is injured, are not reported. In this quarter the total 
number of accidents not involving casualties numbered 
4,696, of which 670 were classed, as regards damage, as 
between $150 and $200; those costing from $200 to $250 
numbered 679, and those over $250 up to $300 numbered 
504. Assuming that all accidents costing $300 or less dur- 
ing this quarter would in the year 1913 have cost less than 
$150, and therefore would not have appeared in the records, 
the tables for 1919 would thus be abnormally increased by 
1,853 accidents as a result of the increased prices of mate- 
rial.and labor. These accidents which did no injury to 
persons were largely derailments; and it is estimated that, 
except for the changing value of money, the derailments 
would have decreased by 5 per cent instead of increasing 
49.5 per cent, as appears in the records. These and other 
illustrative statements are presented as a suggestion that 
comparisons should be made with caution. 

The Bulletin contains reports, filling 20 pages, of investi- 
gations of accidents made by the Bureau of Safety in the 
quarter under review; 6 rear collisions, 5 butting collisions, 
3 other collisions and 8 derailments; 22 accidents in. all. 
Two of the derailments were on electric roads, but the sta- 
tistical tables are for steam roads only. 





Refrigeration Test Conducted with Fruit Laden Cars 


Comparative Temperatures with Overhead and End Ice 
Bunkers—Electrical Thermometer Readings 


COMPARATIVE TEST of the refrigerating performance of 
A a car equipped with overhead ice bunkers and one 
having collapsible end ice bunkers was conducted re- 
cently. Both of the cars used in the test were pre-iced and 
loaded with Tokay grapes and were handled under standard 
refrigeration requirements from Lodi, Cal., to Chicago, Ill. 
The equipment used in the test consisted of Santa Fe 
refrigerator car SFRD 12646 and Chicago Great Western 
refrigerator car 30000. Car SFRD 12646, Class U, was built 
in the winter of 1917-18, and is equipped with Santa Fe 
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standard collapsible bulkheads (Bohn Syphon) without floor 
racks. Car GGW 30000 was built in the fall of 1915, and 
in the spring of 1919 it was reinsulated to make the insula- 
tion two inches thick, the same thickness as in car SFRD 
12646. During the summer of 1919 the ice tanks, baffle and 
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Fig. 2. Cross Section Through Overhead Tank of Car 
C. G. W.-30000 


drains of car CWG 30000 were reconstructed for experi- 
mental purposes. This car was taken for the test before final 
permanent construction of the hatches, tanks and baffle had 
been made in order that the test could be made last summer. 
The results of the test as regards temperature, air circu- 
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lation and refrigeration would not be affected by this tem- 
porary installation. Car GGW 30000 is equipped with six 
overhead basket ice tanks of the Moore type and with floor 
racks. 

The principal dimensions of the two cars under test are 
given in the table below. 


Apparatus 


The temperature observations taken in the cars throughout 
the test were obtained by means of Leeds & Northrup, resist- 








Section X- X 


Longitudinal Section Through Ice Tanks of Car C. G. W.-30000 


ance type electrical thermometers obtained from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Markets, and were 
calibrated, previous to installing in the test cars, by means of 
an ice bath. The locations of the bulbs for recording the 
temperature of the lading are given in the footnotes to 
Table I. A balanced indicator was used for reading the car 
temperature from the outside, so that it was not necessary to 
open the doors en route to obtain the temperatures of the fruit. 

The amount of ice used in each car during the test was 





CGW 30000 SFRD 12646 
ee ee nee. ee 60,000 60,000 — 
CIE SENOS vis Sn wis cra hae wiereesieseisina 40 ft. 41%. 3 in. 
Inside dimensions— : ; 

PEI Yes Kia akan cine Wane OKT Rate S 37 ft. 105% in. 33 ft. 2% in. 
SRR orn eee tre ree Si. 2. in 8 ft. 234 in. 
Height floor to ceiling............. 7 ft. 8% in. 7% 3 mm. 
Height rack to ceiling. .........++.. 7 ft. 336 im, wee eeeeeeees 
Height racks to ice tank............ §°£t; TIS 1, ce twae denne 
Ice tank— Overhead Basket end 
SE a aioe cara ving Spas ey eee 6,300 Collapsible 
eS ee ree 4% in 1 
EE a ere es False ends Bohn syphon 
Insulation thickness ........ccec0. 2 in. in. 





estimated from full cakes of artificial ice in order to more 
accurately determine the amount. Outside temperatures 
throughout the test were obtained by means of mercury ther- 
mometers, read as often as practicable. The resistance bulbs 
were located in the head end of each car only. No tempera- 
ture readings were taken in the rear half of the test cars. 


Method of Testing 


After the cars were selected at Calwa, Cal., they were for- 
warded dry to Stockton, Cal. At Stockton car CGW 30000 
had the six warm air passages at the side walls, as shown in 
Fig. 1, blocked to see if greater uniformity of tempera- 
tures could be obtained than if they were left open. The pas- 
sages remained blocked from the time the cars were loaded 
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at Lodi, €al., until reaching Clovis, N: M., where they were 
all opened, thus permitting the air to circulate up the side 
wall passages into the ice tanks as well as through the air 
passage at the end of the baffle. 

The cars were pre-iced at Stockton at 6 p. m. October 7 at 
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taken. Both test cars were billed to Chicago, Ill., under 
standard refrigeration; routed Lodi to Stockton, via Central 
California Traction Company, Stockton to destination, via 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

The temperatures in various parts of both cars are shown 


the Santa Fe ice plant, where 10,500 Ib. of ice were placed in Table I. The following table gives the amounts of ice 
TABLE I—Comparison OF TEMPERATURES OF GRAPES UNDER REFRIGERATION 1n Cars SFRD 12646 ann CGW 30000 
I herm, No.3 Therm. No. 4 Therm. No. 5 Therm. No. 6 Therm. No. 7 Therm. No.8 Therm. No. 9 Therm. No. 11 
Forme oN nommernsne ~-AW. . Sh Te ———A--—,  -—-—----— a SS ee 
y CGW SFRD CGW SFRD CGW SFRD CGW SFRD CGW SFRD CGW SFRD CGW SFRD CGW SFRI 
: Location 30000 12646 30000 12646 30000 12646 30000 12646 30000 12646 30000 12646 30000 12646 30000 12646 
ae a 58.7 61.3 56.2  *§ Be 8 60.2 57.2 39.3 59.0 59.0 56.4 53.7 57.1 58.6 56.6 60.8 
Stockton, Sk bvesns% 53.4 59.8 54.4 48.0 56.3 59.5 55.7 36.8 57.5 66.2 54.2 42.6 57.0 58.7 54.1 53.4 
Riverbank, Cal. ..... 50.2 $8.6 53.0 46.2 55.8 58.7 54.6 36.1 56.8 57.1 52.7 41.9 49.1 57.7 50.8 50.7 
OEE eae 47.7 56.3 51.4 44.4 54.8 57.0 53.2 35.7 55.9 55.6 51.5 39.5 47.9 55.9 48.9 48.3 
Bakersfield, Cal. ..... 46.1 54.2 49.8 42.8 53.5 55.2 51.5 35.6 54.6 54.1 50.0 38.2 46.5 54.7 47.5 46.3 
eT” ae 44.3 51.1 47.7 41.6 52.4 52.7 49.3 34.9 53.0 51.7 47.6 37.5 43.9° 52.2 45.5 44.7 
Needles, Cal. ........ 431 49.0 45.9 41.2 50.5 50.7 47.5 35.4 51.2 51.9 45.4 36.8 42.9 50.6 44.4 43.3 
eedles, ar oeewes's 42.8 48.3 45.3 40.5 50.1 50.5 47.1 35.1 50.8 49.4 46.1 36.7 42.5 50.2 44.2 43.0 
eedles, al. eopveees 42.6 48.0 45.2 40.5 49.7 50.3 47.1 35.2 50.5 49.3 46.0 36.6 42.3 49.9 44.0 42.9 
Kingman, Ariz. ..... 420 47.2 446 403 499 498 468 35.3 500 484 456 365 418 49.2 436 42.6 
Cherokee, Ariz beeeke 41.8 45.9 445 49.3 49.3 49.0 46.6 35.3 49.6 48.0 45.4 36.5 41.6 48.7 43.3 42.5 
Seligman, Ariz. 2.0... 41.5 46.6 44.2 40.2 48.5 48.9 46.4 35.4 49.4 47.9" 45.4 36.7 41.6 48.7 43.3 42.5 
Ash Fork, Ariz. .... 41.7 46.6 44.1 40.2 48.2 48.6 46.2 35.3 49.2 47.8 45.3 36.7 41.7 48.5 43.3 42.4 
Wiliams, Ariz. ebevas A1.6 46.3 44.0 40.1 48.0 48.4 46.1 35.2 49.0 47.6 45.1 36.5 41.7 48.2 43.3 42.1 
Winslow, Ariz. er 41.6 45.9 43.9 40.2 47.9 48.0 45.7 35.2 48.8 47.0 45.0 36.5 41.8 47.8 43.1 42.0 
Adamana, Ariz. ..... 40 6 45.2 43.5 39.8 47.5 47.3 45.4 34.9 48.1 46.3 44.4 36.4 40.9 46.9 42.4 41.9 
Gallup, N. eS 40.0 445 43.1 39.5 46.9 46.3 44.9 34.9 47.5 45.7 43.8 36.1 40.3 46.3 41.6 41.5 
| a A ee 39.4 43.7 42.3 39,2 45.9 45.8 44.1 34.8 46.7 45.1 43.1 35.8 39.8 45.8 41.2 40.9 
Vaughn, N. M. ..... 38.9 42.7 41.8 38.8 45.4 44.9 43.3 34.7 45.9 44.0 425 35.6 39.4 44.8 40.5 40.5 
Glovis, N. M.. 39.0 42.6 41.5 38.8 44.9 45.6 43.1 35.7 45.4 44.0 42.3 36.1 39.2 44.5 40.5 40.4 
Amarillo, Tex. ...... 39.1 43.1 40.9 39.2 44.3 44.9 42.7 35.8 45.0 44.3 41.9 36.2 38.9 44.8 40.3 40.5 
Canadian, Tex. ...... 38.9 43.2 40.6 39.4 44.0 44.8 42.6 35.8 44.7 44,2 41.8 36.6 38.8 44.8 40.2 40.9 
Waynoka, Okla. . 39.3 43.6 40.6 39.5 43.9 45.4 42.5 35.4 44.6 45.0 41.8 36.3 39.0 45.5 40.5 40.9 
Wellington, Kan. . .. 38.7 44.3 40.1 39.8 43.6 45.6 42.8 35.2 44.1 45.4 41.5 36.3 38.2 45.7 40.0 41.0 
Wellington, Kan. . .. 38.0 43.9 40.2 39.7 43.4 45.4 42.1 35.4 44.0 44.9 41.5 36.2 38.8 45.4 40.0 41.5 
Emporia, Kan. ....... 380 43.6 40.0 39.5 43.2 45.0 42.0 35.1 43.6 44.5 41.3 35.9 38.8 45.1 39.8 4) 
Argentine, Kan. ..... 37.9 42.8 40.0 39.1 42.7 44,2 41.9 34.9 43.1 43.5 41.3 36.0 38.6 43.9 39.6 4 
Argentine, Kan. ..... 37.7 42.6 39.7 38.7 42.3 43.5 41.5 34.3 43.0 43.2 40.8 35.7 38.5 43.8 39.2 40.2 
Lexington Jct., Mo. 37.4 42.3 39.5 38.6 42.3 43.7 41.2 34.3 42.7 43.3 40.6 35.4 38.3 43.9 39.2 40.1 
Shopton, Iowa... . . 37.0 41.7 39.2 37.7 42.0 42.9 40.3 34.2 42.3 42.5 49.0 34.8 37.8 42.8 38.1 39.5 
Chillicothe, Ill. ...... 36.4 41.b 38.8 37.3 41.7 42.4 39.8 34.0 41.8 42.0 39.4 34.5 37.4 42.3 37.7 0 
Corwith Yards, Chicago 36.0 40.7 38.2 37.2 41.2 42.0 39.4 33.9 41.4 41.7 39.2 34.2 37.1 42.2 37.4 38.7 
Average 41.6 48.2 43.9 40.7 47.7 48.4 44.1 35.3 46.8 7.6 44.7 37.2 41.9 48.1 12.9 0 
Car CGW 30000 Car SFRD 12646 
Location Location 
Bulb Bulb 
No. No. 
3. Fruit temperature top box grapes, Ist stock next end of car, center 3. Fruit temperature top box grapes, 11th stack, center row. 
Tow. 


4. Fruit temperature of bottom box grapes, 8th stack, center row. 

5. Fruit temperature top bex grapes, 4th stack, center row. 

6. Fruit temperature top box grapes, Ist stack next end of car, center 
row. 

7. Fruit temperature top box grapes, 1st stack next end car, center row. 

8. Fruit temperature bottom box grapes, 4th stack, center row. 

9. Fruit temperature top box grapes, 8th stack, center row. 

1. Fruit temperature bottom box grapes, 12th stack, center row. 


in the bunkers of SFRD 12646 and 4,275 lb. of ice in the 
tanks of CGW 30000. The small amount of ice furnished 
CGW 30000 as compared to the total ice tank capacity (6,300 
lb.) was due to the poor manner in which this car was iced 
at that point. No salt was used in either car at any time 
during the test. After the initial icing both cars were for- 
warded to the warehouse of the T. H. Peppers Company at 
Lodi, Cal., via the Central California Traction Company, 
where they were loaded on October 8. 

The loading of the cars commenced at 8 a. m. and was 
completed at 2:30 p.m. The ends of both test cars in which 
the electrical thermometers were located were loaded first. 

Temperature readings by means of mercury thermometers 
during the loading period showed that the grapes were at a 
temperature of 59 deg. F. in both cars. 

Car SFRD 12646 was loaded with 1,050 standard crates 
of grapes, weight 29,400 lb., 10 layers high, 5 rows wide and 
11 stacks long in the end in which the electrical thermome- 
ters were located, and 10 stacks long in the opposite end. 
Car CGW 30000 was loaded with 1,072 standard crates of 
grapes, weight 30,016 lb., 9 layers high, 5 rows wide and 12 
stacks long in the end in which the thermometers were lo- 
cated, and 11 and 12 stacks long in the opposite end. In both 
test cars the regulation center bracing for grape cars was used 
to prevent the load shifting in transit. 

Both cars were sealed at 2:30 p. m., at which time initial 
temperature readings of the electrical thermometers were 


4. Fruit temperature bottom box grapes, 7th stack, center row. 

5. Fruit temperature top box grapes, 4th stack, center row. 

6. Fruit temperature bottom box grapes, Ist stack, next bulkhead, center 
row. 

7. Fruit temperature top box grapes, 1st stack next bulkhead, center row. 

8. Fruit temperature bottom box grapes, 4th stack, center row. 

9. Fruit temperature top box grapes, 7th stack, center row. 

11. Fruit temperature bottom box grapes, 11th stack, center row 


furnished at each icing station en route, as well as the total 
amounts furnished: 


CGW 30000 SFRD 12646 
A i 





=. ae ae aa 
Location Date Total Total 
amount, amount, amount, amount, 
Ib. lb. Ib. 
Stockton, Cal... .ceces Oct. 7, 1919 4,275 4,275 10,500 10,500 
Stockton, Cal..<.scces Oct. 8, 1919 1,710 5,985 1,995 13,495 
Bakersfield, Cal...... Oct. 9, 1919 2,550 8,535 1,950 14,445 
Needles, Cal. .....e0. Oct. 10, 1919 1,300 9,835 1,750 16,195 
Winslow, Ariz....... Oct. 12, 1919 1,100 10,935 1,100 17,295 
eee, BBs vcadacks Oct. 13, 1919 400 11,335 700 17,995 
Ct, es Dcsevcsees Oct. 13, 1919 800 12,135 550 18,545 
Waynoka, Okla....... Oct. 14, 1919 1,250 13,385 1,000 19,545 
Argentine, Kans...... Oct. 16, 1919 2,000 15,385 1,700 21,245 
Corwith Yards, Chicago, * 
WEL.  sandebismucieewun Oct. 18, 1919 500 15,885 1,100 22,345 


The cars left Lodi, Cal., at 3:15 p. m. October 8 and 
arrived at Corwith Yards, Chicago, at 1:15 a. m. October 18, 
thus making the total time for the 2,470 mile trip, 9 days, 
9 hrs. and 55 min., or an average speed of 11.0 miles per 
hour. 

After the cars arrived at Corwith Yards on the morning 
of October 18 no further temperature observations were 
taken. Cars were moved to the Twenty-first street yards of 
the Santa Fe, where the electrical thermometer equipment was 
removed. The cars were held at the yards for consignee’s 
order and for inspection of the fruit by the consignee’s in- 
spectors, Santa Fe inspectors and inspectors of the Inspec- 
tion Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Markets. 
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General Results 


As shown by the table, the total amount of ice furnished 
for SFRD 12646 was 22,345 lb. and for CGW 30,000 
was 15,885 lb., a difference of 6,420 lb., or 28.8 per cent in 
favor of CGW 30000. Both cars had the ice tanks filled to 
the same capacity at the final re-icing at Corwith Yards, as 
at the initial icing at Stockton. The total amount of ice 
melted in each is the difference between the total amount of 
ice furnished in transit and the initial icing. This gives 
11,845 lb. melted in SFRD 12646 and 11,610 lb. melted in 
CGW 30000, or an ice rate of 47.2 lb. per hr. for SFRD 
12646 and 46.3 lb. per hr. for CGW 30000. 

In the end ice tank car it was necessary to keep the bunk- 
ers full of ice in order to secure proper refrigeration, as the 
ice in the lower portion of the bunkers afforded very little, if 
any, effective refrigeration; the car equipped with overhead 
ice tanks had all of the ice located so as to create refrigera- 
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7&G. Dead Floor- 
Fig. 3. Cross Section of Car C. G. W.-30000 


tion, thus making it possible to carry less ice and yet obtain 
the same temperature. 

The chart in Fig. 5 is plotted from the average of fruit 
temperatures taken at the bottom and top layers of fruit. 
Bulbs number 3, 5, 7 and 9 were averaged to show the fruit 
temperatures of the top layer; bulbs number 4, 6, 8 and 11 
were used for averaging the fruit temperatures in the bottom 
layer. This chart and the data in Table I, giving the tem- 
perature comparisons in both cars, show that at times there 
was no difference in the temperature of the fruit in the bot- 
tom and top layers of car CGW 30,000; that the maximum 
difference was 1.4 deg. F., and the average difference was 
0.4 deg. F. 

The minimum difference in the temperatures of the fruit 
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in the bottom and top layers of car. SFRD. 12646 was 5.6 
deg. F. The maximum difference was 14.3 deg. F., and the 
average difference was 8.6 deg. F. The maximum difference 
occurred early in the test while the temperature of the fruit 
was being reduced. 

The marked uniformity in the temperature of the fruit in 
car CGW 30000 demonstrated a uniform circulation of refrig- 
erated aid throughout the entire load. The temperature of 
bulb No. 2 (not given in Table I) in SFRD 12646, located 
six inches below the ceiling at the geometric center of the 
car, fluctuated considerably and was affected more by the out- 
side air temperatures than any other thermometer. This fluc- 
tuation was due to the heat, passing through the roof of the 
car, affecting the air furthest from the ice tanks. Due to 
the location of the ice in the car equipped with the overhead 
refrigeration system, any heat passing through the roof of 
the car must have been prevented from reaching the load by 
its immediate absorption by the ice in the overhead tanks. 

At the time the fruit was loaded its temperature was 59 
deg. F. At the time the car was sealed the average tempera- 
ture of the fruit in the top layer of CGW. 30000 was 58.0 
deg. F. and in the bottom layer 56.6 deg. F. The tempera- 
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Fig. 4. Cross Section of Car A. T. & S. F.-12646 


ture in the top layer of SFRD 12646 was 59.8 deg. F. and 
in the bottom layer 52.0 deg. F. This shows that the fruit 
in the bottom layer of the latter car had cooled 7.0 deg. F.; 
while the fruit in the top layer had increased 0.8 deg., that 
the fruit in the top and bottom layers of CGW 30000 was 
cooled 1.0 deg. and 2.4 deg., respectively. At destination 
the average fruit temperature of the top layer in CGW 30000 
was 38.9 deg. F. and the bottom layer 38.5 deg. F., a differ- 
ence of 0.4 deg. In SFRD 12646 the average temperature 
at destination in the top layer was 41.6 deg. F. and in the 
bottom layer 36.0 deg. F., a difference of 5.6 deg. 

The top layer of fruit throughout the test averaged 47.7 
deg. F. for SFRD 12646 and 44.7 deg. F. for CGW 30000, 
or 3.0 deg. lower in car CGW 30000 than SFRD 12646, 
The temperature at the lower layer in SFRD 12646 is af- 
fected by the cold air coming directly off the ice, which 
accounts for the lower temperatures of this layer. 

The bottom layer of fruit throughout the test averaged 
44.3 deg. F. for CGW 30000 and 39.1. deg. F. in SFRD 
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12646, or 5.2 deg. lower in SFRD 12646 than CGW 30000. 
No effect was noticed in the temperatures throughout the 
load in CGW 30000 when the side wall air passages were 
either blocked or left open. 


Icing in Transit 


In constructing car CGW 30,000 with the improved over- 
head icing system several changes were made in order to 
secure maximum refrigeration and uniform circulation 
throughout the car. The car had previously been equipped 
with six hatches, and they were not altered to instal the six 
overhead ice tanks. The hatches were not originally designed 
to be used with the ice tanks, as finally installed in the car, 
and difficulty was encountered during the test in icing the 
car; considerable more time was required to properly ice this 
ca rthan the other test car equipped with end ice tanks. 

The objectionable feature in icing this car can be overcome 
by using tanks setting transversely and lengthening the hatch- 
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ways, so that each tank can be iced from two hatchways. 

The construction and insulation of CGW 30000 with the 

overhead ice tanks are shown in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. 
Inspection at Chicago 

Three separate inspections of the grapes in the two test 
cars were made at the yards of the Santa Fe by consignee’s 
inspectors, by Santa Fe inspectors and by government inspec- 
tors of the Inspection Service, Bureau of Markets, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The consignee’s inspection report showed that the grapes 
in SFRD 12646 were decayed and moulded much more than 
those in CGW 30000, the difference in the quality of the 
grapes in the two cars being great enough to cause the con- 
signee to unload those in SFRD 12646 at Chicago and to 
divert CGW 30000 on to the New York market. 

The Santa Fe’s inspection report showed “slight decay 
and mould in CGW 30000 some decay and mould in SFRD 
12646, four crates in top layer near doorway slightly wet, 
apparently caused by leak from roof.” These statements 
indicate that the grapes in CGW 30000 were in better con- 
dition than those in SFRD 12646 and corresponds to the 
condition found by the consignee’s inspectors. 

The reports from the Inspection Service of the Bureau of 
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Markets, U. S. Department of Agriculture, are as follows: 

SFRD 12646—Stock well packed, highly colored, and 
presents attractive appearance; a few mouldy berries scattered 
through top half of load, as noted above (top five layers 
crates, balance of load practically no decay). Impossible to 
inspect entire car without unloading; certificate restricted to 
one stack crates next bracing, each end of car. Temperature 
top of door 46 deg. F., bottom 42 deg. F. 

CGW 30000—Decay in this car slightly in excess of that 
in car SFRD 12,646. Stock well packed, highly colored, a 
few scattered mouldy berries, showing very good appearance. 
Impossible to inspect entire car without unloading; certificate 
restricted to one stack crates next bracing, each end of car. 
A few mouldy berries scattered throughout most crates, also 
many berries showing slight mould at stems. Temperature 
at top of door 42 deg. F., bottom 40 deg. F. 

It does not seem that the consignee would have diverted 
CGW 30,000 to New York and unloaded SFRD 12,646 if the 
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Range of Temperature and Ice Furnished During Refrigeration Test 


inspection as shown by government inspectors had been true. 
The temperatures shown by the government inspection report 
at the door was 4 deg. lower at the top in CGW 30,000 than 
in SFRD 12,646 and 2 deg. lower at the floor of the car, 
notwithstanding their claim of there being less decay in 
SFRD 12,646. 

The four crates, “slightly wet,” referred to in the Santa 
Fe inspection report, resulted from condensed moisture drip- 
ping from four baffle supporting bolts which were not prop- 
erly protected. 

Conclusion 


1. Car CGW 30,000, equipped with overhead ice tanks, 
was furnished with 28.8 per cent less ice than car SFRD 
12,646, equipped with end ice tanks. 

2. At times there was no difference in the temperature of 
the fruit in the top and bottom layers of car CGW 30,000; 
the maximum temperature difference was 1.4 deg.; the aver- 
age temperature difference was 0.4 deg. 

3. The minimum temperature difference of the fruit in 
the top and bottom layers of car SFRD 12,646 was 5.6 deg.; 
the maximum temperature difference was 14.3 deg.; the 
average temperature difference was 8.6 deg. 

4. The fruit in the top layer of CGW 30,000 through- 
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out the test averaged 44.7 deg. F. and that in SFRD 12,646 
averaged 47.7 deg. F., or 3.0 deg. higher than in the same 
layer of CGW 30,000. 

5. The fruit in the bottom layer of CGW 30000 through- 
out the test averaged 44.3 deg. F. and that in SFRD 12,646 
averaged 39.1 deg. F., or 5.2 deg. lower than in the same 
layer of CGW 30,000. 

6. The temperatures in test car CGW 30,000 showed that 
the air circulation was practically uniform throughout the 
entire load, giving substantially uniform temperatures in all 
the crates of grapes. 

7. The temperature in test car SFRD 12,646 showed that 
the air circulation was not uniform throughout the load, 
causing an extremely wide variation of temperatures in the 
grapes in the bottom and top layers. 

8. The time required for icing CGW 30,000 was consider- 
ably greater than SFRD 12,646, but by changing the design 
of the ice tanks and hatches practically the same time would 
be required for icing both cars. 

9. The condition of the grapes in CGW 30,000 was much 
better than in SFRD 12,646, the percentage of decayed 
grapes running much higher in SFRD 12,646 than in CGW 
30,000. 

10. Consignee’s inspection reports on the condition of the 
grapes in the two test cars upon arrival in Chicago war- 
ranted them forwarding CGW 30,000 on to the New York 
market and in unloading those in SFRD 12,646 on the Chi- 
cago market. 

11. The inspection report on the condition of the grapes 
in the test cars upon arrival in Chicago, as made by the 
Inspection Service of the Bureau of Markets, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was superficial, since only one stack of 
crates in each end of car was inspected, and was contradic- 
tory to the other reports, both of which showed less decay in 
CGW 30,000 than in SFRD 12,646. 

12. On the whole, the test showed the performance of 
CGW 30,000 to be superior to SFRD 12,646, since it used 
less ice, gave a substantially uniform temperature throughout 
the entire car and carried the load in better condition than 
the other car.: 

The amount of this saving attributable to the overhead ice 
bunker and the amount due to other differences in the con- 
struction of the cars could not be determined. The insula- 
tion in both cars was practically the same, but car CGW 
30,000 was equipped with floor racks, which permitted a free 
circulation of air, resulting in a more uniform temperature 
throughout the car than is possible without the floor racks. 
Additional tests with both cars identical in construction, 
except for the ice bunkers, would doubtless give very valu- 
able data and lead to greater economy in refrigeration in 
railroad cars. 

This test was made by G. J. Congdon, supervisor fuel and 
refrigeration, Chicago Great Western, and witnessed by 
Lester W. Collins, mechanical engineer, Refrigerator Heater 
& Ventilator Car Company, St. Paul, Minn. The test was 
made possible through the co-operation of the shippers, T. H. 
Peppers Co.; consignee, Crutchfield, Woolfolk & Clore; the 
officials and employees of the Santa Fe Refrigerator De- 
spatch Co., and the Santa Fe Railroad. The Bureau of 
Markets, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., loaned sufficient electrical thermometer equipment for 
conducting the test. 





A DistrIncuIsHED SERVICE MEDAL has been conferred on Max 
Thelen, now director of the Division of Liquidation Claims 
of the Railroad Administration, for his services in the War 
Department from June 14, 1918, to January 15, 1919, in con- 
nection with the supervision of war contracts. He was ap- 
pointed as surveyor of contracts and later held various other 
offices in the department in connection with contracts. 
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Freight Traffic Conditions in ihe West 


HE PRESENT CONDITION of freight traffic in the West 
is one entirely dependent upon the ability of carriers 
east of Chicago to accept and move commodities. 

The congested condition of practically every important ter- 
minal between New York City and Chicago has necessitated 
the application of stringent orders and embargoes which, 
however, have afforded only temporary relief in that, as 
soon as they have been lifted or modified, the congestion 
has again become acute. 


The Chicago Terminal Situation 


A description of the situation existing at each of the ter- 
minals lying between New York City and Chicago would 
necessarily be merely a repetition of facts and figures, the 
cause for which would, in all cases be similar, i.e., the 
inability of connections to accept and move accumulated ton- 
nage. In addition, it is probably true that the condition 
at each of these terminals is analogous to the situation ex- 
isting at Chicago, where a large part of the interchange be- 
tween western and eastern carriers is made. In turn, a 
description of the situation existing at Chicago gives the 
reasons for such freight congestion as now prevails on 
roads west of that point. 

The daily interchange capacity of the Chicago terminal 
is approximately 50,000 cars a day. During the month of 
January, 1920, the number of cars interchanged daily through 
this terminal varied between 30,500 and 50,000, depending 
largely upon weather conditions. As compared with Janu- 
ary, 1919, the daily record for the same month of this year 
shows that, with few exceptions, the number of cars inter- 
changed daily has consistently exceeded last year’s record 
by from 6,000 to 10,000 cars. During February, 1920, the 
total daily interchange in the Chicago terminal has mounted 
until it has at times exceeded the total capacity of the ter- 
minal, and at no time during the present month has the 
total number of cars interchanged dropped below 42,500 
each day. When compared with the high daily record of 
41,000 cars interchanged in the Chicago terminal during 
the month of February, 1919, this record is clearly indicative 
of the situation existing at the present time. 

Other records recently compiled, showing the number of 
cars on hand in the Chicago terminal for eastbound move- 
ment, are even more indicative of the existing situation, due 
entirely to the inability of eastern carriers to accept and move 
traffic. On February 16, 1920, there were 12,936 cars in 
the Chicago terminal awaiting eastbound movement. Since 
February 1, the average accumulation of cars at this point 
awaiting movement east, has been between 12,000 and 
14,000. This accumulation would require at least 48 hours 
to move if all incoming freight was to be stopped, inas- 
much as the average number of cars handled eastound from 
Chicago daily is approximately 6,000. 

The westbound movement in the Chicago terminal is be- 
ing moved currently, but to capacity, both in movement and 
car supply, according to Chicago traffic officers. 


The Northwestern Region 


In general there is at present no acute congestion in the 
Northwestern region, with the exception of that existing in 
the Chicago terminal. The situation at other terminals in 
this region is, however, analogous to, and dependent upon, 
the situation at Chicago, and varies in common with the 
amount of accumulation at the latter point. Indicative of 
the condition in general are the figures compiled by North- 
western regional officers for February 14. On that date 
there were 6,469 cars delayed over 48 hours on account of the 
inability of carriers to receive and move this tonnage. This 
is approximately the daily average which has existed for the 
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past six weeks. To this number of cars should also be 
added 2,046 cars delayed on account of formal embargoes, 
and 2,336 cars delayed over 48 hours on account of the 
inability of connections to accept and move them. 

Other terminals in the Northwestern region, such as St. 
Paul, Minn., Minneapolis and Duluth, which have expe- 
rienced more or less congestion during the period of govern- 
ment control, are now reporting that practically all traffic 
is being handled currently, but that any further conges- 
tion in connecting lines will undoubtedly result in a serious 
tie-up at these points. 

It can readily be seen that the entire freight situation in 
the Northwestern region is dependent upon the condition 
existing at terminals further east, the condition of which 
varies with the freight traffic situation in the Chicago ter- 
minal, which in turn depends upon the ability or inability of 
eastern carriers to accept and move the traffic offered. 


The Central Western Region 


Unfortunately no compilations have been made for the 
Central Western region such as have been prepared for the 
Northwestern region. ‘Traffic officers of the region, however, 
state that, in general, there has been little serious accumu- 
lation of freight, and such accumulation as has been noticed 
has been due, as in the case of the Northwestern region, to 
the inability of eastern roads to accept and move traffic. 
The terminal situation at Kansas City, Mo., and at St. Louis 
has been watched very closely, and although no serious ac- 
cumulations have resulted, more or less congestion has been 
prevalent for some time. At Kansas City the situation has 
been exceptionally tense for approximately two months, and 
at St. Louis the inability of the Wabash to accept additional 
tonnage has resulted in a similar condition. Embargoes 
on through traffic routed via the Ft. Worth & Denver City, 
have been in effect since December, 1919. These embargoes 
were placed because of the congested condition of the West 
Texas lines, in turn the result entirely of the extraordi- 
nary development of the Western Texas oil fields. The 
placing of embargoes on through traffic routed via the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe, and the Texas & Pacific through 
Sweetwater, Tex., has also resulted in a certain amount of 
accumulation on lines in the Central Western region, these 
embargoes likewise being due to the rapid extension of oil 
operations in Texas and the resultant heavy traffic in oil 
and oil-well supplies. Practically all of the transcontinental 
lines in the Central Western region have reported excep- 
tionally heavy traffic although they have been able to handle 
this traffic without serious terminal congestion. 


The Southwestern Region 


Terminal congestion in the Southwestern region has been 
principally confined to roads operating in and tributary 
to the newly developed Texas oil fields. This condition 
has necessitated the placing of embargoes on many of the 
roads in Texas, and as a result, has caused accumulations 
of freight to occur at many of the smaller terminals. The 
exceptionally heavy cotton crop produced in Texas during 
the past year has also resulted in a certain amount of con- 
gestion, but this is being rapidly cleared owing to energetic 
steps taken by both Railroad Administration officers and 
shippers. 


Causes of Congestion 


The fundamental reason for this situation has been, and 
will continue to be the enormous increase in the tonnoge oi 
commodities offered to the railroads for movement. In the 
Northwestern region alone, the number of cars loaded daily 
has increased 3,000 over the records established for last year, 
and the total number of cars handled daily has increased 
approximately 20,000. This cause has been abetted. by 
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periods of extremely bad weather, especially. in the South- 
western region, where heavy rains have seriously damaged 
road-beds and greatly reduced the efficiency of the existing 
carriers. Throughout all of these regions, every effort has 
been made to use the existing facilities to the greatest ex- 
tent ossible, and the latitude in diversions and joint ar- 
rangements existing under unified control have been employed 
to the utmost. However, with all of these aids, the accumu- 
lations at various points have not been dispelled, although 
they have been reduced. It is undoubtedly true that without 
the co-operative machinery existting at present, it will be 
harder to eliminate congestion at many points. 

The situation throughout the West in general is tense. 
Practically every railroad and terminal is now operating to 
its maximum capacity, and many have exceeded all previous 
records for the amount of tonnage handled. It can readily 
be seen that the conditions existing at all terminals in the 
West will immediately become critical if any further con- 
gestion arises at Chicago or east of that point. 


Brown’s Discipline on the | 
Canadian Pacific 


NE OF THE ROADS on which the regulations for the ad- 
ministration of discipline without suspension are car- 
ried out in a very systematic way is the Canadian 

Pacific; and the monthly “Educational bulletin” contains 
much instructive matter. Usually, as, indeed, ig inevitable, 
in the nature of the case, the notes concerning defherits are 
much more numerous than those of the opposite character; 
but the bulletin, for December last, issued by J. J. Scully, 
general superintendent of the Algoma district, starts off with 
nine commendatory items. Some of these we quote: 


L. Kennedy, conductor; B. F. Daniels, engineer; W. J. Miller, fireman; 
M. McCnaig, trainman; E. B. Tremblay, 10 merit marks for good services 
rendered in getting tire off engine and getting engine and train into clear 
at Hurkett, for Trans-Canada train, thereby reducing delay. 

Currie, conductor; . Connaughton, engineer, twenty merit marks: 
At washout at while pinned in engine in water of Lake Ramsay, 
told men around them to leave them alone until they had flagged a west-: 
bound freight train. 

L. Fournier, fireman, 20. After going down with engine in washout 
rendered very valuable first aid assistance to men pinned in engine. 

William Bain, trainman; A. R. Edwards, trainman, ten, for firing engine 
on freight train over greater portion of sub-division, when fireman owing 
to fatigue was unable to do so. 

M. Souliers, trainman, 20, for extraordinary promptness and energy dis- 
played in going to flag train after he had been thrown out of engine going 
into washout. 

G. Tapping, Trainman, 15, for prompt and efficient action in getting 
Coolies out of damaged coach and directing their movements to shelter: 
temperature 47 below. 

William Smith, trainman, 10, for refusing reward offered by passenger— 
circumstances being—trainman found purse containing large amount of 
money and had it returned to passenger. 


Some of the demerits are of interest; for example: 


Car inspector, five, for placing soft coal, instead of hard coal, in sleeping 
car on passenger train, resulting in discomfort to passengers. 

_ Call boy, 20, for improper delivery of commercial telegram, after being 
instructed how to deliver it. 

Conductor, 30, for not getting new clearance, knowing the one he had 
was incorrect as to next train ahead, also exceeding speed limit and allow- 
ing front end brakeman to ride in van. 

; Fireman, five, for failing to read clearance and orders when on freight 
rain, 

Engineer, 40 marks and reduced to fireman for one year; violation of 
Rule 93, resulting in rear collision. 

Operator, five, for allowing freight train to leave his station without 
ascertaining if train ahead had reached next station. 

Trainman, ten, for riding in van instead of engine, when front end 
brakeman on freight train. 

Trainman, 20, for taking passenger back to the observation car on pas- 
senger train, when said passenger had no right to be there 


One incident made the subject of a special paragraph, was 
as follows: 


While whistle on locomotive of a passenger train was being sounded for 
highway crossing, valve stuck open and could not be closed. Train Bag- 
gageman V. Lanthier, having a whistle in baggage car being shipped under 
value label, immediately produced it and engineer S. E. Kennedy dumped 
portion of his fire. banked remaining part, cooled engine and removed the 
defective whistle and applied the whistle from the baggage car. He was 
given valuable assistance in this effort by engineer S. Adams, who was 
travelling as passenger on train. As a result of the good judgment and 
commendable effort made by these men the engine was able to take train 
through to terminal with only twenty-four minutes delay. 
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Calling-On Signals, Telephones, 
and Track-Circuit Control 


Hi LAST ACCIDENT BULLETIN of the Interstate Com- 

i a merce Commission Bulletin 71, dated November 29, 

(noticed in the Railway Age, February (?) contains 

a report on a rear collision of eastbound trains which oc- 

curred on the Pennsylvania Railroad at West Philadelphia 

on January 18, 1919, giving details of the cause of the col- 

lision not before made public; and we print below a synopsis 

of the report, embracing numerous facts of interest to signal 
engineers and operating officers. 

In this collision a freight train ran into a passenger train 
and it resulted in the death of one employee and the injury 
of six employees and four passengers. 

“This accident was caused by a calling-on signal, which 
had been displayed at caution for a previous engine, being 
left in the caution position; by the failure of the engine- 
man of the passenger train to operate his train under abso- 
lute control as required by the rules and dictated by good 
judgment under the exceptional circumstances which existed 
at the time; and by failure to provide adequate flag pro- 
tection. . . . Some of the automatic block signals are 
semiautomatic, operated from interlocking, plants. JO and 
NR signal stations are located a mile apart, west and east, 
respectively, of the New York & Pittsburgh subway (an 
under passage for eastbound crossing the route of south- 
bound trains). The western approach to the subway is a 
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Collision of January 18, 1919 


tunnel, and the point of accident was in the subway about 
200 ft. east of the eastern portal of the tunnel on an in- 
creasing curve to the left, the maximum curvature of which 
is six degrees. At the point of collision the grade is 1.72 
per cent ascending for eastbound trains. The weather at 
the time was cloudy. 

“The trains involved were eastbound freight extra 928, 
engine, 46 loaded cars and two helper engines, and east- 
bound passenger No. 20, engine and five cars. The freight 
train had left Enola, Pa., at 9 o’clock the night before and 
had been on the road about 14 hours. It passed JO at 10:40 
A. M. with helper engine 1965 at the rear. It parted and 
had to have help; and engine 327, running with tender 
ahead, passed JO at 11:15 a. m., and stopped for the signal 
west of the tunnel. On getting the calling-on signal, the 
engineman called in his flagman-and proceeded cautiously 
to find the rear of extra 928. When the rear of engine 1965 
was seen and a coupling made, the flagman went back into 
the tunnel with a red flag and a red light. He did not have 
torpedoes or fusees with him and stated that there were 
none on the engine. The tunnel was filled with steam and 
smoke and he could not see. When he heard a train com- 
ing through the tunnel he ran toward it, signaling and call- 
ing, and threw his lantern at the engine, but failed to at- 
tract attention. 

“Passenger No. 20 passed JO at 11:29% a. m, and 
passed the flagman of engine 327 a short time later. The 
engineman of No. 20 was not aware of the train ahead until 
he emerged from the tunnel, when he heard a shout and 
immediately applied the brakes in emergency, but too late 
to avert the collision, which occurred at about 11:31 or 
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11:32 a.m. Employees said that the speed’ of No. 20 was 
not more than 10 miles an hour but it was probably‘in excess 
of that rate. The three engines were considerably damaged, 
and-the caboose was practically destroyed. Bee 

“The signals on this line are of the 3-position, ‘upper 
quadrant, semaphore type. NR signal station is a modern 
plant, well installed and maintained. The interlocking 
machine is of the electric type. All functions are straight 
electric except signal 8-R, which is electropneumatic. This 
signal is located at the west end of the subway about 3,070 
feet west of NR signal station and out of sight of signal- 
men. The bottom arm of this-signal, 8-Rb, is known as a 
hanger or ‘calling-on’ signal; normally it is operated as a 
semi automatic signal, being controlled by track, line, and 
local circuits. A push-button arrangement is provided where- 
by the track-circuit control feature may be eliminated; 
when the block is occupied, signal 8-Rb can be placed in 
the caution position by the signalman by moving lever 8 to 
the right and pressing a push button, which is then un- 
covered. Signal 8-Rb remains in the 45-degree position, 
irrespective of the condition of the block, until lever 8 is 
restored to normal position. 

“A train approaching signal 8-R and finding it in stop 
position is required under the rule to ascertain the cause 
by telephone and fill out a clearance card by direction of 
the signalman if necessary. In order to avoid making out 
these cards, it has been customary for the signalman, when 
notified of a train west of or at signal 8-R, to place signal 
8-Rb in the caution position by means of the push-button de- 
vice. This action has the effect of nullifying the track cir- 
cuit control over the signal and authorizes a train to pro- 
ceed at low speed and enter the block, though already oc- 
cupied. Operating in connection with signal 8-Rb are sev- 
eral light indicators; one of these, located in front of the 
director, is extinguished when an approaching train reaches 
the home signal at JO; a red light on the machine is dis- 
played when signal 8-Rb has moved from the horizontal 
position; and when a train enters the block controlled by 
signal 8-Rb a white light on the machine is extinguished; 
when a train has passed or cleared signal 8-R, the indi- 
cator in front of the director is illuminated. 

“When JO reported No. 20, NR asked where it was, and, 
on being told ‘down here,’ which indicated that it was near 
the west portal of the tunnel, he put lever 8 back so as to 
restore signal 8-Rb to the- stop position; but No. 20 had 
already passed that signal. The passenger train received © 
a caution indication at the signal near JO. 


Discussion 


“Tt is apparent from the investigation of this accident 
that several factors were involved, and that it might have 
been averted by any one of several employees. In the fol- 
lowing statement of cause and discussion, these features 
are considered in sequence and not necessarily in the order 
of relative importance. 

“The investigation disclosed that the calling-on signal was 
left in the caution position for about 10 minutes after en- 
gine 327 passed it. This engine passed JO at 11:15 a. m., 
was delayed about five minutes at signal 8-R, and had 
passed through the tunnel and stood coupled to the rear 
of extra 928 some seven or eight minutes before the colli- 
sion occurred. The signalman at NR block station was 
familiar with the schedule of train No. 20 and means were 
available for him to ascertain whether that train was on 
time. Under the circumstances no indication could be re- 
ceived that engine 327 had passed signal 8-R, but under 
the rules, it was the duty of the signalman to restore signal 
8-Rb to normal or stop position after allowing a reasonable 
time for the movement of the light engine which had. been 
authorized, and in any event it was imperative that he 
should do so before the arrival of No.. 20. His failure to 
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restore that signal to normal before No. 20 passed it resulted 
in that train accepting a signal which was not intended to 
be displayed for it. Had this signalman properly performed 
his duty in this instance, the accident would undoubtedly 
have been averted. 

“In view of the signal indication received, as well as the 
fact that the view in the tunnel was totally obscured by 
steam and smoke, the engineman of train No. 20 should 
have reduced the speed of his train to a very low rate and 
should have proceeded only when he was certain that his 
train was absolutely under control. Had the speed of his 
train upon emerging from the tunnel been as low as was 
claimed, the distance of 150 or 200 feet to the point of col- 
lision would probably have been sufficient to bring the train 
to a stop. It is evident that the speed of train No. 20 ex- 
ceeded that authorized by the signal and rules as well as 
that permitted by good judgment of an experienced engine- 
man, and it is believed for that reason that the direct 
responsibility for this accident rests primarily upon the en- 
gineman, Had he fully complied with the signal and the 
rule, and exercised good judgment under the circumstances, 
the accident would not have occurred, notwithstanding the 
failure of the signalman promptly to restore the signal to 
normal position. 

“The conductor and engineman of engine 327 are also at 
fault for failing to see that adequate flag protection was 
afforded their engine. Under the circumstances, the con- 
ductor should have instructed his flagman to remain at the 
western portal of the tunnel and hold all trains until re- 
called. The rules also require that the engineman and con- 
ductor must know that their locomotive is supplied with 
all signals necessary. The investigation developed that 
engine 327 was not supplied with all materials required to 
provide necessary flag protection. 

“The flagman, being an experienced employee, should have 
remained at the western portal of the tunnel without in- 
structions; and he is also at fault for not knowing that 
the proper flagging materials were at hand. 

“As is evidenced by the occurrence of this accident, the 
push-button feature of signal 8-Rb introduced a source of 
possible danger. The direct lever control of a signal in that 
location is considered by no means good practice, and this 
was one of the controlling conditions which rendered this 
accident possible. It is noted that since the accident, meas- 
ures have been taken to eliminate the unsafe condition dis- 
closed; the push-button arrangement has been discontinued, 
thereby eliminating the calling-on feature of that signal.” 


Railroads Assert Post Office 
Department Evades Mail Pay Order 


RED H. Woop and other attorneys for the Railway Mail 
Pay Committee, representing the railroads, have filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission a petition 

alleging that instructions and rulings with reference to the 
transportation of mail by railroads, issued by the second 
assistant postmaster general to become effective on March 1, 
are in conflict with the order issued by the commission re- 
cently in the railway mail pay case, and the commission is 
asked to issue a ruling. It is stated that on or about Feb- 
ruary 11 the second assistant postmaster general issucd a 
book of instructions and rulings for the application of the 
space system of authorization and payment for the trans- 
portation of mails purporting to give effect to the newly 
established rules of the commission and superseding previous 
instructions and rulings. 

The carriers allege that these rulings are in certain re- 
spects, set forth in detail in the petition, in conflict with 
the order, and also that in certain respects new rulings have 
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been established enlarging the duties or affecting the pay of 
the carriers without authority of the order of the commis- 
sion. The carriers are of the opinion that the instructions 
are plainly in conflict with the order, but the ruling is asked 
in order that the matter may be determined in an orderly 
and seemly way. The principal point complained of is that 
the department’s order in effect provides for changes in the 
space authorizations en route without regard to the ability 
of the railroad to reduce the consist of the train, whereas it 
is contended that the commission’s order is plainly intended 
only to permit the discontinuance of authorizations after the 
department has no further use for the car, and that this is 
accomplished by discontinuing the authorization for a cer- 
tain amount of space and immediately substituting an au- 
thorization for a lesser amount of space. 

The commission said in its decision that when a full car 
needed over part of a run and less space is needed over the 
remaining part of the run it is not just that the railroad 
company should receive no pay for the wasted space involved 
in the extra service. As an example there is cited a case 
testified to at the hearing before the commission. On Boston 
& Maine train No. 53, running from Boston to Groveton, 
N. H. a 60-foot R. P. O. car is authorized from Boston 
to Plymouth, 124 miles, where the authorization is reduced 
to a 30-foot apartment car as far as Wells River, 43 miles 
further. There it is again reduced to a 15-foot apartment 
car from Wells River Junction to Whitefield Junction. ‘To 
make the change and perform the transfer,” the petition 
says, “would delay the train 40 minutes, miss the connections 
at junction points further on, and thereby delay passengers 
and mail for connecting trains, 6% hours for one connec- 
tion, 5 hours for another. and 9 for a third connection. The 
resulting delay to the mail would be so serious that the rail- 
road company was informed that if it made the changes in 
equipment theoretically contemplated by the authorization its 
mail would be diverted.” 

It is stated that the rule proposed by the department would 
have prevented the second change from a 30-foot apartment 
car to a 15-foot apartment car, but would have preserved 
the first change at Plymouth from a 60-foot R. P. O. car to 
a 30-foot apartment, Plymouth being the point at which the 
delay specified would be encountered. The rule established 
by the commission, it is contended, would give the railroad 
company pay for the full round trip of the car run for the 
60-foot car actually set apart and devoted to the mail for 
the whole run, and this is the pay the railroad company 
should in justice receive. 

“As long as such practices are possible,” the petition says, 
“the space basis can never be an equitable basis of pay. It 
is a mere quibble to say that a change from a 60-foot R. P. O. 
car to a 30-foot apartment car, or from a 30-foot to a 15-foot 
apartment car is a discontinuance of an R. P. O. or apart- 
ment car authorization and the substitution of another.” 

It is also alleged that the postmaster general has ruled 
that the order of the commission providing for separate pay 
for side and terminal service is not applicable for the period 
between November 1, 1916, and March 1, 1920, which, it is 
charged, is a misinterpretation of the commission’s decision. 





A NUMBER OF TESTS WERE MADE recently on the Southern 
Pacific for the purpose of determining whether superheater 
locomotives, equipped with 10,000-gal. tenders, can handle 
full-tonnage trains between Mecca, Cal., and Niland (a dis- 
tance of 47 miles), and between Niland and Yuma, Ariz., 
(adistance of 59 mlies), without the use of water-cars. The 


hauling of water-cars over this stretch of desert is continued 
at a large yearly expense and notwithstanding the many at- 
tempts made to locate water and establish water stations, no 
satisfactory supply has yet been discovered. The results of 
the tests have not yet been made public. 














Labor Leaders Fight the Esch-Cummins Bill 


Congressmen Resent Apparent Attempt to Dictate to Them. 
Subordinate Officials Go on Record 


the American Federation of Labor to defeat the Esch- 
Cummins bill by threatening the political future of 
Congressmen who vote for it, in the hope that a failure of 
the bill might prevent the return of the railroads on March 1, 
was given a new impetus when they learned of the new 
labor provisions of the bill, providing for practically com- 
pulsory arbitration, although without penalties, by a board 
on which the public would have a one-third representation. 

A conference with members of Congress for the purpose 
of planning the final fight against the bill was in progress 
when they learned of the new provisions for the settlement 
of wage disputes. The railroad labor leaders then went 
into conference with the officers of the American Federation 
of Labor, and on February 19) another meeting was held in 
the office building of the House of Representatives at the 
call of Representative Nolan of California, which was 
attended by most of the recognized spokesmen for labor 
among the Representatives. The call for the meeting was 
so worded, however, as to bring out a number of Congress- 
men who could not be so classed, and led to a lively con- 
troversy. The meeting was held in the caucus room, and 
Representative Sanders of Indiana charged that members 
of Congress had been called into caucus by organized labor 
to be dictated to on the railroad bill “in order to foist gov- 
ernment ownership upon the country.” When it was ex- 
plained there had been some misunderstanding, and the 
chairman of the meeting asked how many had attended with 
the understanding that a caucus was to be held, about twenty 
of the Representatives rose. President Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor replied to Mr. Sanders, say- 
ing: ‘Samuel Gompers has not been very much an advocate 
of government ownership. Turn back the railroads, but 
leave the railroad men unfettered.” 

According to press reports of the meeting, Mr. Gompers 
read an abstract of a telegram which, he said, according, 
to information conveyed to him, had been sent out by 
Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the Association of Railway 
Executives, saying that the only difference between the anti- 
strike clause of the Cummins bill and the new provisions 
adopted by the conferees, was that in the former a penalty 
could be imposed by a jury, while in the latter an injunc- 
tion method would be followed and a penalty fixed and 
assessed by a court in contempt proceedings. 

On the following day Mr. Thom issued a statement deny- 
ing he had sent any such telegram or had said anything 
that could be construed into the slightest foundation for Mr. 
Gompers’ statement. 

A memorial to Congress was read at the meeting, which 
contained an argument against the railroad bill, but par- 
ticularly against the new labor provisions, which were 
attacked bitterly. Individual members of Congress also have 
been deluged with telegrams and letters protesting against 
the bill. 


TT" campaign of the railroad labor organizations and 


Memorial to Congress 


In the memorial objection was made to the provisions of 
the bill giving the “subordinate officials” the same recogni- 
tion as employees and particularly to the provision which 
authorizes the labor adjustment boards to consider disputes 
on petition of 100 unorganized employees, as well as upon 
the application of any organization of employees or subor- 
dinate officials. An abstract of the memorial is as follows: 
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“Railroad employes never have and do not now seek to be 
treated as a privileged class, but we ask and expect just and 
equitable treatment and the continuation of our unalienable right 
to have an equal voice, representation, and vote in any tribunal 
created by law or mutual agreement which is to establish by its 
decisions the compensation we are to receive for our efforts and 
the working conditions under which our services must be ren- 
dered. One-tenth of the population of the United States is rep- 
resented by the railway employees. We render the service on 
which the life of the nation depends. We have a dual interest 
to conserve, interest as citizens, and our interest as the great 
human force that makes possible this essential service. As citi- 
zens and railway employees, we protest against the adoption of 
the pending railroad bill, and as ground for our protest we show: 

“First.—That the pending bill violates in its provisions the 
fundamental principles of American government. The people 
of the United States have retained to themselves certain elements 
of sovereignty of which they may not be deprived by the act of 
any legislative hody. 

“These powers reserved to the people in the various Bills of 
Rights were by the framers of the Constitution held to be in- 
violate and against federal invasion. The proposed railroad 
bill, by guaranteeing to investors in railways a minimum return 
of 6 per cent, thus conferring upon railway corporations and the 
holders of railway securities particular and exclusive privileges 
‘distinct from those of the community’ were privileges not based 
upon the ‘consideration of services rendered to the public.’ 

“It has been the policy of our government to regulate charges 
for public services by prescribing maximum rates above which 
no demand could be made of the public for the services rendered. 
Such are the constitutional provisions of most of the states 
under whose sovereignty railway charters are now held, 

“Competition was relied upon to keep rates down, upon regu- 
lation to prevent their becoming extortionate. It is proposed that 
we now abandon that theory. This act denies to the pubiic the 
benefit of competition, the public to pay 6 per cent, not as the 
compensation for services rendered the public, but upon a value 
of their properties as determined by an administrative body. 
Heretofore, it has always been held that the basis upon which 
compensation was to be received must be judicially determined. 
The rate of compensation to be allowed was the subject of legis- 
lative determination. By this act we would abandon these estab- 
lished procedures and make both the rate and base questions of 
administration beyond the power of judicial review and beyond 
the control cf legislative sanction. 

“By this bill the government which we have instituted for the 
common good is prostituted to establish the private interests of 
holders of railway securitics as a class, giving to them a first 
lien upon the property of the country at the expense of all other 
citizens, investors, producers, and consumers. This is an in- 
tolerable subversion of the principles of American government, 
an abandonment of government for the common good, the estab- 
lishment of government for private interest, special privileges, 
and class benefits. 

“Under the provisions of paragraph 1, Section 304, the labor 
group representing the employees and subordinate officials are 
to nominate not less than six nominees, but under the provisions 
of paragraph 5, Section 300. no nominations can be made until 
after the commission has held hearings and promulgated the 
method of procedure for making such nominations. Under the 
provisions of Section 305, nominees must be selected within 30 
days after the passage of this act. No provision is made that 
will require the commission to promulgate regulations in suf- 
ficient time to permit the employees to comply with Section 305. 

“Paragraph 5, Section 300, also proposes that the commission 
shall be required to define (within the meaning of the act) the 
class or rank of ‘subordinate officials’ who shall come under the 
provisions of the act. This provision in conjunction with para- 


graph 1, Section 304, and Section 305, grants special considera- 
tion and recognition to a class of employees, now eligible to the 
respective organizations, on an equal footing with the recognized 
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standard organizations, yet they comprise. less than 5 per cent 
of the total railroad employees. This special consideration also 
permits a situation to arise that could result in the appointment 
of three ‘subordinate officials,’ three representatives of the car- 
riers likewise ‘subordinate officials, and three members con- 
stituting the public group, as the constituent members of the 
Railroad Labor Board—a labor board without a representative 
of the 1,900,000 organized railroad workers on it. 

“Sections 301 and 303 establish a method of procedure which, 
if followed, will destroy all discipline and lead to chaos, for the 
following reasons: 

“(1) It permits and encourages the employees to disregard 
existing agreements and long established orderly methods of 
procedure, 

“(2) It provides that any group of employees in excess of 
100 may initiate a movement within one recognized class, in 
each of the respective recognized classes, on any one railroad, or 
on all of the railroads, and this may be duplicated by dividing 
the respective classes by 100, multiplying the total number of 
railroads, carried to a logical conclusion, it could be possible 
to have approximately 20,000 groups of not less than 100 em- 
ployees presenting requests, on say, 165 trunk lines, no two of 
the requests being the same. 

“(3) Failure to designate and treat with the standard recog- 
nized organizations representing approximately 95 per cent of 
all the employees, can he construed to mean noihing less than 
that the provisions of this Act are primarily based upon a de- 
termination to annul existing agreements and destroy the or- 
ganizations which negotiated them. 

“Sec. 302: ‘Railroad Boards of Labor Adjustment may be 
established by agreement between any carrier, group of carriers, 
or the carriers as a whole, and any employees or subordinate 
officials of carriers, or organization or group of organizations 
thereof.’ 

“This section confirms the analysis of Sections 301 and 303, 
in that it permits and encourages the formation of Labor Ad- 
justment Boards for groups of employees by units of not less 
than 100. 

“With the above in mind it is well to note Section 306 (a) 
and (b). Section (b) provides that the original members of the 
labor board for each group shall be appointed for three, two 
and one year terms, respectively. Section (a) provides that an 
appointee must give up his rights as a member of the organiza- 
tion of his craft except insurance, pension or other benefit fund. 
Men in the organized labor movement competent, by their long 
years of experience and training, to deal with the questions 
evolving upon a board of the character contemplated, cannot be 
expected to relinquish an association representing their life’s 
work, to accept a position, under the provisions above cited. 

“Paragraphs (a) and (b), Section 306, in conjunction . with 
other citations made, but reinforce an already justified con- 
clusion, that the provisions of this act were never intended to 
serve as an instrument to preserve or promote harmonious re- 
lations between railroad labor and the carriers. These pro- 
visions practically insure the nomination and appointment of 
nine members, six of whom can be fairly said to represent in- 
terests other than labor, and three representitig the employers. 

“We direct special attention to paragraph (b) Section 307. 
By a careful analysis it will be seen that the labor board may, 
upon its own initiation, set aside any agreement entered into 
between carriers and its employees, if in its opinion the agree- 
ment involves increases in wages or salaries which would neces- 
sitate increase in freight and passenger rates. It is possible 
under such proceedings to prevent any increases in pay for rail- 
road employees regardless of what the circumstance may be. 

“We also direct particular attention to Section 312. While 
railroad labor is guaranteed against a reduction of wages under 
this act prior to September 1, 1920, yet neither the interests of 
the public or labor are safeguarded after that date. On the 
other hand, capital is guaranteed a minimum return of 5% per 
cent, leaving both the public and labor at the mercy of capital 
after September 1, 1920. 

“As railway employees, we submit that the pending bill in the 
particulars above enumerated is destructive of our constitutional 
privileges and liberties. 

“The pending bill in its provisions under Title 3, deprives 
citizens employed upon railways of this inviolate right to enjoy 
gains of their own industry. The returns to capital are fixed 


upon an arbitrary basis, the rate which the public must pay and 
wages which lahor must receive must accommodate themselves 
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to this basis fixed for capital. This act makes Congress predomi- 
nant. It makes the public and labor subservient to capital. For 
these reasons herein setforth and many others, we request and 
respectfully urge that the bill be defeated in its entirety.” 


Congressmen Object to Threats of Labor Leaders 


Apparently the threatening attitude of the labor leaders 
and the character of the statements they used in their final 
desperate efforts to attack the bill reacted against them and 
caused them to lose some support during the last few days, 
as men heretofore inclined to be friendly to labor were 
forced by the spectacular character of labor’s drive against 
the bill to take a position antagonistic to the unions, lest it 
be said they were being dictated to. The conference Thurs- 
day evening, which many attended under an apprehension 
that it was to be a party caucus, aroused considerable resent- 
ment at the Capitol, and many were willing to believe that 
a trick had been played for the purpose of getting out as 
many Congressmen as possible to hear the threats against 
those who should vote for the bill. 

An account of the meeting was given in the House on the 
following day by Representative Blanton of Texas, as fol- 
lows: 

“In the past Congress and Washington have seen some 
remarkable Republican caucuses. We have had in Con- 
gress during its past history some very remarkable Demo- 
cratic caucuses, if you please. But never until last night, in 
the whole history of this Congress and the Nation, have we 
ever had before what is known strictly as a Gompers caucus 
of Congressmen, if you please. Why, yesterday every 
Congressman, Republican or Democrat, who voted for what 
is known as the Anderson amendment had his office rung 
up, and his secretary was told that the Congressman should 
appear that night in the House caucus room, as Mr. 
Gompers was going to address the members—not the ones 
who voted against the Anderson amendment; they were not 
so honored. Yesterday’s newspapers told us that Mr. 
Gompers would give us his ultimatum on the railroad bill. 
But not a single Democrat and not a single Republican who 
voted against the Anderson amendment, now commonly 
called “the organized-labor amendment,” was invited to this 
caucus. Blood was put on his door and he was skipped. 

“And the most remarkable thing about this Gompers- 
congressional caucus was that when telephoning the sum- 
mons to members yesterday, if they happened to be Repub- 
licans, they were then told that the affair was going to be a 
Republican caucus, while if they happened to be Democrats 
they were told—at least a number of them—that it was to 
be a Democratic caucus, because when that question was 
raised last night in the caucus—I was not there, but some 
of my Gompers friends told me—several Congressmen stood 
up who are Democrats and said that they had been in- 
formed it was to be a Democratic caucus, and a number of 
Republican Congressmen stood up and said that they were 
told it was to be a Republican caucus. A caucus for what? 
To hear Mr. Gompers deliver his final orders and tell 
Congressmen what they should do in respect to the railroad 
bill when it is voted on Saturday.” 


“Subordinate Officials” Protest 


The statements made in the labor memorial regarding 
“subordinate officials’ brought an immediate response in 
the form of another memorial from the officers of the Amer- 
ican Train Despatchers’ Association, the International Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Supervisors of Mechanics, International 
Association of Railroad Storekeepers, National Order of 
Railroad Claim Men, Railway Traveling Auditors’ Associa- 
tion, Roadmasters’ and Supervisors’ Association, and the 
Railroad Yardmasters of America, in which they took par- 
ticular exception to the statement that their representatives 
would be representatives of the companies. 




















February 27, 1920 


“This is a charge,” says the memorial, “that cannot be 
supported by them, and one which, if they had taken any 
trouble to inform themselves, and had wanted to act in any 
spirit of fairness and honesty, would not have been made. 
It is a charge that we, the accredited representatives of the 
so-called subordinate officials, wish most emphatically to 
deny, and we will assert that the constituents of these repre- 
sentatives of the ‘standard organizations’ will aid us in the 
denial. 

“The very suggestion that the labor board even might be 
so constituted as to exclude the 95 per cent of railroad labor 
is an insult to the one man who has the personnel of the 
board in charge, namely the President of the United States, 
and an insult to every member of the Senate, by implying 
that they would indorse the personnel of a board selected 
in such a discriminatory manner. It reveals a suspicion of 
organized government worthy of the soviet system of Russia, 
but having no place in the affairs of this government of 
ours.” 

These organizations, or some of them, had inspired and 
supported the amendment to the Cummins bill introduced 
by Senator Spencer to provide a special adjustment board 
for subordinate officials. This was vigorously opposed by 
the Grand Order of Supervisors of Railroads, which objected 
to being treated as a labor union. As redrafted, the labor 
provisions of the bill do not create any boards of adjust- 
ment, but authorize their creation by voluntary agreement 
between railroads and other organized or unorganized em- 
ployees or subordinate officials. 

The representatives of the railroad unions that had called 
on the President regarding their wage demands went to the 
White House again on Saturday, before the bill was passed, 
and left a letter, signed by Timothy Shea, B. M. Jewell and 
E. V. Manion, protesting against the plan for the settlement 
of wage disputes proposed by the bill as unsatisfactory, and 
also a copy of the memorial addressed to Congress. The 
letter said in part: 

“At a meeting of the chief executive officers of all the 
railroad labor organizations, to whom you addressed your 
letter of February 13, held Wednesday evening, February 
18, to discuss the labor section of the railroad bill, the 
undersigned committee was appointed and duly authorized 
to prepare and submit our criticisms, resulting from a 
thorough analysis of the labor provisions of the act, and to 
protest against the provisions of the act wherein it provides 
for a minimum guaranteed return of 5% per cent based on 
the aggregate value of the property of the carriers. 

“We respectfully submit and urge that you give careful 
consideration to the attached copy of a memorial presented 
to the members of Congress yesterday setting forth in detail 
our criticisms and protests thereof. 

“In our analysis of the labor provisions of the act we 
have set forth reasons, coupled with our years of practical 
application and experience in negotiating wage adjustments 
which to us seem sufficient to warrant the definite conclusion 
that the Congress has not proposed a method of procedure 
acceptable at any time and entirely inadequate to meet the 
present situation. 

“We feel sure that you can agree with us to the extent 
that there is little likelihood that Congress will be able to 
reach an agreement that will insure a prompt disposition of 
the question. By order of the chief executives.” 

The passage of the bill aroused a storm of resentment 
among the labor leaders in Washington. In addition to the 
large number that have been in the city in connection with 
the wage conferences and for the purpose of lobbying against 
the bill about 2,800 delegates of the 15 railroad labor or- 
ganizations began a series of meetings on Monday to consider 
the President’s proposal for the settlement of their wage de- 
mands, and it was decided on Tuesday to submit a memorial 
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to the President asking him to veto the bill. The memorial 
was to be drafted by Timothy Shea, E. J. Manion and B. M. 
Jewell, who constituted the committee that called on the 
President regarding the wage question. 

The passage of the bill over the protest of labor also gave 
a new purpose to the political campaign instituted by the 
American Federation of Labor to defeat for re-election every 
member of Congress who has voted in opposition to the 
wishes of labor, and the first official communication sent out 
on the new campaign stationery of the ‘American Federation 
of Labor Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee” was 
issued on Tuesday in the form of a call for simultaneous 
meetings of all central labor bodies on March 22 for the 
appointment of committees of five “able and devoted mem- 
bers” to “manage the local non-partisan political campaign 
in each district in accord with the national committee.” By 
this means it is expected to create an organization that will 
be able to carry the fight into every district, and the rail- 
road question is to be made a predominant issue. Glenn E. 
Plumb also announced that the Plumb Plan League would 
participate in the campaign and “work to elect a government 
ownership Congress.” 


More Work for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Wasnincton, D. C. 

HEN the Esch-Cummins bill becomes a law, which 

WV under its terms will be at midnight, February 29, 

unless the President should postpone or withhold 

his signature, the Interstate Commerce Commission will enter 

upon another stage of its history, with a new program of 

powers, duties and responsibilities before it which not only 

promise plenty of new work for the commissioners and their 

organization but a new series of problems which will test the 

co-operative ability of the railroads and the commission and 

doubtless will also open up new fields of controversy and 
litigation. 

Whereas during the process of working out the legislative 
program which has just been brought to completion by the 
passage of the bill there has appeared at times some likelihood 
that the commission might to some extent at least become 
overshadowed by a new transportation board, the persistence 
with which the House Committee on Interstate Commerce has. 
stood by the commission has not only resulted in an enor- 
mous increase in its authority and responsibility, but has 
left it practically supreme in the important field of rate- 
making, as to which the provisions commonly regarded as 
constituting the most important feature of the bill are in- 
tended to give it legislative instructions. 

The bill establishes for two years a percentage standard 
of net return which the commission is to observe, ‘‘as nearly 
as may be,” in its decisions as to rates, but by the latest 
revision of the language of the bill the percentage is stated 
merely as a proviso to be effective for two years. The sub- 
stantive declaration of the bill is that the commission shall 
fix the percentage, and while the declaration that a percent- 
age standard of fair return upon value is fundamental and 
represents a new policy in rate regulation, the fact remains 
that the commission is still the judge of the reasonableness 
of rates. It is not only to determine the value on which the 


percentage is to be calculated, but the percentage itself after 
two years, and it is also for the commission to estimate as 
to the volume of traffic, the trend of expenses and the other 
factors which determine whether a given rate structure will 
produce the intended percentage of return, fall short of it, 
or exceed it. 

One of the first important manifestations of the new tasks 
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imposed upon the commission will doubtless be another gen- 
eral rate case, the nature of which is already causing much 
speculation. The language of the bill states that the commis- 
sion may “initiate” as well as modify, establish or adjust 
rates, and it is assumed that this fact as well as the per- 
centage standard provided in the bill will somewhat change 
the aspect of the impending effort to bring the rates of the 
carriers into a closer relation with their expenses from that 
of a controversy between the carriers and the shippers with 
the commission sitting as a judge. 

The question has already been raised as to whether it will 
even be necessary for the railroads to file the application for 
a general increse in rates which their committee has been 
working on for some time, and while it is assumed that the 
carriers will wish to make, and the commission will be glad 
to receive, suggestions as to what rates should be advanced 
and how much in order to produce the desired result, it is 
also believed that the commission will exercise a much greater 
freedom than in the past in indicating the method of pro- 
cedure to be followed as the case progresses instead of re- 
serving its judgment largely for a final decision. One of 
the most important points of interest being discussed in con- 
nection with the new regime is as to how the commission will 
determine the value on which it is to try to make rates pro- 
duce 5% per cent. 

Under the terms of the law the commission is expected 
to increase rates to the level it shall decide is necessary to 
make 51% per cent within the six months’ period during which 
the railroads are to receive the present guaranteed standard 
return. The provisions relating to a division of any net 
income above 6 per cent, which would require the ascertain- 
ment of the value of each system whose returns appear to be 
such as to bring it under the terms of the bill, do not become 
effective until a year after the close of the guaranty period, 
and computations are to be made four months after the 
close of that year. Before that time arrives a court will 
probably have passed on the constitutionality of that part of 
the law. 

Before the commission makes much progress with its new 
work it is expected to be enlarged by the appointment of 
three new commissioners—two new ones provided for in the 
bill and one to fill the present vacancy—and it will doubt- 
less also go through some reorganization, such as the creation 
of new divisions to handle the work of security regulation, 
etc. It is understood that the commission has already tenta- 
tively decided to re-establish a car service bureau with a 
skeleton organization to co-operate with the Car Service Com- 
mission organized by the American Railway Association. 

One of the most immediate duties imposed on the com- 
mission is to prescribe a method for the nomination of mem- 
bers of the Railroad Labor Board to be appointed by the 
President so that they may be nominated within 30 days. It 
is also to define the term “subordinate officials” if occasion 
requires. 

Its accounting forces will have a complicated task to per- 
form in figuring the amount of the deficits sustained during 
the federal control period by the short lines and the guaranty 
to all roads during the six months transition period. 

While it is not expected that many applications for per- 
mission to consolidate will be presented to the commission 
very shortly, the American Railway Express Company is ex- 
pected to file such an application at once, and applications 
for loans from the $300,000,000 fund placed in the com- 
mission’s hands are to be expected about as soon as the com- 
mission is prepared to handle them, particularly as this fund 
is specifically stated as for the purpose of enabling carriers 
to serve the public during the transition period. 

The commission already has a large accumulation of cases 
on hand involving complaints against the rates put into effect 
during federal control and claims for reparation, and as the 
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new bill provides that no reduction in rates or change in 
divisions (except by mutual consent of the interested car- 
riers) may be made without its consent, it will undoubtedly 
receive many applications for such changes from state au- 
thorities and the short lines. 

The amendments to the Interstate Commerce Act contained 
in Title IV of the new bill also contain a multitude of new 
problems of various degrees of importance for the commis- 
sion. These include the rate-making rules already referred 
to, and regulation of security issues and of car service, as 
well as many other changes in the existing law which will 
affect the character of the complaints filed with the commis- 
sion and its decisions as well as matters which it is to insti- 
tute of its own motion. 

Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the Association of Railway 
Executives, called on Chairman Aitchison of the commission 
on Tuesday to offer the co-operation of the railroads. 


Illinois Central’s Chicago 
Terminal Negotiations Completed 


ITH THE ISSUING on February 20 of a government 

permit by Secretary of War Baker authorizing the 

Chicago Lake-Front improvement project and the 
acceptance by the Illinois Central and the Michigan Cen- 
tral of the Illinois Central Terminal project ordinance, nego- 
tiations, which have been in progress ten years, were brought 
to a close. Work on the new terminal, it is expected, will 
begin early this spring. The railroads have filed a $1,- 
000,000 bond with the city to insure the carrying out of 
its part of the plan which involves an expenditure of be- 
tween $90,000,000 and $110,000,000. Charles H. Mark- 
ham, president of the Illinois Central, has issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“We are prepared to begin at once. As soon as Congress 
returns the railroads to private control, we will make ap- 
plication to public authorities for authority to issue bonds. 
We want to complete our part of the plan as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

The railroads’ portion of the plan comprises a new ter- 
minal at Roosevelt road and Indiana avenue; electrification 
of the suburban sefvice within seven years; electrification 
of the freight sefvite north of Roosevelt road in ten years 
and of freight sétvice south of Roosevelt road in five years; 
a new suburban station at Randolph street and a complete 
rehabilitation of the present equipment used in suburban 
service. The railroads have six months from February 21 to 
begin work. 

The signing of the bond by the railroads was considered of 
such importance to Chicagoans, that elaborate ceremonies were 
held in the City Hall on February 18, the date of the sign- 
ing. The signatures of C. H. Markham, president, and 
of B. A. Beck, assistant secretary, were attached to the 
bond of the Illinois Central, while that of the Michigan 
Central was signed by A. H. Smith as president. At the 
conclusion of the negotiation President Markham issued the 
following statement: 

“The magnitude of the work involved in carrying on the 
improvements covered by the lake front ordinance, approved 
by the secretary of war, will require a separate organization. 
The work will be in charge of A. S. Baldwin, vice-presi- 
dent, who is already developing plans, estimates, etc., for 
an early commencement of the different stages of the work 
as required by the ordinance. The ordinance gives us two 
years for the development of plans and establishment of 
the roadbed and tracks in permanent positions for electrifi- 
cation, the actual work of electrifying the tracks and the 
construction of new passenger stations to be entered upon 
at the close of that period. 
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“The first piece of construction required is a subway 
under Michigan avenue at Randolph street, for the benefit 
of pedestrians crossing Michigan avenue to reach the Ran- 
dolph street suburban station. Plans for this  sub- 
way are now in preparation, a permit for its construction 
will be obtained from the commissioner of public works, and, 
as soon as the weather permits thereafter, the actual con- 
struction will be started. This will be of material benefit 
to the public pending the reconstruction of the suburban pas- 
senger facilities in connection with the electrification of that 
service. 

“There is immediate need for additional passenger cars 
to take care of increased suburban service, and the require- 
ments will be met by ordering a type of steel car which can 
be used in electrical service. Appearance of these cars within 
a few months will be the first tangible evidence to the pub- 
lic of the real beginning of this great work.” 


Railroad Administration 
Ready to Let Go 


HE RAILROADS that for 26 months have been admin- 
"T isoed by the government will be relinquished to 
corporate management at midnight Sunday, February 
29. By way of making assurance doubly sure this important 
step will be taken under the authority both of the proclama- 
tion issued by the President on Christmas eve, and of the 


’ Esch-Cummins bill passed by Congress, in which the dates 


fixed in the bills as originally passed by the Senate and 
the House wete changed to correspond to that fixed by the 


President. 


For several weeks the Railroad Administration has been 
making its preparations for letting go on that date—in 
fact, it had attempted to be in readiness for a relinquish- 
ment on December 31, and various orders have been issued 
as to the organization which is to be retained under the 
authority of the new bill to liquidate its affairs and wind 
up unfinished work. Director General Hines has stated 
that the title of director general of railroads will be a mis- 
nomer after March 1 but no announcement has yet been 
made as to whether it will be changed. It is understood 
that Mr. Hines has recommended to the President the ap- 
pointment of Max Thelen, already appointed director of 
the Division of Liquidation Claims, to succeed him after 
about May 1. 

Director General Hines on February 23 sent the fol- 
lowing instructions for the transfer of authority in a tele- 
gram to the regional directors: 

“To facilitate the return of the railroads to their cor- 
porate owners at 12.01 a. m March 1, in accordance with 
the President’s proclamation, please ascertain immediately 
by wire from the proper corporate officers of all railroads 
in your region the corporate officers to whom they desire 
the heads of departments to report on and after March 1, 
and upon receipt of this information issue proper instruc- 
tions advising such heads of departments that effective at 
that time government operation will cease and that there- 
after they will report to the corporate officers designated 
until otherwise instructed by the corporations.” 

More detailed instructions for the disbanding of the re- 
gional organizations have been sent out by the regional 
directors in compliance with telegraphic orders sent out 
by Mr. Hines last week. The files of the regional officers 
are to be maintained intact, and such personnel will be 
retained as is necessary for that purpose, and some members 
of the regional engineering and purchasing organizations 
are to be moved to Washington to assist in the winding up 
process. 

Beginning next Monday the center of railroad authority in 
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Washington will be transferred to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which has been somewhat in the background 
for two years, but which is given a multitude of new duties 
and powers by the new legislation. As a sign of the change 
the central offices of the Railroad Administration, of which 
the principal ones are now located in the Interstate Com- 
merce building, will be concentrated in the Hurley-Wright 
building, across the street, and its space in several other 
buildings will be given up. 

Director General Hines has issued a circular by which 
the divisions of operation and labor as such are discontinued 
effective March 1, 1920. W. T. Tyler, director of the Divi- 
sion of Operation, has been elected vice-president of the 
Northern Pacific, and W. S. Carter, director of the Division 
of Labor, has arranged to resume his duties as president 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

Questions now pending involving the interpretation of 
national agreements between the director general and rail- 
road labor organizations and involving the interpretations 
of the various supplements to General Order 27, will be 
handled to a conclusion between representatives of the di- 
rector general and of the railroad labor organizations af- 
fected. 

In view of the necessity for making continuing provision 
for the disposition of labor matters other than those in- 
volving wages arising prior to March 1, 1920, C. S. Lake 
and J. A. Franklin were appointed assistants to the director 
general to supervise the disposition of all such matters 
after March 1 subject to the approval of the director gen- 
eral. 

Railway Boards of Adjustment Numbers 1, 2 and 3 will 
continue to receive and hear questions which would ordi- 
narily come to them for settlement under existing wage agree- 
ments, and in accordance with the provisions of General 
Orders 13, 29 and 53, as to matters arising during Federal 
control. 

In addition, Railway Boards of Adjustment Numbers 1, 
2 and 3 will consider and recommend to the director gen- 
eral for final disposition matters referred to them by him 
through Messrs. Lake and Franklin affecting classes of 
employees coming under the general orders establishing such 
boards of adjustment even though such matters are not re- 
ferred in the method contemplated by such general orders. 

Labor matters not affecting employees covered by the 
agreements creating such boards of adjustment but arising 
prior to March 1 will be considered by Messrs. Lake and 
Franklin and recommendations thereon will be made to the 
director general for final decision. 

The process of “unscrambling” the railroads in prepara- 
tion for their return has in fact been under way since shortly 
after the armistice. The first steps taken consisted of the 
transfer of parts of railroad systems that had been cut in 
two by regional boundaries to the regions in which their 
principal lines were located, and this has been followed from 
time to time by the appointment of separate managers for 
lines that had been grouped under one manager. On Octo- 
ber 1 the per diem accounting was restored in an effort to 
get cars returned to their home roads as much as practicable, 
and while many coal cars were scattered again by the coal 
strike it is understood that the percentage of home cars on 
home lines is now somewhat near normal. Steps were also 
taken before the end of the year to return locomotives to 
their home roads or systems, and practically all have been 
returned except a few that are located on roads that need 
them badly because of an unusual amount of traffic and that 
probably are entirely willing to pay the rental for them. 
Preparations have been under way for some time for the 
closing of accounts, and an order will be issued to close 
the federal books as of February 29. 

Some of the “‘scrambling” done by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, such as is evidenced by the consolidated ticket offices 
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and the unification of terminals probably will not be undone, 
or, as least, that question will be left for decision later. 

The abolition of the regional offices will release some 1,400 
officers and employees who are now on the Railroad Admin- 
istration payroll, and the personnel left in charge of the 


files, etc., will soon be transferred to Washington. The 
Washington organization will be reduced by about one-half 
on March 1, leaving 600 or 700 employees and officers, and 
this number will be gradually reduced. 

The heads of divisions who are to remain after March 1 
are Max Thelen, of the Division of Liquidation Claims, to 
which will be transferred the hold-over of the Division of 
Purchases; E. M. Underwood, general counsel; G. H. 
Parker, comptroller, in charge of the work of the Division 
of Accounting, and Swagar Sherley, who has decided to 
remain for a time as director of the Division of Finance. 
H. B. Spencer, director of the Division of Purchases, will 
leave on March 1. 

In last week’s issue a list was given showing the new or 
old positions to which many of the principal members of 
the Railroad Administration staff are going. Announcement 
has since been made that C. E. Spens, assistant director, 
Division of Traffic, has been elected vice-president in charge 
of traffic of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. B. L. Win- 
chell, regional director for the Southern region, is to move 
to Chicago and spend some time looking after some personal 
affairs. 


Interest on Overcharge Claims 


H. Parker, controller of the Railroad Administration, 
+ has issued Accounting Circular No. 41-B, a revi- 

* sion of Circulars No. 41 and 41-A, giving new in- 
structions for the payment of interest on overcharge claims 
in accordance with a recent conference ruling of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

P. S. & A. Circular No. 41 and Accounting Circular No. 
41-A, referring to the payment of interest on overcharge 
claims, are amended to read as follows: 

All valid claims for overcharge, if not paid within 30 
days after the collection of the overcharge, shall bear inter- 
est at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from date of collec- 
tion, according to Interstate Commerce Commission Confer- 
ence Ruling 489, reading as follows: 

489. Interest upon 
amended and restated 


Interest on an overcharge (by 
shipment in excess of the legally 


overcharge claims.—A Conference Ruling 464 


which is meant the amount collected on a 
published rate) accrues from the date 
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of its coliection by the carrier whether arising from an 


weight or classification, 


error in rat 


The commission does not regard it as unlawful for a claimant to acce; 
in satisfaction of his claim the ascertained amount of an overcharge wit! 
out interest; and the commission is of the opinion that when such 


refund is made by the carrier within 30 days after the improper collectic 
of the overcharge, it may be regarded, in accordance with a well-establish¢ 
usage, as a cash transaction, upon which interest does not accrue. 

Tne views expressed in this ruling shal] be understood as applying to a 
pe nding and unsettled overcharge claims and to those arising in the future 
but not as authorizing or requiring the reopening of any claim which has 
been settled and closed by the acceptance by a claimant of the amount 
gn overcharge without interest 

2. If settlement has been made during federal control 
upon a different basis, overcharge claims shall, upon demand, 
be readjusted as to interest upon the basis herein prescribed, 
provided that written request for such readjustment be filed 
at the general office of the carrier or at any agency on the 
line of its railroad on or before June 30, 1920. 

3. Overcharge claims paid to claimants by federal-con- 
trolled lines which are due in part from lines not under fed- 
eral control (if interest accrues thereon) shall include in- 
terest o nthe entire overcharge, unless the noncontrolled line 
declines to pay interest on its proportion, in which event in- 
terest on such claims shall be computed and paid on the 
amount of the overcharge chargeable to the federal-controlled 
lines. 

4. That portion of an overcharge claim paid by lines not 
under federal control which is due from a federal-controlled 
line shall, if payment of the claim is delayed 30 days or over 
as aforesaid, be interest bearing at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum. 

This interest shall be paid to the line settling with 
the claimant, provided such line has paid the interest to the 
claimant. 

5. All interest paid on delayed payments of overcharge 
claims shall be charged to a ledger account entitled ‘Interest 
paid on overcharge claims,” which amount shall be closed 
monthly to the income account “interest on unfunded debt.” 

6. The provisions of this circular apply to overcharge 
claims only. None of the provisions hereof apply to loss and 
damage or to other claims. 

7. General Order No. 25 requires shippers and consignees 
to promptly pay transportation charges. In the event that 
an overpayment is made by a shipper or consignee, due to 
an error in weight, rate, extension, or classification, it is the 
duty of the carrier to promptly adjust the error; therefore 
accounting officers of lines under federal control shall im- 
mediately inaugurate appropriate methods of accounting such 
as Will result in the payment to claimants of overcharge 
claims within the prescribed free time of 30 days after col- 
lection or with a minimum delay beyond that period. 
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Proposed Super-Power Zone 


T THE RECENT mid-winter convention of the Ame.ican 

Institute of Electrical Engineers held in New York, the 

entire morning session of February 19 was devoted to a 
discussion of the proposed super-power zone shown in the il- 
lustration. The scheme anticipates as closely as can be esti- 
mated, conditions as they will be ten or fifteen years hence, 
and although it may appear as a tremendous undertaking, 
it has received careful thought from many of the biggest 
industrial men in the section affected. Not only is an eco- 
nomical supply of electric power planned for the industries 
of the northeast Atlantic seaboard, but for the railroads 
which traverse this territory as well. 

Briefly summarized, the super-power plant provides a 
means by which a present estimated machine capacity of 
17,000,000 hp.—divided 10,000,000 for industrial purposes 
and 7,000,000 for the railroads—in a region between Bos- 
ton and Washington and inland from the coast 100 to 150 
miles, now operating with a load factor not exceeding 15 
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Map Showing Approximate Super Power Zone 


per cent, can be lifted to a load factor of greater than 50 
per cent, and possibly to 60 per cent, and a means by which, 
conservatively speaking, one ton of coal will do the work 
of two; the railroads within the above zone, and those car- 
rying coal into that zone, will be relieved of transporting 
one-half the amount of coal required for power and lighting 
purposes. 

It is estimated that a present plant capacity of 17,000,000 
hp. can be replaced by one of not greater than 5,500,000 hp., 
and that not less than 30,000,000 tons of coal per annum can 
be saved, which at $5 a ton, represents a saving of $150,- 
000,000 a year. 

The plan offers immediate relief from the present intoler- 
able congestion by automatically increasing rail capacity 
without increasing track mileage, and reducing power equip- 
ment investment to a minimum. It is estimated that by the 
creation of an overhead common carrier system of power, the 
present cargo space now required for industrial coal will be 
cut in half; train equipment in all classes will have its 
service factor doubled, and the present steam power equip- 
ment, replaced by electrical equipment, can be transferred 
to other divisions where it is so badly needed. 

The important facts in connection with the plant are as 
follows: 

First, the plant has the unanimous endorsement of En- 
gineering Council, representing the American Institute of 
Electrical, Mechanical, Civil and Mining Engineers. Sec- 
ond, it has been presented and unanimously endorsed by (a) 
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Western-Massachusetts Engineering Association, (b) Bridge- 
port Chamber of Commerce, and (c) Connecticut Chamber 
of Commerce. Third, it is now in committee with the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and so far has found only 
favor in their consideration. Fourth, among the many promi- 
nent men who have discussed the matter are included United 
States Senators, Representatives, engineers, central station 
operators, railroad officials and financiers, all of whom have 
expressed the keenest interest in it. Fifth, an appropriation 
of $250,000 forms a part of the sundry civil bill to pro- 
vide the money necessary to an investigation under the De- 
partment of the Interior. 


Suspension Baffle Walls 
for Locomotives 


TYPE OF FIREBRICK baffle wall, which differs in several 
important respects from the designs now in general 
use, has been originated by Kefauver & Kenney, Bal- 

timore, Md., and is being introduced by Railway & Indus- 
trial Engineers, New York. A typical installation of the 
new design, which is known as the suspension baffle wall, is 
shown in the illustration. The bricks are supported as usual 
by water tubes, but are concave in form, so that they extend 
down between the tubes. This form is said to insure greater 
strength and to place more of the material at the point where 
the maximum wear occurs. There are no pockets in the 
bricks, recesses having been eliminated to reduce chipping 
off of portions of the brick under the action of the extreme 
heat to which they are subjected. 

The depending surfaces between the tubes tend to cause the 
molten ash to flow away from the supports and avoid the 





Typical Installation of Suspension Baffle Wall 


fluxing action which often bridges over the space between 
the bricks. This form of arch also causes the flames to be 
concentrated along the water tubes, thus increasing the evapo- 
ration from that source. 

Among the Lenefits secured by this device is the possibility 
of using a longer arch without restricting the gas area be- 
tween the arch and the crown sheet. The increased space 
above the arch also facilitates reaching the tube sheet without 
removal of the arch. It will be noted that the side bricks are 
carried on supports welded to the side sheets and the side 
rows are shorter than those between the arch tubes. This 
arrangement is designed to provide a better distribution of 
heat and to eliminate the overheating and consequent failure 
of the sheets and staybolts at the rear of the firebox. It is 
stated that baffle walls of this type have been used in the 
fireboxes of locomotives burning pulverized coal and have 
given unusually long life under these severe conditions. 
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The accounting department of the Georgia, Southern & 
Florida is to be moved on April 1 from Macon, Ga., to 
Washington, D. C. This is understood to be one preliminary 
step in the absorption of the Georgia Southern & Florida 
by the Southern Railway. 


Glenn E. Plumb, author of the “Plumb Plan,” presided re- 
cently at a debate in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, between 
students of Harvard and of Dartmouth, on a resolution that 
the Plumb Plan ought to be adopted by the United States, 
and the decision in the negative was unanimous. The 
students had another debate on the same question at Han- 
over, where the decision of the judges against Mr. Plumb 
was not unanimous; it was two to one. 


The Colorado State Railroad Commission is preparing a 
bill to be introduced in the state legislature authorizing the 
issue of bonds to raise money to pay for the tunnels and 
other railroad improvements which were recommended by 
the commission in its annual report. These tunnels, one of 
which would be six miles long, and another a little longer, 
were the subject of an illustrated article in the Railway Age 
of January 30, page 371. The plan is to have the question of 
issuing bonds submitted to the voters of the state at the 
elections next autumn. 


The Kentucky State Senate recently adopted resolutions 
calling on Kentucky senators and representatives in Con- 
gress to assist in the elimination of “discriminatory freight 
rates” and in alleviating a shortage of coal cars whch has 
necessitated the closing of many coal mines for four or five 
days out of each week. It is declared that the Ohio river is 
treated by railroad rate makers as a barrier to commerce 
moving north from Kentucky, a charge being added on all 
such commerce, although no added charge is made on south- 
bound traffic into Kentucky or the South. 


The Railway Engineering Section of the Western Society 
of Engineers, Chicago, held its initial meeting at the rooms 
of the society on Monday evening, February 23. Samuel O. 
Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, presented a discussion of 
the present railway problem and of the legislation which has 
just been enacted. The officers of this section elected for 
the ensuing year are as follows: Chairman, C. F. W. Felt, 
chief engineer, A. T. & S. F. System, Chicago; vice-chairman, 
H. G. Clark, assistant to federal manager, C. R. I. & P., Chi- 
cago; members of executive committee, L. J. Putnam, chief 
engineer, C. & N. W., Chicago; A. G. Shaver, consulting sig- 
nal engineer, Chicago; and G. P. Palmer, engineer mainte- 
nance and construction, B. & O. Chicago Terminal, Chicago. 


The delay of three weeks in getting a train over the Reid 
Newfoundland railway, reported in our issue of February 
20, was only a part of the story. A later press despatch 
says that the road was unable to run any trains for a month, 
and that all railway traffic will be abandoned until spring. 
The intense frost, reaching 38 degrees below zero, has made 
matters serious. Every bay is frozen over sufficiently to 
drive horses from side to side, a condition unknown for 100 
years. A serious coal shortage aggravates the situation. The 
railway problem is the most serious the new government 
must face. It is declared that the railway has become un- 
safe. It lacks cars and engines and only the expenditure of 
many millions can remedy the situation. 


Seven employees of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford were arrested at Framingham, Mass., on February 17 
charged with thefts of freight; one yardmaster, one freight 
conductar, two brakemen and three others. One of the seven 
committed suicide by shooting himself at his home on the 
morning after he was arrested. In Brooklyn, N. Y., on Feb- 
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ruary 18, seven men were arrested charged with robberies 
of cars in yards of the New Haven road at Providence, R. I. 
A case of cotton goods, shipped by boat from Providence 
to New York and found in the possession of the men ar- 
rested, is said to be a clue to the operations of these men, 
who are believed to have stolen property worth $200,000. In 
the Brooklyn cases the Federal Court held two of the ac- 
cused in $25,000 each, and one in $10,000, releasing the others 
on bail of $1,000 each. 


Samuel Wood is one of the firemen who did not fail in his 
monitorship when, on a fast train, his engineman failed to 
slacken speed on passing a caution signal. The story is told 
in the New York Sun, which says that the incident happened 
one night last month on train No. 620, of the Central of New 
Jersey, an express from Philadelphia, which leaves Elizabeth, 
N. J., for New York at 6:35 p. m. While crossing the two- 
mile trestle across Newark Bay,’ and while there was con- 
siderable snow blowing, the engineman, with his head outside 
the cab window, was hit by something that stunned him, 
and he fell to the floor unconscious. The engine was one 
having a Wootten firebox and the fireman was about 15 or 
20 feet back from the engineman’s cab; but the fireman was 
“on the job” and did not fail to notice that full speed was 
kept up after passing the caution signal; and he stopped 
the train. According to the Sun, he avoided striking the train 
ahead by only 400 ft. What had disabled the engineman was 
not discovered. 


The All-American Farmer Labor Co-operative Congress, 
organized by the four big railway brotherhoods and the affil- 
iated shop crafts to devise a way to escape the profits of the 
middleman by a system of co-operative buying, production 
and distribution of necessities, was held at Chicago from 
February 12 to 15 inclusive. The steps which have already 
been taken towards co-operative dealing between groups 
were explained, especially the action taken by the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees & Railway Shop 
Laborers in purchasing clothing factories and the action 
taken by several groups of farmers in handling the sale and 
distribution of their products. Among those who addressed 
the sessions of the Congress were: Glenn E. Plumb, author 
of the Plumb plan; Warren S. Stone, grand chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; Allen E. Barker, 
grand president of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees & Railway Shop Laborers, and O. C. Trask, 
assistant president of the same organization. 


Director-General Gives Farewell Talk 


Director-General Hines gave a farewell talk to about 200 mem- 
bers of the Railroad Administration staff at the final dinner of 
the Railroad Administration Lunch Club, of which W. C. Ken- 
dall, manager of car service section, has been president, at 
Washington, Wednesday evening. Mr. Hines paid high tribute 
to his associates, saying that they had been the hardest working 
organization he had ever known and that the team work and 
lack of friction in an organization brought together under such 
circumstances was remarkable. He discussed briefly some of the 
outstanding developments of federal control, saying that large 
increases in expenses were in no way attributable to federal con- 
trol, but that the roads would have been subject to them if they 
had remained under private management and they would not 
have had the benefit of economies resulting from unification. He 
pointed out that the Esch-Cummins bill expressly recognizes 
some of the advantages of unification and said that while the 
pendulum will probably swing the other way for a time it will 
also swing back again and experiences of federal control will 
have pointed the way. 
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Associated General Contractors’ Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Associated General Contractors was 
held at the Hotel Morrison, Chicago, on February 18 and 19, in 
conjunction with a National Conference on Construction. The 
sessions of the annual meeting were held on the mornings of 
the two days, and the sessions of the National Conference on 
Construction in the afternoons. Among those who addressed 
the Thursday afternoon session of the Conference on the general 
subject of “The Disposition of the Railroads” were Samuel O. 
Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, and Richard Waterman, secre- 
tary of the Railroad committee of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Resolutions were adopted at the annual meeting advocating 
the return of railroads to private ownership on March 1. 

The election of officers of the Associated General Contrac- 
tors was held on the second day of the annual meeting and 
the following were elected for the periods indicated: Presi- 
dent (to hold office for one year), W. A. Rogers, president, 
Bates & Rogers Construction Company, Chicago; vice-president 
(to hold office until 1923), W. O. Winston, president, Winston 
Brothers Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; treasurer (to hold office 
for one year), C. M. Mullen, secretary and treasurer, Masters & 
Mullen Construction Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The following 
were elected members of the executive board to hold office until 
1923; R. G. Collins, Jr., Cumberland, Md.; Walter Cahill, vice- 
president, Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Company, Chicago; 
Arthur Bent, Bent Brothers, Los Angeles, Cal., and George Wat- 
son, president, Watson Company, Dallas, Tex. 


M. J. Gormley to Head New Transportation Bureau 


The American Petroleum Institute of New York has formed 
a Division of Transportation, the primary purpose of which is 
to afford a point of contact between the oil industry as a whole 
and the railroads. The new division wil! 

Gormley, now assistant regional director of the Northwestern 
region, of the Railroad Administration, as director, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 

As a pronounced step 
forward in the develop- 
ment of the idea of co- 
operation between indus- 
tries and railroads, the 
formation of this divi- 
sion, its purposes and 
opportunities should be 
explained. The primary 
purpose, as stated before, 
is to afford a point of 
contact between the oil 
industry as a whole and 
the railroads. It is in- 
tended, through the Di- 
vision of Transportation, 
to insure the whole- 
hearted cooperation and 
support of the entire oil 
industry to the railroads 
under private operation. 
It is recognized that 
there will be new and peculiar problems with which to contend 
when the roads are returned to their owners and it is felt that 
an organization of this kind, operated by practical railroad men 
who have been conversant with the changes brought about by 
federal operation, will not only prove of benefit to the oil in- 
dustry, but will be welcomed by the railroads. 

Speaking of the problems facing petroleum producers and their 
probable solution through the efforts of the Division of Trans- 
portation, Mr. Gormley stated recently that, “One of the chief 
problems before the petroleum producers today is to secure 
prompt and adequate transportation of their products, and in no 
way can this condition be improved more effectively and satis- 
factorily to both the railroads and to the petroleum producers 
than by improving the average mileage of tank cars. It will be 
necessary to make substantial additions to the tank car equip- 
ment of the country to meet the great demands of this business, 
but the necessary additions will be substantially less and the 
burdens upon the railroads relatively smaller if the average miles 
per car per day can be materially increased. Such a result is 
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beneficial to the railroad to a degree hardly second to the owner 
of the tank car since it involves fewer cars on line to handle, 
greater amount of revenue collected per car and greatly im- 
proved transportation conditions.” 

Mr. Gormley, director of the new division, first entered railroad 
service with the Chicago & North Western, at Eagle Grove, Ia., 


in 1893. He was subsequently employed in various capacities in 
the track and building departments of that road for the following 
four years. 

In 1897 he became stenographer to R. H. Aijishton, at 
the present time regional director of the Northwestern region, 
who was then division superintendent on the North Western at 
Boone, Ia. When Mr. Aishton was appointed general superin- 
tendent on November 1, 1899, Mr. Gormley accompanied him to 
Chicago. 

The following year he served as chief clerk and _ train- 
master on the North Western, later becoming chief clerk to Mr. 
Aishton, who had been promoted to general manager. He sub- 
sequently served under the latter as chief clerk and assistant to 
the vice-president, and assistant to the president, when Mr. Aish- 
ton was appointed to these positions. During 1917, while Mr. 
Aishton was chairman of the central department committee of 
the Railroads’ War Board, Mr. Gormley acted as general agent 
of the American Railway Association at military headquarters, 
Chicago, where he was responsible for the proper handling of 
troops and military supplies in that territory. When the rail- 
roads were taken over by the government in 1917 and Mr. Aish- 
ton was placed in charge of the Western Region as regional 
director, Mr. Gormley was appointed operating assistant. Later, 
when the Western Region was divided into three parts and Mr. 
Aishton was given charge of the Northwestern Region, Mr. 
Gormley was formally given the title of assistant regional di- 
rector. 


Mine Owners Threaten to Sue Railroad 
Administration 


Charging discrimination in the distribution of coal cars, mine 
operators along the Louisville & Nashville in the Tennessee- 
Kentucky coal field are threatening to sue the United States Rail- 
road Administration for redress. The operators in this field 
claim that repeated appeals to the Railroad Administration for 
relief have proved unavailing. During the latter part of January, 
‘a statement of conditions prevailing in this district was filed with 
the Railroad Administration by a committee representing coal 
operators in Eastern and Southeastern Kentucky and Tennessee 
in which railroad figures, regarding the comparative distribution 
of coal cars in this field and in other fields in the south and 
southeast, were included. Soon after, J. E. McCoy, secretary- 
treasurer of the Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, Knoxville, Tenn., together with several of the leading mine 
operators of the Tennessee-Kentucky field, held several confer- 
ences with Railroad Administration officers in Washington and 
orders were subsequently issued for the more equitable distribu- 
tion of coal cars in this district. More recently Mr. McCoy has 
called attention to the fact that the report of the Louisville & 
Nashville, covering coal car distribution for the month of Jan- 
uary, shows that the percentage of cars furnished the mines on 
the various divisions of this system varies from 83.38 per cent to 
44.90 per cent of the demand. The mines on the Cumberland 
Valley division of the Louisville & Nashville were furnished with 
48.75 per cent of the number of cars ordered and the mines on 
the Knoxville division were furnished with 58.92 per cent, where- 
as the mines in the Birmingham, Ala., field were furnished with 
83.38 per cent of the number of cars ordered. The mine opera- 
tors assert that because of this discrimination they have suffered 
losses amounting from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000. 


American Railroad Association—Signal Division 


The regular meeting of the Signal Division of the American 
Railroad Association will be held at Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
on Monday and Tuesday, March 15 and 16, as heretofore an- 
nounced. The first committee report to be presented will be 
that of Committee 15 on Valuation. The other reports sched- 
uled for the first day are as follows: 

Committee No. 11: Batteries. A specification will be pre- 
sented for lead type portable storage battery; one for type A, 
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caustic soda primary cells; one for a concrete battery box; also 
drawings of round and rectangular jars. 

Committee No. 7: A specification for tractive armature direct 
current relays. 

Committee No. 2: Specification for mechanical interlocking 
machine, style A, and for mechanical machine lever locking. 

Committee No. 9: Wires and Cables. Specification for wire 
joints and for copper bond wires. 

Committee No. 13: Electrical Testing. Table of standard 
ranges for a. c. voltmeters; table of standard ranges for single 
range a. c. ammeters; drawing of scale ranges for d. c. volt- 
ammeters. 

Committee No. 16: Oils. Specification for zero and for 45 
deg. below zero lubricating oils. 

Committee No. 3: Power Interlocking. Specification for 
electric lock for mechanical interlocking machine; for renewable 
cartridge fuses; and for universal electric motor switch operat- 
ing and locking mechanism. 

The first report to be presented on the second day is that of 
Committee No. 6, standard designs. This committee presents 
13 drawings covering semaphore bearings, pipe carriers, low 
target stand, switch lamps, lens hoods, oil fount for switch lamp, 
lamp hanger for highway crossing gate and highway crossing 
gate lamp. 

The next report is that of Committee No. 8 on a. c. auto- 
matic block signaling; general specifications will be presented, 
also one for air-cooled reactors, one for resistors and one for 
switchboards. 

Committee No. 12, contracts, will present a form of contract 
for block signal and interlocking work. 

Committee No. 5 will report some questions and answers for 
signal maintainers. 

Committee No. 4, d. c. automatic block signaling, will present 
a specification for a high signal mechanism, first range voltage. 


Program for the A. R. E. A. Convention 


The following is the program for the twenty-first annual con- 
vention of the American Railway Engineering Association which 
will be held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on March 16, 17 
and 18: 


Tuesday, March 16. 


President’s Address. 
Reports of Secretary and Treasurer. 
Reports of Standing and Special Committees on— 
Water Service 
Masonry 
Buildings 
Uniform General Contract Forms 
Track 
Electricity 
Conservation of Natural Resources 
Economics of Railway Location 


Wednesday, March 17 


Committee reports on— 
Wood Preservation 
Ballast 
Iron and Steel Structures 
Stresses in Railroad Track 
Ties 
Roadway 
Rules and Organization 
Economics of Railway Labor 


Annual dinner at 6:30 p. m. 


Thursday, March 18 


Committee reports on— 
Signals and Interlocking 
Yards and Terminals 
Rail 
Records and Accounts 
Signs, Fences and Crossings 
Wooden Bridges and Trestles 
Economies of Railway Operation. 
Standardization 
New Business 
Election and installation of officers 
Adjournment. 
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H. N. Proebstel, recently examiner for the Portland (Ore- 
gon) district freight traffic committee of the United States 
Railroad Administration, has been appointed traffic manager 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, to succeed L. S. 
McIntyre, resigned. 


Twenty-five students from Brown University were em- 
ployed for a week by the American Railway Express Com- 
pany at its office in Providence, R. I., on the occasion of the 
recent series of blockades because of snow and rain. The 
express company had to put embargoes on traffic in many 
different directions. Besides having to accept many ship- 
ments which ordinarily would be sent by freight, the express 
company found its business largely increased by goods from 
the textile and other factories in Rhode Island which or- 
dinarily would have been sent (short distances) by automo- 
bile truck. The express company’s depots at Providence 
were piled full for many days with merchandise which could 
not be delivered. After two weeks, the agent saw signs of 
relief from the congestion. 


Perishable Protective Tariff No. 1 


The Railroad Administration has issued, through J. E. Fair- 
banks, agent (Chicago), effective February 28, “Perishable Pro- 
tective Tariff No. 1,” governing protective service for perishable 
freight of all kinds, that service including refrigerating, icing, re- 
icing and heater car service. The tariff is published also for 
account of carriers not under federal control and on one day’s 
notice. 

This tariff has been under consideration for more than a year. 
In May, 1919, under Section 8 of the federal control act, it was 
submitted by the director general to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for review and advice. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission entered upon what is known as “Perishable Freight 
Investigation,” under the commission’s Docket No. 10664, and 
conducted hearings throughout the country. The report of the 
commission was made on February 12. The tariff is made in 
substantial compliance with the commission’s recommendations. 

The most important matters covered by the new tariff are 
stated refrigeration charges on carload shipments of fruits, vege- 
tables, berries and melons, and the establishment of the stated 
per car charge on those commodities in official classification ter- 
ritory, but with modifications rceommended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

In Official Classification territory this character of traffic is now 
handled on the so-called “cost-of-ice” basis. Replenishment 
charges will be published from the so-called Missouri River ter- 
ritory to the so-called trans-continental territory. The tariff 
will contain charges per ton for:ice and salt, also charges for 
heater car service in the territory west of the Indiana-IIlinois 
state line. Rules and regulations are included governing the 
various phases of protective service, including rules governing 
protective service on l.c.l. shipments. 


Weekly Traffic Report 


According to a report on traffic conditions for the week ended 
February 12, 1920, made to Director-General Hines, revenue 
freight loaded and receipts from connections for this period as 
compared to the corresponding week of last year for the various 
regions were as follows: 

Eastern region—Revenue freight loaded, 167,113 cars, a de- 
crease of 70 cars; receipts from connections, 215,728 cars, an 
increase of 24,895 cars; Allegheny region—revenue freight loaded, 
159,898 cars, an increase of 5,977 cars; receipts from connections, 
135,343 cars, an increase of 4,487 cars; Pocahontas region—rev- 
enue freight loaded, 33,065 cars, an increase of 7,917 cars; receipts 
from connections, 14,921 cars, a decrease of 1,669 cars; Southern 
region—revenue freight loaded, 122,676 cars, an increase of 15,711 
cars; receipts from connections, 79,191 cars, an increase of 12,414 
cars; Northwestern region—revenue freight loaded, 118,699 cars, 
an increase of 19,801 cars; receipts from connections, 84,082 
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cars, an increase of 24,232 cars; Central Western region—revenue 
freight loaded, 116,945 cars, an increase of 18,642 cars; receipts 
from connections, 71,568 cars, an increase of 14,566 cars; South- 
western region—revenue freight loaded, 64,065 cars, an increase 
of 12,537 cars; receipts from connections, 58,091 cars, an increase 
of 13,833 cars. 

A summary of the report follows: 


Eastern Region: (Week ended February 14)—The congestion 
and interference with the movement of traffic following the 
storms of last week, particularly in the vicinity of New York 
and in Eastern New England kas now been somewhat relieved, 
but mevement is not yet on normal basis. All roads except the 
New Haven report that they are in better shape than at the end 
of last week. Passenger traffic has been somewhat interfered 
with by weather conditions causing delay to trains and the gen- 
eral situation has tended to reduce the amount of travel. 

Allegheny Region: (Week ended February 13)—Weather 
conditions much improved, but those of last week resulted in 
considerable accumulation of traffic for movement via New York 
and all Eastern gateways leading into New England. These 
_accumulations only show signs of loosening up at this time. 
Roads continue to hold a large number of cars for movement 
through Toledo. Embargoes have been extended in every in- 
stance to prevent further accumulations. Coal car supply prac- 
tically same as last week, very little increase being noted in the 
number of available empties.. Bituminous loading decreased 1,150 
cars, which is attirbuted to slow movement account weather con- 
ditions. Anthracite loading fully protected, but cars loaded de- 
creased 2,800. Mill gondola situation in Pittsburgh district stiil 
further improved and conditions with respect to piled tonnage 
are practically normal Box cars still short. Considering severe 
weather conditions passenger trains have been making fairly good 
schedules. Volume of travel about normal for this season of the 
year. 

Pocahontas Region: (Week ended February 13)—With the 
exception of loaded cars received from connections, business of 
the region shows material improvement over last week. No 
congestion or interruption to traffic during the week and good 
weather resulted in traffic moving freely. General travel con- 
tinues lighter than for some time past, due largely to health and 
weather conditions. 

Southern Region: (Week ended February 12)—Reports indi- 
cate that the exchange market is seriously affecting the sale of 
cotton and lumber to foreign countries. Recent break in the 
exchange has practically put cotton and other exporters out of 
business. Passenger traffic generally shows an increase, although 
inclement weather has interfered slightly with local traffic on a 
few lines. 

Northwestern Region: (Week ended February 14)—General 
business continues active and all industries are receiving a large 
volume of orders while many reports come in of additions and 
improvements to present industries as well as contracts for new 
manufacturing plants. Coal loading shows an increase of almost 
100 per cent compared with last year, but should be nearer 200 
per cent to meet the active demand and build up depleted stocks. 
Lumber and forest product loading amounted to 20,092 cars, 
showing an increase of 570 cars over the previous week and 
2,712 cars over same week of last year. Passenger travel as a 
whole shows a moderate increase over last year, notwithstand- 
ing local travel has been greatly reduced on account of the influ- 
enza epidemic. 

Central Western Region: (Week ended February 13)—Coal 
production for the week was 41 per cent greater than during 
corresponding period of last year and approximately the same 
as the previous week. Mines working only 55 per cent of full 
time due to insufficient car supply . The loading of ore and live- 
stock showed decreases under last year, but all other commodi- 
ties showed gcod increases. Passenger travel generally has 
shown slight decrease as compared with corresponding period 
last year. Movement to California, however, has been con- 
siderably heavier. 

Southwestern Region: (Week ended February 12)—Con- 
tinued activity reported in practically all lines of business. Rapid 
development of oil fields in Louisiana has resulted in marked 
increase in traffic both to and from that territory. 

Passenger travel continued good for the week with adequate 
equipment provided. Travel to Hot Springs, Ark., has not been 
as heavy as last year, but is increasing. Travel from and through 
Memphis gateway continues heavy and California business 
through El Paso gateway is very good. 
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Increased Rates in Germany . 


Increased: railway rates for both passenger and goods traffic 
throughout Germany are reported as effective on March 3. The 
increase is expected to be over 50 per cent. 


Spanish Railways Manufacturing Syndicate 


A scheme is on foot, says the Semana Financiera, a Madrid 
weekly, as quoted by the Railway Gazette, London, to form a 
powerful syndicate, backed by several of the most important 
Spanish banks and industrial concerns, to undertake the manu- 
tacture of rolling-stock on a very large scale, with the object 
of hiring the same to the Spanish railway companies, 


May Convert 600 Miles to Narrow Gage 


The Siamese Government has decided, says a correspondent in 
the Daily Mail; London, to bridge the Bangkok River (the 
Menam), linking up the Peninsula and the Northern Railway 
systems. This would involve converting more than 600 miles of 
track, mainly built by German engineers, from broad to narrow 
gage. 


A New Sudan Railway 


A Cairo correspondent of the Times, London, is authority for 
the statement that it is proposed to extend the railway from Sua- 
kin to Tokar, thus tapping an important cotton growing district. 
Tokar lies about 50 miles south of Suakin, a few miles from the 
Red Sea, its port being Trinkatat. The region was the scene of 
much fighting during the campaigns against the Mahdi. 


Japanese Railway Expenditure 


In the Japanese railway budget provision is made at a cost of 
6,000,000 yen for the installation of automatic signalling on all 
double track sections between Tokyo and Shimonoseki, says an 
item in the Railway Gazette, London. The government will begin 
the work next year on the section between Tokyo and Numazu 
where traffic is heaviest. This first piece of work will be finished 
in about two years, and the estimate for the expense is 1,500,000 
yen. The work of doubling the track is to be continued on the 
North Eastern and Joban lines. 


French Imports and Exports 
Lonpon. 
The American Chamber of Commerce of France in its January 
15 bulletin gives a list of the articles imported into France from 
the United States and exported from France to the United States 
for the first ten months of 1919, 1918 and 1913. In this list among 
the imports are mentioned: 


1919 1918 1913 
Francs Francs Francs 
Machines and machinery............ 529,415,000 316,627,000 50,895,000 


Tools and hardware...........+.+.. 233,680,000 199,495,000 4,421,000 

Corresponding to these are the figures for the exports to the 
United States from France for the same period, which are as 
follows: 


1919 1918 1913 
Francs Francs Francs 
Machines and mechanical appliances... 1,029,000 439,000 776,000 
Tools and manufactures of metal...... 935,000 721,000 2,274,000 
Railway Competition in England 
Lonpon. 


In commenting on the wrong kind of railway competition, 
Sir Eric Geddes, the Minister of Transport, in a speech before 
the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce recently stated that 
wholesale competition between rialway companies for the 
same traffic without any creative interest between the different 
roads was wrong. He believed that the railways should com- 
pete in developing the district they served and not in trying to 
filch traffic from each other. He believes in amalgamation of 
roads by territories, but said that amalgamation for inter-system 
competition was wrong as it leads to favoritism, discrimination, 
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costly operation, unremunerative rates and capital expenditures, 
and while the favored shippers gained, the others paid. On 
the other hand he said such amalgamations might become 
oppressive and the absence of competition must not be used 
unduly to curtail facilities, without a reviewing authority with 
power to order adequate and reasonable service and con- 
venience, 


Balkan Railway Finance 


The Railway Gazette, London, quotes a Geneva correspondent 
of the Times (London) as saying that after the Balkan Wars of 
1913 a controlling interest in the network of railways in Serbia, 
Bulgaria and Greece was acquired by the Wiener Bankverein, a 
consortium of Austrian banks. The purchase was not completed 
owing to the war, and the Austrian combination is now in nego- 
tiation with a leading Paris concern for the sale of the shares. 
As the railways are operated by the Balkan States, with the 
single exception of the trunk line from Adrianople to Constanti- 
nople, the proprietorship of the shares means a strong influence 
on the finance, commerce and industry of the Balkan States. 
The Vienna banks and their Swiss creditors are not resisting the 
French attempt to obtain centrol. 


Speeds of English Railways in’ 1919 


Lonpon, England. 
An article in the Engineer states that the conditions arising 
from the war have played havoc with the celerity, frequency and 
general facilities afforded with the railway services of Great 
Britain. Below is given a few of the fastest start-to-stop runs 
performed by some of the principal railroad companies before the 
war and the schedule on which they now run: 


_ Pre-war _Present day 
: journey speed journey speed 
: Dis- ————“~——~_. — 
Company tance Time Time 
Run (miles) h. min. m.p.h. h, min. m.p.h. 


Great Western...Paddington to 118% 2 0 59.1 2 19 51.0 
Bristol via Bath. 

Great Northern..Gratham to 105% 1 50 57.5 2 6 50.2 
Kings Cross 


Below is given the fastest start-to-stop runs performed by some 
of the principal companies at the present day and showing the 
speed at which the runs were performed during the war: 


Pre-war Present day 
journey speed journey speed 
Dis- OTF OOO 
tance Time Time 
Company Run (miles) h. min. m.p.h. h. min. m.p.h. 
Great Western...Paddingto:. to 143 ae a - a. 3 54. 
Taunton, 
London & NorthWillesden to 77% 1 24 55.3 1 31 51.0 
Western ....-.- . Rugby. 
Caledonian ...... jerceen to 89% 1 55 468 1 55 46.8 
’erth. 
London & SouthWaterloo to 83% 1 55 55.3 1 43 48.7 
Western ....+.. Salisbury 


Below is given the longest non-stop runs, beginning at 50 
miles, accomplished by each company, the pre-war and present 
day speeds being compared, but excluding runs of a special or 
seasonal character : 


Pre-war Present day 
journey speed journey speed 
Dis- — A$ ————_ A 
tance Time Time 
Company Run (miles) h. min. m.p.h. h. min. m.p.h. 
Great Western...London to Piy- 225% 4 7 54.8 + 22 51.6 
mouth (North 
road). 
London & North ; 
Western .....-..London to Liv- 192 3 28 55.3 
erpool (Edge 
Hill). 
London & North : 
Western ......Londonto Crewe 158 2 51 55.5 3 14 48.8 
Great Northern... Wakefield to 175% 3 9 55.7 ee 
, London. 
Great Northern..London to 105% 1 . 3s <2 4 51.0 
yrantham. 
BEANE sccccuce Rotherham (Mas- 162 2 57 55.0 
borough) to 
London. 
Midland ..... ..»Leicester to Lon- 
7 eer 99 1 45 56.5 1 59 49.9 
Great Central.... London to Shef- 
ae daseaee 164% 2 St Ses 
Great Central....London to Lei- ‘ 
OT  «scees 103 1 50 56.2 i 56 53.2 
Caledonian ..Carlisle to Perth 150% 3 0 $0.2 N Re 
Caledonian ...... Carlisle to Stir- 
Tee ae 68lCUCUCUSSCS > P| 
North Eastern... Newcastle to Ed- 
inburgh ..... 124% 2 18 54.1 g 39 333 
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Locomotives 


THE ARGENTINE STATE RatLways have ordered 25 locomotives 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

THe New York CENTRAL is inquiring for 100 eight wheel 
switching locomotives. 

THE Unitep Rattways or HAVANA are in the market for 32 


Consolidation type, 10 Pacific type and 4 switching locomotives. 
These locomotives will all use oil for fuel. 


THE GREAT NorRTHERN, reported in the Railway Age oi January 


30, as being in the market for 45 2-8-2 type locomotives is re- . 


ported having placed an order for 50 of these locomotives. 


Tue Ketty IsLanp Lime & CEMENT Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has ordered one 70-ton Shay locomotive from the Lima Locomo- 
tive Works. This engine will be equipped with a superheater. 


Tue ATcHIson, TopeKA & Santa Fe, reported in the Railway 
Age oi February 20, as about to inquire for locomotives, is in- 
quiring for 50 locomotives including Mikado type, Santa Fe type 
and Mountain type. 


Tue Missourt, Kansas & TEXAS, reported in the Kailway Age 
of January 16 as being in the market for 40 locomotives has 
ordered 10 Pacific type, 20 Mikado type and 20 eight-wheel type 
locomotives from the Lima Locomotive Works. 


Tue CANADIAN NaTIONAL Raitways have ordered 30 Pacific 
type Jocomotives and 25, 2-10-2 type locomotives from the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company. Ten of the Pacific locomotives will 
have 24 x 28 in. cylinders, a total weight in working order of 
268,000 Ib., and 69 in. drivers, and 20 will have 23% by 28 in. 
cylinders, a total weight in working order of 256,000 Ib., and 69 
in. drivers; the 2-10-2 type engines will have 26 by 32 in. cylin- 
ders, a total weight in working order of 320,000 Ib. and 57 in. 
drivers. 


Tue Union Paciric, reported in the Railway Age of January 
16, as being in the market for 100 locomotives, has ordered 19 
Mallet and 16 Mikado locomotives from the American Locomo- 
tive Company. The Mallet type locomotives will have 26 by 41 
by 32 in. cylinders and a total weight in working order of 490,000 
lb. The Mikado locomotives will have 26 by 28 in. cylinders and 
a total weight in working order of 285,000 Ib. This company has 
also ordered 27, 2-10-2 type, and 10 Pacitic type locomotives from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and 30 switchers from the Lima 
Locomotive Works. 


Locomotive Deliveries 


During the week ended February 7 two U. S. R. A. standard 
locomotives were delivered to the Michigan Central by the Lima 
Locomotive Corporation. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Eastern Car Company, New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, is 
figuring on 5,000 12-ton coal cars for export to Belgium. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric is inquiring for 3,250 
freight cars, including 2,000 bex and 500 stock cars of 40 tons’ 
capacity, 500 general service cars and 250 flat cars of 55-ton 
capacity. 


THe TENNESSEE COAL, IRon & RarLroAp ComMPANy, reported in 
the Railway Age of January 23 as inquiring for 20 coke cars, has 
ordered 30, 50-ton capacity coke cars from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company. 


Tue New York CENTRAL is inquiring for 13,200 freight cars, 
including 5,800 steel box cars, 4,600 hopper cars of 55 tons’ ca- 
pacity, 1,700 flat cars of 50 tons’ capacity and 1,100 gondolas of 
50 tons’ capacity. 
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E. B. Badger & Sons Company, Boston, Mass., has ac- 
quired the business of the American Spray Company, includ- 
ing its’ essential engineering personnel. 


F. M. Nourse, engineer in the advertising department of 
the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has resigned to become associated with the Charles L. 
Benjamin organization, advertising agents, Chicago. 


Franklin Murphy, former governor of New Jersey and 
chairman of the board of directors of the Murphy Varnish 
Company, Newark, N. j', died on February 24, at Palm Beach, 
Fla. He was born in 
Jersey City, on January 
3, 1846, and was edu- 
cated in the Hudson 
county schools and at 
Newark Academy. In 
1901 he received the de- 
gree of doctor of laws 
from Lafayette College 
and the following year 
the same degree from 
Princeton University. Mr. 
Murphy served in the 
United States army dur- 
ing the Civil War, part 
of the time as a lieu- 
tenant; at the close of 
hostilities he began the 
manufacture of varnish 
at Newark, N. J. In 
1891 the Murphy Var- 
nish. Company was in- 
corporated, with Mr. 
Murphy as president. He had been prominent in Republican 
politics since 1892, and in 1901 was elected to the governorship 
of New Jersey, which office he held for three years. He was 
chosen chairman of the Republican state committee in 1892, 
and was a member of the Republican national executive com- 
mittee for nine years, 1900 to 1908. His son, Franklin Murphy, 
Jr., is now chairman of the executive committee of the Murphy 
Varnish Company. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company has 
filed plans for the erection of a machine shop, 1,000 ft. long 
by 100 ft. wide, on Page boulevard, Springfield, Mass., to 
cost $250,000. The building will be of brick, concrete and 
steel, of the saw-tooth type. 





Franklin Murphy 


L. R. Mann, signal inspector on the Missouri Pacific, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has resigned to become sales 
engineer in the railroad department of the Central Electric 
Company, Chicago, effective on March 1. Mr. Mann’s head- 
quarters will be at St. Louis, Mo. 


The Electrolabs Company, New York, announces that in 
order to obtain closer co-operation between the factory and 
the sales department, it has decided to consolidate all its 
offices at 2635 Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., and a branch 
office will be maintained in New York at room 313, 30 Church 
street. 


M. Wm. Ehrlich is the New Jersey manager, with head- 
quarters at Newark, N. J., and a sub-office at Lyndhurst, 
N. J., of the Plant Engineering & Equipment Company, Inc., 
New York, manufacturers of the Corliss valve steam trap, 
Mason condensation meter and other power and heating 
specialties. 


We are officially advised that the statement published in our 
issue of January 16, page 276, to the effect that the Fairbanks 
Company of New York had purchased practically the entire 
capital stock of the H. Channon Company, Chicago, and will 
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enlarge the business of the latter company to include several 
new lines, was incorrect. While negotiations for such a con- 
solidation were pending, nothing came of them. 


The American Chain Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
purchased the control of the Page Steel & Wire Company, 
with mills at Monessen, Pa., and Adrian, Mich. The business 
will be continued as heretofore. The new officers elected 
under the reorganization of the company are: Walter B. 
Lashar, president; William T. Morris, vice-president; Wil- 
mot F. Wheeler, treasurer; John E. Carr, assistant treas- 
urer, and William M. Wheeler, secretary. E. C. Sattley, gen- 
eral manager of the Page Steel & Wire Company, will con- 
tinue in that capacity with office in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Allegheny Steel Tank Car Company, Warren, Pa., was 
bought by the Allegheny Tank Car Company on February 
2. The new corporation recently formed and the transfer 
constituted an entire change of management. The officers 
of the new company are as follows: C. W. Hardy, formerly 
of the Warren Oil Company, Warren, Pa., president: H. W. 
Conarro, general manager, Struthers Wells Company, War- 
ren, vice-president; Jas. P. Rogers, formerly general manager 
of the Rogers Shear Company, Warren, treasurer; H. R. Mc- 
Clure, of the firm McClure & Smith, Warren and Sunbury, 
Pa., secretary. The policy of the new company includes 
general enlargement of the facilities of the plant both in the 
manufacturing of new cars and in its repair department. One 
feature of the new company will be its leasing department, 
which it will conduct for the benefit of its patrons. 


Joseph M. Flannery, pioneer in the vanadium industry and 
one of the organizers of the Flannery Bolt Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., also the American Vanadium Company, and president of 
the Standard Chemical 
Company, died on Feb- 
ruary 18, in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., at the age of 52, 
after an illness of seven 
months. He was born in 
Pittsburgh and attend- 
ed public and parochial 
schools there. In 1904, 
with his brother, he be- 
gan a tour of the world 
seeking to discover a 
process whereby un- 
breakable bolts might be 
made; an analysis of 
the metal composing the 
fencing foils used in 
Sweden resulted in the 
discovery of vanadium. 
To Mr. Flannery is due 
the —_ introduction of 
vanadium in the steel 
industry, marking an 
epoch in the advance of steel making. Mr. Flannery, convinced 
of the value of vanadium for this purpose, went to South Amer- 
ica, where he secured the world’s largest vanadium deposit. 
Through his interest in vanadium, his attention was called to 
an ore in Colorado, which contained also radium. Having heard 
of the possible use of radium in the treatment of cancer, he 
determined to undertake the production of radium. In 1911, he 
organized the Standard Chemical Company, the world’s largest 
producer of radium. At the time of his death Mr. Flannery 
was also working to develop the commercial use of another ore, 
uranium, in steel and other metals. 





Jos. M. Flannery 


The Chicago Fuse Manufacturing Company has purchased 
a two-story factory building with a four-story office section 
in Chicago. The building will be remodeled and, with the 
addition of buildings and equipment contemplated, will rep- 
resent an investment of $500,000. The company expects to 
obtain possession on May 1. 


James Gayley, a former vice-president of the United States. 
Steel Corporation, died on February 25 at his home in New 
York, at the age of 65. As a metallurgist he was a recognized 
authority on raw material. His invention of the dry blast 
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process, which bears his name, increased production of blast 
furnaces about 20 per cent. He was born in West Nottingham, 
Md., and in 1876 graduated from Lafayette College, with the 
degree of mining engineer. In 1885 he took charge of the blast 
furnace of the Edgar Thomson Steel Works, later serving first 
as general manager of the plant, and then as managing director 
of the Carnegie Steel Company. When the United States Steel 
Corporation bought out the Carnegie Company in 1901, Mr. 
Gayley was appointed first vice-president in charge of raw ma- 
terials and transportation. He resigned from the steel corpora- 
tion in 1908, and had since been president of the American Ore 
Reclamation Company and the Sheffield Iron Corporation, with 
office at New York. 


W. W. Frazier has recently been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the tube works of the Reading Iron Company, 
Reading, Pa. He began work as a draftsman and for four 
years served at the Loraine plant of the National Tube Com- 
pany, both in the construction of its pipe mills and in the 
operating department. Later he served in an engineering 
capacity in the rearrangement of the pipe mills of the La 
Belle Iron Works and then went with the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company, where for seven years he was first in the 
engineering department and later was general foreman of its 
tube mills. He was chief engineer of the A. M. Byers Com- 
pany for one year, leaving that company to become assistant 
chief engineer at the government plant that was being built 
for the Ordnance Department by the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion at Neville Island. When the armistice stopped work 
on this plant he went with the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
at Sparrows Point, as assistant chief engineer and now goes 
to the Reading Iron Company as assistant superintendent 
of its tube works. 


Howard M. Smith, general passenger agent of the Long 
Island Railroad, who has been associated with that road for 
fifty-one consecutive years, died Wednesday at his home in 
Brooklyn, following a prolonged illness. Mr. Smith was born at 
Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y., on August 19, 1848. After com- 
pleting his education in the grammar schools of New York City, 
he entered the service of the Long Island in 1869, as a clerk 
in the Long Island City terminal freight office, and served as 
such for one year, when he was promoted to freight agent. 
Nine years later he was appointed general agent, serving in 
that capacity until October, 1879. From that year until 1881 
he was general freight agent; from 1881 to 1887 he served as 
chief clerk to the traffic manager, and from 1887 to 1888 held 
the position of assistant traffic manager. On April 2, 1888, Mr. 
Smith was appointed traffic manager, in charge of the passenger, 
freight and express departments. On January 15, 1901, the office 
of traffic manager was abolished, the freight and passenger de- 
partments being separated, and Mr. Smith was made general 
passenger agent, which position he occupied at the time of his 
decease, as noted above. 


New York Air Brake Company 


The New York Air Brake Company’s gross sales in 1919, 
amounting to $3,551,667, were only one-third those of 1918. The 
company earned $6.24 a share on its common stock, compared 
with $20.53 in 1918. The earnings were $3.76 a share less than 
the dividends paid on the common stock. 

President C. A. Starbuck, in explaining the shrinkage of busi- 
ness to stockholders in his annual report, says that the decreased 
business was due to the failure of the railroad administration 
to buy equipment. “The policy of the railroad administration,” 
he says, “due to the uncertainty of its tenure of office, has been 
to keep all purchases at the lowest possible point, and the effect 
of such policy is reflected in the reduction of the gross sales of 
the company for the last year.” 

Gross sales of the company in 1919 amounted to $3,551,667, 
compared with $10,380,584 in .1918, and manufacturing profits 
were $741,160, against $3,243,267 the previous year. The gross 
profit, including income from investments and partial adjustment 
of go¥ernment contracts, was $1,655,003, which was reduced by 
deducting administration expenses and taxes and interest pay- 
ment to $624,289, compared with $2,052,553 in 1918. The total 
surplus in 1919 was $6,054,167, compared with $6,595,667 in 1918. 

At the end of last year the inventory was placed at $5,937,763; 
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expenditures for the account of government contracts at $3,610,- 
582; and factories, patents, water power, land and machinery at 
$14,199,626, and securities at $1,510,058. 


Pressed Steel Car Company 


The earnings for operations of the Pressed Steel Car Company 
for the year ended December 31, 1919, were, according to the 
annual report issued recently, $4,923,783. Dividends on stocks, 
etc., brought the gross earnings up to $5,338,640 for the year. 
From this there were deductions of $1,073,408 for depreciation, 
obsolescence, amortization, renewals, etc., leaving a net of 
$4,265,231. The regular dividends of 7% per cent were paid on 
the preferred stock and 8 per cent on the common, amounting to- 
gether to $1,875,000, and there was also an additional charge of 
$630,456 for obsolescence and amortization for the year 1918, 
leaving a surplus for the year of $2,505,456. 

Vice-president N. S. Reeder, who signs the report in the 
absence in Europe of President F. N. Hoffstat, says: 

“Domestic orders for new freight cars have been exceedingly 
small during the year 1919. We feel reasonably confident, how- 
ever, that a considerable volume of new business will necessarily 
develop as soon as the railroads are returned to private owner- 
ship, and the necessary legislation enacted to give them the credit 
required to purchase needed equipment. Figures based on past 
requirements and taking into consideration the actual ton mile- 
age, increased capacity of cars, etc., show that the railroads will 
require about 850,000 cars within the next three years to fully 
meet their demands. 

“We have been active in the export field and taken some or- 
ders, but the situation as regards foreign exchange and the peace 
treaty have prevented any large development of this business.” 


Canadian Mead-Morrison Co., Ltd. 


The Canadian Mead-Morrison Company, Ltd., has been 
organized under Canadian laws, and has bought the manu- 
facturing plant of M. Beatty & Sons at Welland, Ontario, 
and has also bought 
the Canadian business 
of the Mead-Morrison 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Boston, New 
York and Chicago. 
Steps have already 
been taken to enlarge 
and improve the Wel- 
land plant, and the new 
company will manufac- 
ture the extensive line 
of well-known “Mead- 
Morrison” products as 
well as the Beatty line 
of dredges, derricks, 
hoists, pumps, etc. 

The new company 
has acquired from the 
United States company 
the rights to use its 
engineering data, plans, 


patents and to make 
use of past and future development work. 


The Canadian Mead-Morrison Company, Ltd., already has 
a large specially trained engineering staff, and a well organ- 
ized contracting department. 

In addition to covering the Dominion of Canada, the Ca- 
nadian company will also manufacture for export to the Brit- 
ish possessions. 

The new company will have a local board of directors, and 
its general officers will be W. S. Martin, managing director; 
D. W. Coe, general sales manager; J. R. Story, chief engi- 
neer, and J. A. Johnson, secretary. The general sales offices 
are located in the Guarantee Building, 285 Beaver Hall Hill, 
Montreal. This office will have entire control of the sales 
of “Mead-Morrison” products in the Dominion of Canada 
and British possessions. The sales are divided into two 
classes—engineering contracting, which covers the installa- 
tion of coal, ore and material handling plants, and merchan- 
dise sales, under which heading are included the standard 
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lines of steam and electric hoists, contractors’ equipment, 
grab buckets, derricks, winches, etc. 

The engineering contracting department .is under the di- 
rection of R. C. Smith, Montreal. 

D. W. Coe, general sales manager of the new company, 
has been connected with the Mead-Morrison Manufacturing 
Company for a number of years and is well known in Can- 
ada; many of the large ‘“Mead-Morrison” installations in 
Canada were made under his direction as manager of the 
Boston contract department. 


Railroad Insurance Association 


Charles N. Rambo, formerly secretary and superintendent 
of The Mutual Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia, associated with railroad interests, and lately 
manager of the Insurance and Fire Protection Section of 
the United States Railroad Administration, has been. ap- 
pointed manager of the Railroad Insurance Association of 
New York. The temporary office of this association is at 80 
Maiden Lane, New York City. From May 1 it will be at 95 
William street. 

The association is a centralized organization for facilitat- 
ing the handling of railroad insurances. It is composed of 
twelve leading fire insurance companies, with a combined 
capital and surplus of over $100,000,000. It succeeds what 
was. formerly known as the railroad insurance syndicate. It 
will promote a community of interest with the railroad com- 
panies in the protection of their properties against loss by 
fire through an inspection service. 

Members of the Railroad Insurance Association are the 
Home Insurance Co., New York; Royal Insurance Co., Liver- 
pool; Insurance Co. of N. A., Philadelphia; Western Assur- 
ance Co. of Toronto; London & Liverpool & Globe, Liver- 
pool; Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford; Globe & Rut- 
gers Fire Insurance Co., New York; Firemen’s Fund Insur- 
ance Co., San Francisco; Commercial Union Assurance Co., 
London; Continental Insurance Co., New York; Fidelity- 
Phoenix Fire Insurance Co., New York, and American Eagle 
Fire Insurance Co., New York. 


Trade Publications 


Cuains.—A 20-page, illustrated booklet has been recently 
issued by the Columbus McKinnon Chain Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, which is devoted to information regarding the various 
types and sizes of chains manufactured by this company. It 
also includes tables on weights, sizes and strength of chains. 


W. S. M. Car Dumpers.—Bulletin No. 49, 16 pages, illustrated, 
has been issued recently by the Wellman, Seaver, Morgan Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. This bulletin describes the various types 
of car dumpers manufactured by this company, accompanied by 
full page photographs of the types in question and reproductions 
of working blueprints. 


Track.—The Railroad Supply Company, Chicago, has recently 
issued the second edition of “Track,” an illustrated pocket hand- 
book of 220 pages for trackmen, which is devoted particularly to 
tie plates, their use, manufacture and methods of application, to- 
gether with other track devices. It also contains tables and other 
miscellaneous data pertaining to track construction and main- 
tenance. 


Hotstinc MAacHINERY.—The Mead-Morrison Manufacturing 
Company, East Boston, Mass., has recently issued catalogue 
Number 21, of 165 pages, which covers the line of hoisting ma- 
chinery manufactured by that company. The catalogue is di- 
vided into four sections: Section 1 treats of steam hoists and 
swingers; section 2 of electric hoists and swingers; section 3 
of gasoline and belt hoists, and section 4 of clamshell and orange 
peel grab buckets. The catalogue is more than usually well got- 
ten up and is profusely illustrated. 


———— 


_Cuaret Cars will be built for every railroad cut of Chicago 
“as money is available,” according to a recent announcement by 


the Northern Baptist Church. The Baptist denomination now 
owns 7 such cars. 
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Executive 


J. P. Beckwith, at present federal manager of the Florida 
East Coast, has been elected vice-president in charge of 
operation, effective March 1. 


J. G. Thomas has been appointed assistant to the president 
of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western, effective at the 
termination of federal control. 


Horace P. Smart has been elected vice-president of the 
Wadley Southern Railway Company, with headquarters at 
Savannah, Ga., effective at the termination of federal control. 


J. S. Pyeatt, federal manager of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been re-elected 
president of the Gulf Coast Lines, with office at Houston, 
Tex., effective March 1. 


Alexander R. Lawton has been elected vice-president of 
the Louisville & Wadley Railway Company and the Sylvania 
Central Railway Company, with headquarters at Savannah, 
Ga., effective at the termination of federal control. 


Alexander Hilton, traffic manager of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, the Fort Worth & Rio Grande, the St. Louis-San 
Francisco & Texas, the Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield, 
the Paris & Great Northern, the West Tulsa Belt and the 
Rock Island-Frisco 
Terminal, and a mem- 
ber of the passenger 
traffic committee of the 
Southern region of the 
United States Railroad 
Administration, with 
headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been 
elected third vice-presi- 
dent of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, effect- 
ive on the return of 
the roads to private 
control. Mr. Hilton was 
born at Hamilton, Ont. 
He entered railway 
service in 1878 as a 
clerk on the Great 
Western of Canada, 
now a part of the 
Grand Trunk. From 
1880 to December, 1884, 
he was a clerk in the passenger department of the Chicago 
& Alton and subsequently, until 1889, he was city passenger 
and ticket agent on the same road at Kansas City, Mo. In 
1887 he acted as Pacific Coast agent of the same road at 
San Francisco, Cal., and from 1889 to March 1, 1901, he was 
general agent in the passenger department of the same road 
at Kansas City. On the latter date he was appointed assist- 
ant general passenger agent of the Kansas City, Fort Scott 
& Memphis, and the following August he was made general 
passenger agent of the St. Louis-San Francisco. In October, 
1913, he was appointed passenger traffic manager of the same 
road. In 1918 he was promoted to assistant traffic manager 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco and the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, which positions he retained until March 1, 1919, the 
date of the regrouping of the Southwestern region lines. 
Incident to the regrouping, he was appointed to the positions 
he held prior to his recent promotion. 





A. Hilton 


Charles Molony has been elected president; Charles F. 
Groves, secretary; D. R. Thomas, assistant secretary; W. B. 
McKinstry, auditor; W. C. Askew, treasurer, and H. V. Jen- 
kins, assistant treasurer of the Wrightsville & Tennille, the 
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Sylvania Central and the Wadley Southern railroad com- 
panies, effective at the termination of federal control. The 
headquarters of Mr. Molony and Mr. Thomas will be at 
Tennille, Ga., and that of the others at Savannah, Ga. With 
the exception of Mr. Thomas, these men will each hold the 
same position with the Louisville & Wadley also. 


Joseph L. Edwards, whose election to the vice-presidency 
of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, was announced in 


the Railway Age of February 20 (page 595), was born 
at Cuthbert, Ga., and 
graduated from the 
high school at Mar- 
shallville, Ga. He be- 
gan railroad work in 
1892 with the Rich- 


mond & Danville, now 
part of the Southern, 
serving as a clerk in 
the operating, passen- 
ger and freight depart- 
ments at Atlanta, Ga., 
and Washington, D. C. 
In 1904 he was ap- 
pointed general agent 
of the Southern at 
Havana, Cuba, which 
position he held until 
the following = year, 
when he was appointed 
chief clerk to the vice- 
president in charge of 
traffic of the same road 
at Washington. In 1908 he became commercial agent at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and about four years later temporarily left 
railroad service to accept the managership of the Atlanta 
office of the Bonnyman-Norman Coal & Iron Company. 
Shortly after he resigned that position to go to the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic as traffic manager. During part of 
1918 he served as traffic manager of this road, the Atlanta 
& West Point, the Georgia Railroad and other lines under 
the jurisdiction of E. T. Lamb, federal manager, and on 
July 10 of that year was appointed manager of the Agri- 
cultural Section, Division of Traffic of the Railroad Admin- 
istration, with headquarters at Washington, D. C., which 
position he held at the time of his recent election. 





J. L. Edwards 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


A. P. Disbrow, auditor of disbursements of the Erie, has 
resigned, effective March 1, to engage in other business. 


C. E. Hildum, manager of the Carriers’ Account Section of 
the Railroad Administration, has been appointed controller 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. 


W. N. Rockwell, corporate auditor of the Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Southeastern, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
also been appointed federal auditor, succeeding W. E. Bacon, 
resigned. 


A. P. Little has been appointed assistant secretary of the 
Louisville & Wadley Railroad Company, with headquarters 
at Louisville, Ga. effective at the termination of federal 
control. 


T. V. Pomar, at present federal auditor of the Florida East 
Coast, has been elected assistant treasurer and controller, 
effective March 1. This is the position he held prior to 
federal control. 


H. W. Johnson has been appointed assistant general coun- 
sel and Alexander R. Lawton, Jr., solicitor of the Wadley 
Southern Railway Company, with headquarters at Savannah, 
Ga. effective at the termination of federal control. 


G. S. Ross; prior to federal control assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer and now federal treasurer of the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western, with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, has 
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been appointed secretary and treasurer, with the same head- 
quarters, effective at the termination of federal control. 


T. M. Cunningham, Jr., has been elected general counsel 
of the Wrightsville & Tennille and the Wadley Southern 
railroad companies, effective at the termination of federal 
control. R. M. Daley has been elected general solicitor of 
the Wrightsville & Tennille, with headquarters at Dublin, Ga. 


Fred T. Dickerson, assistant to the president and assistant 


secretary and assistant treasurer of the Central of New 
Jersey Railroad Company, has been’ elected secretary 
and treasurer of the 


company effective at 
the termination of fed- 
eral control. Mr. Dick- 
erson was born in 1867 
at Ramapo, N. Y., and 
educated in the public 
school of that city. He 
also took a course in a 
New Jersey business 
school. In 1883 he 
studied _ telegraphy 
while serving as a tele- 
graph messenger for 
the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western at 
Newark, N. J., and in 
April of the following 
year entered the service 
of the Central of New 
Jersey as operator and 
assistant agent at Lake 
Hopatcong. Subse- 
quently he was appointed agent and operator at that station 
and later had charge of other and larger stations. He served 
also in the trainmaster’s office for two years. In 1891 he was 
transferred to the general offices of the same company at 
New York as clerk. Five years later he was appointed chief 
clerk to the controller, and later promoted to chief clerk 
to the vice-president and general manager. In 1907 he was 
elected assistant secretary, continuing also to perform the 
duties of chief clerk. In 1914 he was appointed assistant to 
the president, continuing also as assistant secretary. In 
1918 he became also assistant treasurer. In addition to 
being elected secretary and treasurer of the Central of New 
Jersey Mr. Dickerson has also been elected to a similar posi- 
tion with the New York & Long Branch, the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Company, and other companies affliated with the 
Central of New Jersey. 





F. T. Dickerson 


Operating 


V. A. Cooper has been appointed trainmaster of the De- 
troit & Toledo Short Line, effective at the termination of 
federal control. 


C. H. Sauls, chief train despatcher of the Seaboard Air 
Line at Charleston, S. C., has been appointed trainmaster 
with the same headquarters, succeeding F. F. Laird, resigned, 
effective February 15; C. D. Boyd has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Sauls. 


W. F. Cooper, trainmaster of the Southern, Lines East, at 
Toccoa, Ga., has been appointed superintendent of terminals 
with headquarters at Columbia, S. C.; J. F. Gaffney, terminal 
trainmaster at Columbia, has been transferred to succeed 
Mr. Cooper, and the position of terminal trainmaster has 
been abolished. 


C. L. Hinkle, prior to and during federal control general 
superintendent of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, with head- 
quarters at Frankfort, Ind., has been appointed to the same po- 
sition, effective at the termination of federal control. D. F. 
Milne, prior to federal control superintendent of transportation 
of the same road, with the same headquarters, and now super- 
intendent, has been appointed assistant superintendent, with the 
same headquarters. 
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Robert H. Allison, notice of whose promotion to assistant 
general manager of the Achison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with 
headquarters at Topeka, Kan., appeared in the Railway Age 
of January 30 (page 396), was born at Glade Spring, Va., 
on August 8, 1871. He entered railway service in 1887 as a 
warehouseman on the Norfolk & Western at Meadowview, 
Va. In 1888 he was promoted to telegraph operator and in 
May, 1892, to train despatcher. He was appointed train des- 
patcher on the Chicago & Alton in 1897, remaining in that 
position until 1898. In October of that year, he was ap- 
pointed train despatcher on the Chicago & North Western, 
with headquarters at Belle Plaine, Ia., and later at Boone. 
In 1899 he was promoted to chief despatcher, which posi- 
tion he retained until 1902, when he was appointed a des- 
patcher on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. He was pro- 
moted to chief despatcher in 1903, retaining that position 
until 1905 when he was appointed trainmaster. He was ap- 
pointed superintendent in 1914, which position he occupied 
at the time of his recent promotion. 


Traffic 


J. A. Fitzpatrick has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, with head- 
quarters at Toledo, Ohio. 


Engineering, Maintenance and Signaling 


P. H. McFadden, roadmaster on the Northern Pacific, with 
headquarters at Livingston, Mont., has been promoted to 
general roadmaster of the Montana division, with the same 
headquarters. 


J. C. Finch, signal inspector on the Missouri Pacific, with 
headquarters at Little Rock, Ark., has been transferred to 
St. Louis, Mo., succeeding L. R. Mann, who has resigned. 
L. D. Woods, signal supervisor at Little Rock, Ark., has been 
promoted to signal inspector, succeeding Mr. Finch. 


Purchasing and Stores 


C. S. Marshall has been appointed general storekeeper of 
the St. Louis Southwestern, with headquarters at Tyler, Tex., 
effective at the termination of federal control. 


Special 


Dr. F. L. Truitt has been appointed chief surgeon of the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western, effective at the termina- 
tion of federal control. 


C. A. Duvall has been appointed chief of the employment 
and record bureau of the Baltimore & Ohio and other roads 
under the direction of C. W. Galloway, federal manager, with 
headquarters at Baltimore, Md., succeeding E. J. Jones, 
resigned. 


General 


The Lehigh & New England has announced that the fol- 
lowing will be its organization at the termination of federal 
control: 

S. D. Warriner, president. 

R. H. Wilbur, vice-president and general manager. 

W. J. Turner, vice-president and general counsel. 

A. S. Reanyd, assistant to president. 

H. H. Pease, secretary and treasurer. 

E. M. Reynolds, controller. 


The Belt Railroad of Chicago and the Chicago & Western 
Indiana announce that the following officers have been re- 
elected to the positions they held prior to government 
control: 

H. G. Hetzler, now general manager, president. 

E. H. Lee, now president, vice-president and chief engineer. 

C. G. Austin, Jr., now vice-president and general counsel, 
general counsel. 

J. E. Murphy, now federal treasurer, treasurer. 

R. L. Porter, now federal auditor, secretary and auditor. 
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NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD 


The organization of The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company, effective at the termination of federal 
control, was announced Wednesday by its board of directors as 
follows; President, E. J. Pearson; vice-president and general 
counsel, E. G. Buckland; vice-president in charge of traffic, 
B. Campbell; vice-president, with headquarters at Boston, 
A. P. Russell; secretary, Arthur E. Clark; treasurer, A. S. 
May; controller, H. S. Palmer; assistant to the controller, 
T. M. Prentice. The other officers serving under federal 
control will resume similar positions. 


TOLEDO, ST. LOUIS & WESTERN 


The Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad Company has 
announced that the following officers will resume on March 
1, the positions they held prior to federal control: 


Name Title Headquarters 
A. L. Angewitter.Ass’t to receiver & pas. ag’t Toledo, Ohio 
J. W. Graham....Gen. freight agent ......... Toledo, Ohio 
a eC Controller . os diaseemnese LOMO, AO 
C. Bh Rese 2... 5. SOR; PASS. BRENT i 6c cGins 5 Toledo, Ohio 
D. W. Cross.....Supt. mot. power & eqpmt..Frankfort, Ind. 
F. R. Ramsey....Chief engineer ............. Frankfort, Ind. 


DETROIT & TOLEDO SHORE LINE 


The Detroit & Toledo Shore Line Railroad Company has an- 
nounced that on the termination of federal control the follow- 
ing officers will resume the positions they held prior to that 
time: 


Name Title Headquarters 
4, © ietiviccenss General, MAGBHEr Sat. kc sk. Detroit, Mich. 
W. C. Tompkins..Secretary and treasurer..... Detroit, Mich. 
eo ae ..»General freight agent....... Detroit, Mich, 
J. R. Mann.......Sup’t transportation......... Detroit, Mich. 
J.B. Hagel. oss. e ouperintendent .........000. Toledo, Ohio 


INTERNATIONAL AND GREAT NORTHERN 


The International & Great Northern has made the following 
changes in its personnel effective with the return of the road to 
private control: 

Thornewell Fay, prior to federal control, assistant to the 
receiver and now chairman of the Valuation Committee, has 
been appointed executive officer at Houston, Tex. 

A. G. Whittington, general manager prior to and during 
federal control, has been reappointed, with office at Palestine, 
Tex. 

Horace Booth, prior to government control traffic man- 
ager and now general freight agent, has been appointed traf- 
fic manager, with office at Houston. 

D. J. Price, general passenger agent prior to and during 
federal control, has been reappointed, with office at Palestine. 

W. J. Werner, auditor during and prior to federal control, 
has been reappointed, with office at Palestine. 

A. R. Howard, prior to federal control treasurer for the 
receiver and now local treasurer, has been appointed treasurer. 


PITTSBURGH & WEST VIRGINIA 
The following will be the organization of the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia on the return to private control: 


Name Title Headquarters 
W. H. Coverdale..Chmn. of the bd. and v.-pres...New York 


ee | ee re err er Pittsburgh 
A. H. Van Brunt..General counsel............... New York 
John S. Wendt..General attorney.............. Pittsburgh 
KF, A. Harvey.....General auditer.. sissiesadcces ca Pittsburgh 
H. C. Moore....Secretary and treasurer....... Pittsburgh 
John J. O’Brien..Assistant secretary........... New York 
J. E. Fairhead...General superintendent........ Pittsburgh 
H. H. Temple..Chief engineer................ Pittsburgh 
GG. Batty ..... General freight and pass. agt.. Pittsburgh 
D. W. Summerfield. Purchasing agent.............. Pittsburgh 


W. R. Prickman.. Real estate and claim agent... Pittsburgh 
The West Side Belt organization will be similar to that for 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, with the exception of the 
two following officers: 
Name Title 
W. H. Coverdale..President 


Headquarters 
ES ye New York 
5 a LOSER oA eet Pittsburgh 
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NORFOLK SOUTHERN 


The following will be the organization of the Norfolk 
Southern following the termination of federal control: 


Name Title Headquarters 
| Pee. re Chairman of the Board........ New York 
R. H. Swartwout.. Vice-chairman of the board....New York 
ee ee ce MIN ole. vo ao6.0 ve wast mernecen Norfolk, Va. 
© £.. Billard... VicO-President oc ii. e csccvccess Norfolk, Va. 
Be Bh ss: V.-pres. in charge of traffic..... Norfolk, Va. 
Cee, Be, Be, BOMMOOOE oc5c cc ceccvasbovens ie Norfolk, Va. 
NS, . OOTOUNEY .cicc iecdcatnes eseecws Norfolk, Va. 
cm. Curiste.. G8: Ste. Ad WOERs6 is cceess es New York 
err rr Norfolk, Va. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


The Missouri Pacific has announced that the following will be 
its organization at the termination of federal control: 


Harry Bronner...Chairman, board of directors & exec. com. 
B. F. BOG. «6060: President, St. Louis, Mo. 

a ae Vice-president 

F. J. Shepard.... Vice-president 

A. Robertson ... Vice-president, in charge of operation 

a | Vice-president and general solicitor 

C. E. Perkins.... Vice-president, in charge of traffic 

F. P. Johnson....General auditor 

H. L. Utter.. .Secretary and treasurer 

O. B. Huntsman. Vice-president, assist. sec. and assist. treas. 
F. W. Irland..... Assistant secretary 

F. M. Hickman. . Local treasurer 


ANN ARBOR 


The Ann Arbor has announced that the following will be its 
officers on the return to private control: 

Name Title Headquarters 
Drerweies Ere... President occciccsicic cicvedesies New York 
W. M. Wadden.. Vice-president and treasurer... New York _ 
E. F. Blomeyer.. Vice-president and gen. mgr..Toledo, Ohio 


Pa eee ViCO-OTORIIORE 6o.6cics ccvewecn New York 
Jos. Goldbaum... Auditor and assist. sec........ Toledo, Ohio 
[ee Se ey Agsistant QUdItOF .... 266 cccens Toledo, Ohio 
es COUR in os ASOMUESRE “CORMSED 06ccs bewewss Toledo, Ohio 
H. S. Bradley... Trafic manager .....sicccsess Toledo, Ohio 
Bas Dy ONE, SOCIREY «20 veer svnvcsreterda New York 


Newman Erb will also be president and E. F. Blomeyer vice- 
president and general manager of the Manistique & Lake Superior, 
and H. B. Blanchard will be secretary and treasurer of that road. 


KENTUCKY & INDIANA TERMINAL 


The Kentucky & Indiana Railroad Company has announced 
that the following will be its organization, effective at the termi- 
nation of federal control: 


Name Title Headquarters 

Geo. H. Campbell. President .........060-ccccccess Baltimore, Md. 
W. S. Campbell...Mgr. & chief engr............ Louisville, Ky. 
A. P. Humphrey..Vice-pres. & genl counsel...... Louisville, Ky. 
Bes Se CO. 6 2 BUUOONNOE ons cawedscoavvedeces Louisville, Ky. 
iy es 5c SUE Side deci ccvvasasesics Louisville, Ky. 
H. F. Sutherland. .Superintendent ............... Louisville, Ky. 
J. A. Howison....General freight agt............. Louisville, Ky. 
G. H. Whitesides. .Trainmaster .............-c00. Louisville, Ky. 

P. J. Welsh...... PCCP ETT ee ye Louisville, Ky. 
W. P. McDevitt..Master mechanic.............. Louisville, Ky. 
C. F. Burrell..... Rawimeer m7. Of We. esc ccciss. cs Louisville, Ky. 
Jas. McDonald....Roadmaster .................. Louisville, Ky. 
B. Y. Heazlitt....Purchasing agent.............. Louisville, Ky. 
rer Louisville, Ky. 


ST. LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Company, held in New York February 
11, the following changes were made effective at the termina- 
tion of federal control: 

E. N. Brown resigned as president, retaining the office 
of chairman of the board of directors. 

J. M. Kurn, general manager under federal control, was 
elected president, with office at St. Louis, Mo. 

C. W. Hillard resigned as treasurer, retaining the office 
of second vice-president in charge of finances. 

S. J. Fortune resigned as secretary and assistant treasurer. 
The following additional officers were elected: 
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A. Hilton, fourth vice-president, in charge of traffic. 

B. T. Wood, fifth vice-president and chief purchasing 
officer. 

W. F. Evans, general solicitor. 

F. H. Hamilton, secretary and treasurer, all with offices at 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ALABAMA & VICKSBURG 


The Alabama & Vicksburg Railway Company and the Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific Railway Company have announced 
that the following will be their organization, effective at the 
termination of federal control: 


Name Title Headquarters 
Lasz A. Jones....Pres.. & gen. Mar. .6<<s0i00% New Orleans, La. 
a eee Pres., in charge operation.. New Orleans, La. 
BH. H. Le Rey... AgGtor ..vccccccscesseeccseew Orleans, La. 
J. E. Schenck....Assistant auditor.......... New Orleans, La. 
UGewno WOle... LYCRSUTET 5oc6 cc cccccsscceced Yew Orleans, La. 
A. J. Chapman....Freight traffic mgr........ New Orleans, La. 
C. F. ‘Woeds..... General pass agt.......... Vicksburg, Miss. 
H. B. Sargent.... Supt. of transportation..... Vicksburg, Miss. 
7. kx SO. 5. os Superintendent ........... Vicksburg, Miss. 
H. J. Rhodes..... Engineer of maintenance... Vicksburg, Miss. 
F. A. C. Ferguson. Trammaster «2... .00...00. Vicksburg, Miss. 
J. Blanc Monroe..General counsel........... New Orleans, La. 
‘Ss Fe. RY. ok. Purchasing agent.......... New Orleans, La. 
F. M. Tutwiler, Jr..Land commissioner........ Birmingham, Ala. 
L. B. Ferguson...Superintendent ............ Monroe, La. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Company, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Company of Indiana and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Northern Railway Company, have announced 
that the following will be their organization at the termina- 
tion of federal control: 


Name Title Headquarters 
H. E. Huntington. Chairman of the board...... New York 
Geo. W. StGVENS. FRERIGORE cnc ceed eecicciicess Richmond, Va. 
C. E. Graham....Senior vice-president ...... New York 
| fe: Vice-president ............. New York 
.. B Wate cineca Vice-president .............. Richmond, Va. 


H. T. Wickham..Vice-pres. & gen. counsel... Richmond, Va. 
F. M. Whitaker... V.-pres. in charge of traffic.. Richmond, Va. 


A. Trevvett .....Secretary and treasurer.....New York 

H. F. Lohmeyer.. Assistant secretary ........ New York 

C. C. Michie... Assistant secretary ........ Richmond, Va. 
J. A. Hancock... Assistant treasurer ......... Richmond, Va. 
EB. M. Thomas... Comptromer oo... 060s ceca Richmond, Va. 
Pay ee, ee New York 

H, Taylor, Jr....Geteral solicitor ........... Richmond, Va. 
W. S. Bronson...General attorney ........... Richmond, Va. 
Et. PYG? occ «s Consulting engineer ........Richmond, Va. 
H. C. Starr...... Assistant general counsel 


(C. & O. Ry. Co. of Ind.).. Richmond, Ind. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway Company has announced 
that the following will be its organization, effective at the 
termination of federal control: 

Name Title Headquarters 
S. D. Warfield...Chairman of board & pres..Baltimore, Md. 
Chas. R. Capps...lst vice-pres in ch. traffic.. Norfolk, Va. 


M. J. Caples...... Vice-pres in ch. operation.. Norfolk, Va. 
W. R. Bonsal.... Vice-president ............ Charleston, S. C. 
W. L. Seddon....Vice-pres. in ch. of sub. rail 

lines & cons. engr...... Norfolk, Va. 
Robt. L. Nutt....Secretary & treas.......... New York 
Lk. R. Powel, Jr. .Gemiemlet occeckc cei ccc Baltimore, Md. 
B. H. I. Brown..Advisory counsel.......... New York 
J. F. Wright..... General solicitor..........) Yorfolk, Va. 
M:. H. Cahitl..... General manager.......... Norfolk, Va. 
B. C. Prince...... Freight traf. mgr..........Norfolk, Va. 
C., B. RI. ics us Passenger traffic mgr......) Jorfolk, Va. 
H. B. Grimshaw. .General super..............Savannah, Ga. 
P. G. Walton....General super.............. Hamlet, N. C. 
H. W. Mackenzie. General ree Portsmouth, Va. 
T. W. Mathews..Asst. treas & asst. sec...... Portsmouth, Va. 
W. D. Faucette..Chief engineer............. Norfolk, Va. 
C. S. Patton..... Supt. motive power........ Portsmouth, Va. 
Je Ec as cde Engineer maint. of way.... Norfolk, Va. 


H. C. Pearce..... Gen pure. agent............ Norfolk, Va. 








iy 


re ren re ee ee er ee cl enbenl th 
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ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


The officers of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company 
at the termination of federal control will be as follows: 


Name Title Headquarters 
H. Walters...... Chmn. of the board..... New York 
j. B. Rewer... 5s ERCOIEOUR, .cxdnscewen ve Wilmington, N. C. 
Lyman Delano.. Executive vice-pres..... Wilmington, N. C. 
Ry... A... Beend.....« V-pree., AMC. os weccsies Wilmington, N. C. 
Geo. B. Elliott..V.-pres. and gen counsel.. Wilmington, N. C. 


H. L. Borden...V.-pres. and secretary.. New York 
Homer G. Day..Asst to the chairman.... New York 


ee ee ere ee Wilmington, N. C. 
W. C.YarboroughaAssistant treasurer...... Wilmington, N. C. 
J. J. Nelligan....Assistant treasurer...... Baltimore, Md. 

J.. B.. Rirbe...... Assistant treasurer...... Baltimore, Md. 

R. D. Cronly....Assistant secretary...... Wilmington, N. C. 
T. F. Darden....Assistant secretary...... Wilmington, N. C. 
J. F. Post, Jr....Assistant secretary...... Wilmington, N. C. 
F. D. Lemmon.. Assistant secretary...... New York 

P. R. Albright...General manager....... Wilmington, N. C. 
W.. J. Cemie.. is. Pass. traffic manager.... Wilmington, N. C. 
Jas. Menzies....Freight traffic manager.. Wilmington, N. C. 
He. ©. WR, . I vic bcevcecs Wilmington, N. C. 


THE WESTERN PACIFIC 
The Western Pacific Railroad Company has announced 
that the following will be its organization at the termina- 
tion of federal control: 


Name Title Headquarters 
A. W. Krech....Chairman of the board........ New York 
C. M.. Levey... re: Sl eae ERT RP San Francisco 
A. R. Baldwin....Vice-pres. & gen. counsel....... San Francisco 
John F. Bowie...Counsel to the board.......... New York 

Operating 

Name Title Headquarters 
FE. W. Mason....General manager. . 0.050654. San Francisco 
Cy F Greie. 26664 Asst. to general manager...... San Francisco 
se a CIMGE CHPINCES.. .iookbcncbwkoe. San Francisco 
J. P. Quigley... Supt. transtn:. @& tele... ..5<4.% San Francisco 
W. T. Jacobs....Purchasing agent.............. San Francisco 

Traffic 

Name Title Headquarters 
i: a oe Dvale, MARNGET oc soie cco saiawe San Francisco 
Bode K. Smith....General passgr. agent.......... San Francisco 
Archibald Gray...General freight agent.......... San Francisco 
Lee H. Landis....Industrial commissioner....... San Fj isco 

Treasury and Accounting 

Name Title Headquarters 
Charles Elsey....Secretary & treasurer.......... San isco 
Lyman Rhoades..Asst. sec. & asst. treas........ New 
i, aa GenePal AUGHOT.;. .0:5:655 006.0es San F sco 


BESSEMER & LAKE ERIE 
The Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Company has an- 
nounced that the following officers have been elected, ef- 
fective March 1: 


Name Title Headquarters 
E.. H.. Uilerv..:..; ViGE=PESIGeENt ossoccissis sine Pittsburgh, Pa. 
G. W. Kepler...Secretary and treas........ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R.. H. Keyser....Asst. sec. and treas......<.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The following officers have been reappointed to perform 
the duties as assigned to them prior to federal control: 


Name Title Headquarters 
E. #H. Utiley.......General manager... 06.2600. Pittsburgh 
J. S. Matson....General superintendent...... Greenville, Pa. 
Wm. M. Johnson.Superintendent ............. Greenville, Pa. 
C. B.. Pasko... 604 Assistant superintendent.....Greenville, Pa. 
B.. W.. Smith......Supt.. of telegraph’... ..<:..:50,5. Greenville, Pa. 
A. D. Chittenden..Supt. of transportation..... Pittsburgh 
H.. ‘T.. Poster....Ciel engineer. 0.005.000... Greenville, Pa. 
Guy M. Gray....Supt. motive power......... Greenville, Pa. 
B.C Be s.n5 00 Freight traffic manager...... Pittsburgh 
J. V. Styers..... General freight agent........ Pittsburgh 
E. D. Comstock..General passenger agent..... Pittsburgh 
I. C. McKalip....General auditor.............. Pittsburgh 
L. W. McCoy....Asst. general auditor........ Pittsburgh 
ee OU ae Greenville, Pa. 
R. W. Brown..Chief surgeon............... Greenville, Pa. 
Wm. A. Parker..Purchasing agent............ Pittsburgh 
ee. Land agt. & engrng. asst.... Pittsburgh 
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HN... Saveer..... CONCE OEUIUTNRE 5oc cccu secure Pittsburgh 
Reed, Smith, 
Shaw & Beal..General counsels............ Pittsburgh 
FE. S. Templeton..Assistant general counsel....Greenville, Pa. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON COMPANY 


The following will be the organization of the Delaware & 
Hudson, effective on its return to private control: 


Name Title Headquarters 
a ae Se PORBGIIOTR 5.55 '5 cccsGaW anon New York 
W. H. Williams..Vice-president .............. New York 
F.. Bo Gatelfus. ... Vice-president: 66.6.6 6sccse0ee Albany, N. Y. 
C. A. Peabody ... Vice-president . i.:.0.06.6665. New York 
C.. So SMBs. oc8.cs Resident vice-president...... Montreal, PQ. 
| el eee General manager... 5... Albany, N. Y. 
W. B. Schofield.. Asst. to pres. and asst. sec... New York 
Ts, SEBRB cco a2 Assistant to vice-president... New York 
B. De, Cy puant. SCCrerary: 6.05666 ee wwnws dynes New York 
WE AOS ove k BUDBUTEL acc: c:csts siteien aeeeee New York 
C. &.. Beoth..... Local easwter visccciscacenced Albany, N. Y. 
We. ae Poeatery. | COMMONER 5< <cascsenwciccssewud Yew York 
L. K. Luff......Assistant controller.........: Albany, N. Y. 
Be. De CHMMIDOTIRIBATGIEOE ook coc ccewssbenns Albany, N. Y. 
Walter C. Noyes.General counsel............. New York 


LOWS Ee COre... SEOUNGE! 25 ook ccvcenasiewsanand Albany, N. Y. 
W. L. Lawrence..RI. est. agt. (non-car. props).Scranton, Pa. 
Geo. H. Burgess..Chmn. valuation com. & real 


estate agt (non-car. props.) Albany, N. Y. 
W. H. Mansfield..Valuation engineer..........1 Albany, N. Y. 
J. B. Dickson...Genl. supt. of transportation..Albany, N. Y. 
J. E. Roberts....Supt. of car service........./ Albany, N. Y. 
J. H. Manning...Supt. of motive power....... Albany, N. Y. 
Jas. MacMartin..Chief engineer............../ Albany, N. Y. 
M. L. Byers....Consulting engineer......... New York 
W. J. Mullin..... General traffic manager..... Albany, N. Y. 
We, G., Story ois General freight agent......./ Albany, N. Y. 
M. J. Powers....General passenger agent.....Albany, N. Y. 
G. W. Ditmore..Master car builder........../ Albany, N. Y. 
J. White Sprong..Purchasing agent.........../ Albany, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


Reappointments which re-establish the organization of the New 
York Central Lines as it existed prior to Federal control were 
announced Wednesday. 

The reappointments re-establish the policy of.local autonomy, 
each railroad having its own vice-president or general. manager 
in logal charge of the property, embracing all departments, with 
local “traffic manager, auditor, treasurer, etc. 

A. H. Smith is president of each of the constituent companies, 
and the staff officers of the system, all with headquarters in New 
York, are as follows: 


A. T. Hardin....Vice-president, operation 

Tee A. Place... Vice-president, law 

A. H. Harris....Vice-pres., finance and corporate relations 
G. H. Ingalls.... Vice-president, traffic 

J. Carstensen .... Vice-president 

H. L. Ingersoll... Assistant to the president 

G. A. Harwood..Assistant to the president 


Ms PROB. sea ee Executive assistant to the president 
S. B. Wight.....Manager, purchases and stores 
M. S. Barger....General treasurer 


W. C. Wishart...Controller 
E. F. Stephenson..Secretary 


Vice-presidents and general managers in local charge of the 
several properties have been re-elected or reappointd as follows: 

P. E. Crowley, at present federal manager, has been re-elected 
vice-president in local charge of the New York Central and 
Ottawa & New York, all departments with headquarters at New 
York. Prior to federal control Mr. Crowley was vice-president 
in charge of operation. 

H. M. Biscoe, present federal manager of the Boston & Al- 
bany, is re-elected vice-president in local charge of that property, 
all departments with headquarters at Boston, Mass., the position 
he held prior to federal control. 

H. A. Worcester, at present district director of the Ohio- 
Indiana district, has been re-elected vice-president of the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; the Peoria & Eastern and 
the Cincinnati Northern, in local charge of these properties, all 
departments with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. Prior to 
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federal control, Mr. Worcester was vice-president and general 
manager of these properties. 

E. D. Bronner, federal manager of the Michigan Central, has 
been re-elected vice-president in local charge of the property, all 
departments with headquarters at Detroit, Mich. Prior to fed- 
eral control he was vice-president and general manager of this 
road, the position he held prior to federal control. 

J. B. Yohe, federal manager of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, has 
been reappointed general manager in local charge of the property, 
all departments, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., the position 
he held prior to federal control. 

H. A. Boomer, at present federal manager of the Lake Erie & 
Western, has been reappointed general manager in local charge 
of the property, all departments, with headquarters at Indianap- 
olis, Ind., the position he held prior to federal control, 

F. B. Sheldon, at present federal manager of the Toledo & Ohio 
Central, the Zanesville & Western, the Kanawha & Michigan and 
the Kanawha & West Virginia has been re-elected vice-president 
in local charge of these properties, all departments, with head- 
quarters at Columbus, Ohio, the position he held prior to federal 
control. 

George Hannauer, federal manager of the Indiana Harbor 
Belt, has been reappointed general manager in local charge of 
the property, all departments, with headquarters at Gibson, Ind., 
the position he held prior to federal control. 


NEW YORK, ONTARIO & WESTERN 


The New York, Ontario & Western Railway Company has 
announced that the following will be its organization, effective at 
the termination of federal control: 


Name Title Headquarters 
R. D. Rickard....Vice-pres., sec. & treas.... New York 
C. L. Andrus...+- General counsel... New York 
J. H. Nuelle..... General manager.......... Middletown, N. Y. 
A. L. Parmelee.... / Assistant treasurer........ New York 
J. M. Fleming..... Asst. sec. & transf. agt.... New York 
Wm. F. Mathieson.General auditor............ New York 
T. C. Cameron... Auditor revs. & disbts..... New York 
Wm. C. Startup.. Auditor fgt & passgr accts.. New York 
J. B. Stewart....Traffic manager............ New York 
G. L. Robinson....General passenger agt...... New York 
C. B. McManus..General freight agt......... New York 
Fred Bergheim...General eastern agt........ New York 
Wm. Mullock....Freight claim agt..........) vew York 
C. L. Hoffman...Milk & industrial agt....... New York 
C. A, Dragers..«s Purchasing agent......... New York 
A. Bi ccsvecad Assistant purchasing agt.... New York 
F. W. Elliott..... IEE ccs caeauuseuan New York 
W. C. Heidenthal.Engineer maint. of way.. Middletown, N. Y. 
\ ie Valuation engineer........ Middletown, N. Y. 
| Se. eee Supt. motive power........ Middletown, N. Y. 
W. D. McQueen..Superintendent ............ Middletown, N. Y. 
W. C. Hartigan...Superintendent ............ Norwich, N. Y. 
W. S. Badger..... Assistant superintendent... Childs, Pa, 
A. C. Reynolds..Supt. car service..........- Middletown, N. Y. 
George Marsden..Tax & claim agent........ Middletown, N. Y. 
George Hankins..Traveling auditor......... . Middletown, N. Y. 
ee ee Chief tariff inspector...... Middletown, N. Y. 
\ =. Sere Gen. bag. & div. frt. & pas. agt. Middletown, N. Y. 
J. E. Powers.... Div. fgt & pass. agt........ Oneida, N. Y. 
a a Div. fgt & pass. agt........Scranton, Pa. 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY COMPANY 
The Virginian Railway Company has announced that the fol- 
lowing will be its organization, effective at the termination of 
federal control: 


Name Title Headquarters 

C. W. Huntington. President .............000- New York 
A. Hi, Laskia...<.. ViCe-DresiGent ...6 coe cesess New York 
Chas. H. Hix.... Vice-president .............Norfolk, Va. 
W. D. Baker.....: Asst. to Vive-pres. ........ Norfolk, Va. 
Ey ae ee New York 
I. A. Browne...... Assistant Treasurer ....... New York 
F. W. Russell.... Assistant Treasurer ....... Norfolk, Va. 
eS, a, Te New York 
H. Fernstrom.....Chief Engineer ............ Norfolk, Va. 
A. M. Traugott...Asst. Chief Engineer....... Norfolk, Va. 
E. W. Knight....General counsel ........... Charleston, W. Va. 
Williams, Loyall & 

Tunstall ........General attorneys .......... Norfolk, Va. 
Tom Moore ..... Purchasing agent ........ . Norfolk, Va. 
S. M. Adsit...... Genl. frt. & pass. agt....... Norfolk, Va. 


W. S. Saunders..Asst. genl. frt. agt......... Norfolk, Va. 
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W. C. Everett... Aw@iter cic ivcicccsves. css. Norfolk, Va. 
M. A. Hartigan...General claim agent....... Norfolk, Va. 
C. E. Reynolds...Car accountant ........... Norfolk, Va. 
R. E. Jackson....Supt. motive power........ Princeton, W. Va. 
W. A.-Gore...... Superintendent ............ Victoria, Va. 
| OB eo ee Superintendent ............ Princeton, W. Va. 


Headquarters 
THE PHILADELPHIA & READING 
The Philadelphia & Reading Railway Company has announced 
that the following will be its organization, effective at the termi- 
nation of federal control: 


John F, Auch..... Assistant to the president 

Charles H. Ewing.Vice-president, in charge operation & maint. 
E. B. Crosley..... Vice-president in charge of traffic 

William L. Kinter.General solicitor 

A. B. Bierck...... Controller 

J. D. Landis... Purchasing agent 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 


Following a meeting of the board of directors of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy and the Chicago & Southern, 
Hale Holden, whose election as president was announced 
in the Railway Age of February 20 (page 595), announced the 
following as personnel of the executive staff that will govern 
these roads at the termination of federal control: 

C. G. Burnham, formerly federal manager, and now vice- 
president, will continue in that position. 

C. E. Perkins, president during the period of federal con- 
trol, will become vice-president. 

T. S. Howland, vice-president and treasurer during the 
period of federal control will continue in that capacity. 

E. P. Bracken, federal manager, will become vice-president 
in charge of operation. 

C. E. Spens, United States wheat director, inland traffic 
department, division of traffic of the Railroad Administration, 
will become vice-president in charge of traffic. 

E. A. Howard, vice-president of the Iowa Transfer Service, 
will become vice-president in charge of land and industrial 
departments. 

W. W. Baldwin, federal treasurer, will become vice-presi- 
dent in charge of tax, mail and express departments. 

H. R. Safford, chief engineer of the Grand Trunk prior to 
federal control, and during the period of federal control 
engineering assistant to the regional director of the Central 
Western Region, will become assistant to the president. 

C. M. Spencer, general counsel, will continue in the same 
capacity. 

R. B. Scott, general solicitor, will continue in the same 
capacity. 

C. I. Sturgiss, general auditor under federal control, will 
become controller. 

L. B. Allen and C. W. Holdredge, general managers of 
Lines East and West respectively, will continue in the same 
capacities. 

A. W. Newton, corporate chief engineer, will become chief 
engineer and chairman of the valuation committee, succeed- 
ing to the position held prior to federal control by W. L. 
Breckenridge, now federal chief engineer. 

L. N. Hopkins, federal purchasing agent, will continue iu 
the same position. 

P. S. Eustis, passenger traffic manager, will continue in 
the same position. 

H. H. Holcomb, assistant freight traffic manager, will be 
promoted to freight traffic manager, succeeding G. H. Crosby, 
who has been assigned special duties as assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of traffic. 

Simultaneously announcement was made of the organiza- 
tion of the Colorado & Southern, effective at the termination 
of federal control. Messrs. Holden, Burnham, Safford and 
Spencer will hold positions on the staff of this road similar 
to those to which they have been elected on the Burlington. 

The other officers will be: 

Robert Rice, prior to federal control vice-president of the 
Iowa & St. Louis, and now general manager of the Colorado 
& Southern, has been promoted to vice-president and general 
manager. 

E. E. Whitted, federal general solicitor, will become gen- 
eral solicitor for the corporation. 
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February 27, 1920 
J. H. Bradbury, federal controller and vice-president, will 
become corporate controller. 

B. F. Jones, federal treasurer, 
treasurer. 

H. A. Johnson, now traffic manager, will continue in that 
capacity. 


will become secretary and 


CENTRAL OF NEW JERSEY 


The Central of New Jersey has announced that the follow- 
ing will be its organization at the termination of federal 
control: 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


Name Title Headquarters 
Geo. F. Baker...Chairman of the board..New York 
W. G. Besler..... Pres. and gen. mgr...... New York 
R. W. de Forest..V.-p. and gen. counsel..New York 
P. T.. Dremersan..Sec. and Treas. «0.56506 New York 
C. BE. BRR. sess Assistant to president...New York 
LEGAL DEPARTMENT 
Name Title Headquarters 
R. W. de Forest..V.-p. and gen. counsel..New York 
George Holmes..General attorney........ New York 
A, B.. Bideri.ees General solicitor.........New York 
_W. A. Barkalow..Asst. gen. counsel...... New York 
C. E. Miller... 3.6 Asst. gen. counsel...... New York 
W.-H. Failing...Claims attorney......... Jersey City, N. J. 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
Name Title Headquarters 
F. T. Dickerson..Secretary and treasurer... New York 
W. &. Weet....«: Asst. sec. & asst. treas... New York 
C. W. Ramemas... Payimaste? 2.5.2.6 6056 6.4 New York 
ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Name Title a 
I. Pi Fics COON o6 xc ccineencve Jersey City, N. J. 
J: E. Brokaw....Assistant controller..... Jersey City, N. J. 
M. Snyder.... Auditor freight traffic.....Jersey City, N. J. 
W. C. Smyth....Auditor passenger traf. . Jersey City, N. J. 
P. L. Anderson.. Asst. aud. pass. traf..... Jersey City, N. J. 
H. L. Peeples...Auditor disbursements... Jersey City N. J. 


M. A. Koons.... 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC Seniesa 


Coal traffic accountant... Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


Name Title Headquarters 
T. B. Koons....V.-p. & freight traf. mgr.. New York 
A. Hamilton..... General freight agent.... New York 
C. L. Ewing....Asst. gen. freight agent.. New York 
E. M. Snyder....Asst. gen. freight agent.. New York 
W. BE. Peer... Div. fr. agt. L. & S. div...Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
A. B. CORR. 0s Div. fr. agt. N. J. Sou. div.New York 
T. C. Smith..... Freight claim agent..... New York 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
Name Title Headquarters 
W. Cc. Hone... Pass: .tfatie: MF sie os .4 New York 
D. B. Branch....Asst. gen. pass. agent....New York 
H.. E. Rake... .... General baggage agent.. Jersey City, N. J. 
OPERATING DEPARTMENT 
Name Title Headquarters 


J. W. Meredith..General superintendent. Jersey City, N. J. 
A. D. Edgar....Supt. Cent. & L. & S. div..Jersey City, N. J. 
C. H. English...Asst. Supt. Central div. .Jersey City, N. J. 
Wm. Sweeney...Asst. Supt. L. & S. div..... Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
S. B: Zoctman.....5upt. N. J. So. div... + E. Long Br., N. J. 
R. V. Reamer... Engr. mnt. way Ctrl. div..Jersey City, N. J. 
ini .. Engr. mnt. way L. & S. div Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


F. G. Sherman...Supt. telegraph........ Jersey City, N. J. 
A. G. Adams....Supt. car service....... Jersey City, N. J. 
J, Qe ca kas Chief Of POLE éc.6:6 6e: occ Jersey City, N. J. 
F. W. Bender...Signal engineer......... Elizabeth, N. J. 
>. W. Deer...sss Supt. dining car service..Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. E. Case...... Manager of restaurants.. Jersey City, N. J. 
MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
Name Title Headquarters 
C. E. Chambers..Supt. mot. pr. & eqpmt... Jersey City, N. J. 
G. W.. Bees. cad Asst. supt. motive pr...Jersey City, N. J. 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 
Name Title Headquarters 
A. E. Owen..... Chief engineer.......... -New York 
A. M. Zabriskie... Principal asst. engineer... New York 
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REAL Estate DEPARTMENT 
: Name Title Headquarters 
L. W. Newcomb.. Real est and tax agent... New York 
A. A. Hesser.... Asst. real est. & tax agt.. New York 
Supp_Ly DEPARTMENT 
Name Title Headquarters 
C. B. Williams.. Purchasing agent.......New York 
LeRoy Cooley...General storekeeper.....Elizabethport, N. J. 
yj. 3s, Meredith. .Stabioner .....6<.s6atcess Jersey City, N. J. 
VALUATION DEPARTMENT 
Name Title Headquarters 
(thas. Hansel....Consltg. valuation engr...New York 
Bs Ys AMOR sacks Valuation engineer......New York 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 
Name Title Headquarters 
H. L. Joyce....Mgr. marine dept....... New York 
C..L. Hoths.......Supt. mate dept....... New York 


New York & Lonc BRANCH 
The New York & Long Branch has announced that the 


following will be its organization at the termination of 
federal control: 

Name Title Headquarters 
Geo; FE. Baker. .cPresident 2.4635 ssccksane New York 
R. W. de Forest.. Vice-president .......... New York 
F, T. Dickerson..Secretary and treasurer..New York 
G. O. Waterman.Auditor . otevs vave es AONE BERMON, te. ts 
L. W. Berry... ..satperimtendent. ..4..64%. Long Branch, N. J. 


C. O. McFaddin..Gen. pass. & freight agt.. Long Branch, N. J. 


ERIE RAILROAD 


In last week’s issue, page 540, an article was given outlin- 
ing the new plan of organization which will be put in effect 
on the Erie at the termination of federal control and giving 
the names of the higher officers. The remainder of the new 
personnel is given as follows: 


General Manager's Staff 

Name Title Headquarters 
Aug. E. Ruffer...Transportation manager... New York 
Wm. Schlafge...Mechanical manager..... New York 
Jason C. Tucker..Special representative.... New York 
W. R. Collins.... Purchasing agent........ New York 
Hosea S. Burr...Gen. supt. of stores...... Meadville, Pa. 
I. A. Canning...Supt. of dining cars...... Jersey City, N. J. 
Edw. P. Griffith..Supt. of telegraph....... Jersey City, N. J. 
Arthur B. Hoff..Com. of police & emplymt..New York 

New York Region 

Name Title Headquarters 
De rer re Jersey City, N.J. 
H. C. Snyder....General frt. & passgr. agt.. Jersey City, N. J 
C. P. Eckles....Supt. of transportation... Jersey City, N. J 
W. S. Jackson...Mechanical supt........... Jersey City, N. J 
J. C. Patterson.. Regional engineer........ Jersey City, N. J. 
P. J. O’Rourke..Frt. claim adjuster........ Jersey City, N. J 
Cc. D. Ward SUMO Gc ct ee ees Jersey City, N. J 
L. McGuill MOT OF BOUNCE excess bas Jersey City, N. J 
A. KK. Stone... .Satety eneimeer:c. oc ccccccs Jersey City, N. J 
A. C. Elston....Genl. supt. N. Y. S. & W.. 
W. J. English...Supt. N. Y. div. & de lines... 
J. M. Condon... Supt. terminals...........Jersey City, N. J. 
A. D. Parsons...Supt. Wyoming div....... 
E. J. Bawer..... Supt. light. & for. frt. depts. .Jersey City, N. J. 
*P, M. Coyne....Supt. floating equipment. .Jersey City, N. J. 
*R. H. Boykin..Supt. freight service...... Jersey City, N. J. 
*Reporting to superintendent of terminals. 

Hornell Region 

Name Title Headquarters 
Rh, 3 Woeodeds. «. Mana@et 5c cis wnvccsousansccus Hornell, N. Y. 
L. B. Burford....General fgt. & passgr. agt..... Hornell, N. Y. 
E. H. Buhlman....* Supt. of transportation....... Hornell, N. Y. 
Chas. James...... Mechanical superintendent..... Hornell, N. Y. 
Wm. J. Foster....Regional engineer............. Hornell, N. Y. 
M. J. Callahan....Freight claim adjuster........ Hornell, N. Y. 
C, Vi2eegter. os. -<d MHOHOS (icc c0a casera Hornell, N. Y. 
Jos; A. Maver.....Chiel Of Polite. «os ..c0sseccceons Hornell, N. Y. 
ET TE eS eee Hornell, N. Y. 
Geo. H. Smith....Assistant treasurer.......... --Hornell, N. Y. 
Jesse G. June....Superintendent, Buffalo division 


Ed. J. Edmunds. Superintendent, Allegheny & Bradford divisions 
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J. D. Rahaley....Superintendent, Susquehanna & Tioga divisions 
A. B. Caldwell....Superintendent, Rochester division 


Ohio Region 
Name Title Headquarters 
Wm. A. Baldwin..Manager .:........cceccs Youngstown, Ohio 
Geo. C. Manning..Gen. freight & passgr. agt.. Youngstown, Ohio 
Herman J. Klein..Supt. of transportation....Youngstown, Ohio 


A. G. Trumbull...Mechanical supt........... Youngstown, Ohio 
Harold Knight...Regional engineer.......... Youngstown, Ohio 
Wm. E. Black....Freight claim adjuster..... Youngstown, Ohio 
» ee eer ey Youngstown, Ohio 
Geo, F. Colette...Cieee SGC enc cic ccccvicces Youngstown, Ohio 
W. J. Redman...Chief of police............ Youngstown, Ohio 
a a Assistant treasurer........ Youngstown, Ohio 
ee eee Superintendent, Meadville division 


Carl Bucholtz ...5uperintendent Mahoning division 
Harry R. Adams..Superintendent, Kent division 
Chas. G. Johnson. .Superintendent, station service 


Chicago Region 


Name Title Headquarters 
BF Vee: NE kvc ne tn csind tcedevenavewseds Chicago 
Wm. V. Kennedy.General freight & passenger agent.. Chicago 
G. T. Depue..... Mechanical superintendent ........ Chicago 
John R. Sexton.. Regional engineer ...............4.. Chicago 
A. N. Breland.... Freight claim adjuster.............. Chicago 
J. B.. Lewarten.. .CRtel Of PORC?.....ccsscesccccereces Chicago 
H. W. Trumpler.Assistant treasurer ............... Chicago 
F. W. Rosser....Supt., Chicago and Hammond Terminals 
E. I. Bowen.....Superintendent, Marion division 


ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY LINES 


The following is the organization of the St. Louis Southwes- 
tern effective with the return to private control: 


Name Title Headquarters 
Edwin Gould ....Chairman of the board..... New York 
ee eee St. Louis, Mo. 
F. W. Green...... Vise-PresiGent 6. iincsccvccnes St. Louis, Mo. 
Dave H. Morris.. Vice-president .............- New York 
Nelson B. Burr... Vice-president ...........0.. New York 
Asthar J, Traseell Secretary .cccicsseccccsccca New York 
G. K. Warner..... Treasurer and ass’t sec’y....St. Louis 
Paul J. Longua...Assistant secretary ........ New York 

Legal Department 

Name Title Headquarters 
Pierce & Greer...General counsel ........... New York 
Dan. Upthegrove..General Solicitor .......... St. Louis 
J. W. Wise....,..Freight claim agent........ St. Louis 
S. G. Seabrook...Claim agent.........ccceces Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Operating Department 

Name Title Headquarters 
W. (J: Miller...... Supt. motive power......... Pine Bluff 
W. J. Williams...Superintendent telegraph....Tyler, Tex. 

M. J. Kennelly....Superintendent ............. Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Freight 

Name Title Headquarters 
2, ae General freight agent....... St. Louis, Mo. 
G. S. Trowbridge..Ass’t general freight agent..St. Louis, Mo. 
H. D. Landry..... Ass’t general freight agent..St. Louis, Mo. 

Passenger 

Name Title Headquarters 
E. W. LaBeaume..General passenger agent....St. Louis, Mo. 
Se eee Ass’t general passenger agt..St. Louis, Mo. 
By See POD cstses General baggage agent...... Texarkana, Tex. 

Accounting Department 

Name Title Headquarters 

C. Messick ...00. Ass’t general auditor........ St. Louis, Mo.. 


S. W. Greaves....Fr. and pass. accountant....St. Louis, Mo.. 
Purchasing and Supply Department 


E.\O. Griffin......: Assistant to president...... St. Louis, Mo. 
J. Es OA. 560 0 General storekeeper ........ Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Miscellaneous 

Name Title Headquarters 
H. E. Mack....... Manager mail traffic........ St. Louis, Mo. 


At the same time the personnel of the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Company of Texas was announced as follows: 


Executive Department 


Name Title Headquarters 
J. M. Herbert..... NE 6 2 Utateaeeeekod St. Louis, Mo. 
F. W. Green...... Vice-president ............. St. Louis, Mo. 


J. W. Hogan...... BOOED wkcvtencetedsnk eet Tyler, Tex. 
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Legal Department 


Name Title Headquarters 
E. B. Perkins..... General attorney............ Dallas, Tex. 
R. C. Hancock....Freight claim agent......... Tyler, Tex. 
B. F. Yowell...... a eee Tyler, Tex. 
Operating Department 
Name Title Headquarters 


W. J. Williams....Superintendent telegraph....Tyler, Tex. 


Trafic Department 


Name Title Headquarters 

BP; 0s. POMEB. canes General baggage agent...... Texarkana, Ark. 
Purchasing and Supply Department 

Name Title Headquarters 

E. O. Griffin. ..... Assistant to president...... St. Louis, Mo. 
Miscellaneous 

Name Title Headquarters 

BH. E. Mack..is. Manager mail traffic........ St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastern Texas 
Simultaneously the personnel of the Eastern Texas Railroad 
Company was announced as follows: 


Name Title Headquarters 
J. Bh. HeeeRest. .. FRC nvccsccsccccscewce St. Louis, Mo 
F. W. Green...... fe St. Louis, Mo 
J. Munday. <..ice Vice-president .............. Lufkin, Tex. 
ee ee eee Lufkin, Tex. 
W.R. MeBMullings. Treasurer ....cccccccscsccce Lufkin, Tex. 


G. K. Warner....Ass’t Sec. and ass’t treas...St. Louis, Mo. 
K. C. Marshall...Superintendent .............Tyler, Tex. 


Traffic Representatives 


The traffic representatives of these lines were announced 
as follows: 

Atlanta, Ga. S. C. Yeaman, commercial agent, 

Cairo, Ill, T. R. Challenor, commercial agent, 

Chicago, Ill., F. W. Christopher, commefcial agent, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, R. W. Byrne, commercial agent, 

Dallas, Tex., J. R. Mockbee, division freight agent, 

Detroit, Mich., George L. Leitner, commercial agent, 

Fort Worth, Tex., R. C. Hatfield, division freight agent, 

Houston, Tex., J. R. Bodenhamer, commercial agent, 

Kansas City, Mo., F. E. Rownd, commercial agent, 

Little Rock, Ark., Edwin Stewart, division freight agent, 

Los Angeles, Cal., A. W. Reese, Pacific Coast agent, 

Memphis, Tenn., W. D. May, commercial agent, 

W. C. Peeler, division passenger agent, 

H. H. Sutton, traveling passenger agent, 

Nashville, Tenn., W. G. Adams, soliciting freight and 
passenger agent, 

New Orleans, La., S. C. Yeaman, commercial agent, 

New York City, W. H. Townsend, general eastern freight 
and passenger agent, 

San Antonio, Tex., L. J. Hausman, commercial agent, 

Shreveport, La., J. T. Ferguson, commercial agent, 

St. Louis, J. K. James, commercial agent, 

Clark Kretschmar, general traveling agent, 

O. M. Burkholder, traveling passenger agent. 

Other changes in the personnel of the St. Louis South- 
eastern and the St. Louis Southeastern & Texas are given 
elsewhere in these columns. 


Obituary 


G. R. Anderson, assistant secretary of the Southern Rail- 
way, died at Saranac, N. Y., on February 22. 


G. B. Minshull, superintendent of transportation of the 
Lehigh Valley, died January 28 at his home in Bethlehem, Pa. 


Henry Russell, vice-president and general counsel of the 
Michigan Central, died of pneumonia in New York, Feb- 
ruary 25. 


J. F. Graham, superintendent of motive power of the Ore- 
gon, Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, with 
headquarters at Portland, Ore., died recently at his home in 
that city at the age of 71 years. 


F. A. Johann, who, prior to his retirement five years ago, 
was president of the F. A. Johann Railroad Supply Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., and founder of the St. Louis Railway Club, 
died at his home in St. Louis on February 10, at the age of 
75 years. 
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